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SECTION I.— DIFFERENT METHODS OF 
TRANSPORT, 

§ I. Timber and firewood may be transported— 

I. BY LAND. 

II. BY WATER. 

I. By LAND, — If transported across land, timber and firewood 
ma)' be conveyed — 

A. on ordinary roads or paths — 

(a) by men, 

(1) by animals, 

(c) in carts. 

B. on roads specially constructed for the purpose, 
such as—~ 

(a) rolling roads, 

{h) sledge roads, 

(e) tramwaj's, 

C. t« specially prepared troughs and slides — 

{a) earth slides, 

(^) dry wooden slides, 

(c) wet wooden slides. 

In the first two of these three methods the logs or scant- 
lings move down the slide in virtue of their own 
weight; in the third the motive power is supplied, 
to a greater or less extent, by water. 

D. hy inclined wire-rope ways. 

E. without roads by means of— 

(/r) elephants, buffaloes and oxen ; and in Europe 
horses. 

{6) mechanical contrivances. 
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TRANSPORT OF TIMBER AND FIREWOOD. 


II. By water.— When timber or firewood is transported by 
water, it may be— 

A. Allowed to drift. 

B. Rafted. 

C. Carried in boats or ships. 

Manual labour in India is very cheap, and in consequence 
mechanical means of transport having in view the saving of 
manual Jabonr, s'JCh as rcPing reads, sledge roads, tramways, 
inclined wire-rope ways and mechanical contrivances, have not 
been generally developed to the same extent as in Europe and 
America, where manual labour is expensive. Consequently the 
subject of the judicious extension of mechanical means of trans- 
port in India still remains to be further studied. 

In Burma manual labour is expensive and difficult to obtain, 
but good natural floating streams are usually available. Up to 
the present time only those forests, which are traversed by 
streams that can be utilized as floating channels during the 
rains, have been worked to any great extent. The logs are 
dragged, during the dry season, by buffaloes or elephants, or 
are conveyed on timber-carts drawn by buffaloes or elephants, 
from the places where the trees are felled to the banks of the 
floating streams. 

§ 2 . Where good floating streams exist, and there are no. . 
roads, transport by water is always much cheaper than trans- 
port by land. In Germany transport by water was formerly’’ 
considered in all cases to be the best mode of transport where 
circumstances permitted of its being adopted ; and very exten- 
sive works w'ere undertaken to train small streams in order to 
make them serviceable for the floating of timber or firewood. 
Large masonry dams were built across the beds of small hill 
streams, in order to obtain a sufiicient volume of water to allow of 
the portion of the stream below the dam being used for floating 
purposes ; while costly mechanical contrivances were con- 
structed across the larger streams in order to catch the floating 
logs and firewood and divert them into specially prepared depdts. 

In the Schwarzwald at Herrenwies up to i860 floating was 
the rule, and the' remains of the very elaborate arrangements 
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for storing water and training the small rivulets used, still 
exist. A new' cart-road was constructed in order to open up 
the country (not by the Forest Department, or w'ith a view’ of 
opening up the forests) and since then the timber from the 
Herrenwies forests has gone over this road to supply sawmills 
to the west of the Schwarzwald. 

The use of small streams, which required constant training, in 
the Bavarian Alps and Salzkammergut district, is being super- 
seded by transport along roads, because it is cheaper to con- 
struct roads than to rebuild the floating works where the latter 
have fallen into disrepair ; and also because the roads and paths 
made can be used for general traffic as well as, and in addition 
to, the transport of wood. Large rivers like the Rhine w’ill 
always be used for the transport of timber ; nearly all the spruce 
and fir logs used in Holland are, and always will be, rafted 
.down it on account of the small cost of transport. 

If floated timber is properly dried when it is taken out of 
the water, or cut up at once and seasoned, the wood will not be 
attackedby fungi and deteriorate in consequence. But if floated 
timber is taken out of the w'ater and stacked in huge heaps, 
without proper ventilation, fungoid diseases are likely to 
develop on a large scale in the wood. Where stacking of the 
wood is unavoidable many wood-merchants prefer transport by 
land to transport by water. 

3. In India land transport- can never entirely supersede 
.'•“water transport, because the forests are, in the majority of cases, 
far removed from the large markets; no means of natural land 
transport exist; and, unless water transport w'ere adopted, it 
would be impossible to work the forests at a profit. So far as we 
' know at present, the durability of the various kinds of Indian 
■ timbers which are largely transported by water has not been 
injuriously affected by their prolonged exposure and immersion 
, in water. On the contrary the durability is increased especially 
in the case of bamboos, logs and poles containing little or no 
heart wood. The immersion and floating dissolves out mate- 
rials which would otherwise ferment or serve as food for insects. 
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Teak logs are floated down streams in Burma, from the 
place where they arc felled (if we except the distances, which 
do not as a rule exceed 3 or 3 miles, which they are dragged 
or carted to the nearest floating stream), to the market at 
Rangoon or Moulmcin, as the case may be. 

The logs from Upper Burma are floated on an average a 
distance of from 400 to 500 miles, and in Lower Burma from 
50 to 200 miles before reaching Rangoon . 

The timber is placed in the dry beds of the small floating 
channels during the dry season (December to April), and gene- 
rally reaches Rangoon during the following autumn and cold 
season (November to February) : but in seasons when the rain- 
fall is deficient, more particularly in Upper Burma, the timber 
becomes neaped or stranded at the end of the first floating 
season, or in some cases is not floated at all, and can only be 
extracted when the ne.xt monsoon breaks. Such neaped or 
stranded timber has often to be dug out of the sand in the bed 
of the streams and placed in a free position so that it may 
float down easily during the following rains. Logs placed in 
some of the small floating streams in Upper Burma occasionally 
take three, four or even a longer number of years to reach the 
main rafting stream. 

§ 4 . Financial aspect of mechanical means of trans- 
port. — Before any works, such as slides, sledge-roads, tramways, 
or inclined rope-ways, are commenced, with a view to cheapen 
or facilitate the transport of timber, firewood, or other forest 
produce, it must be clearly proved that their introduction will 
cause a direct saving, or that if constructed they will allow of 
forests which were formerly considered to be inaccessible 
being worked at a profit. 

In order to do this it is necessaiy to ascertain — ’ 

(1) the capital expenditure on the construction of the 

proposed labour-saving appliance j 

(2) the number of years that the labour-saving appli- 

ance will remain in working order; 
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(3) the annual cost of working the proposed labour- 

saving appliance, repairing it and keeping it in 
working order j 

(4) compound interest on the capital expended ; 

(5) the annual and total amount of produce which will 

be removed through its agency ; 

t6) the cost of transport by the existing means avail- 
able : 

(j) the bcnelicial results on the produce transported. 

The following indirect advantages should also be taken 
into consideration 

(1) The saving of time consequent on the introduc- 

tion of the new means of transport. 

(2) The saving of manual labour. 

The introduction of a mechanical means of transport is 
justifiable when it can be shown that the net saving in the cost 
of carriage of the produce is sufficiently large to more than 
repay the capital outlay together with compound interest on 
this sum within a definite term of years, and provided of course 
that the market is a constant and reliab le one. 

Before the introduction of any labour-saving appliance can 
be recommended it must be clearly demonstrated that either — 

(1) a direct saving in the cost of transport will result 

from its introduction, or 

(2) that the introduction of the labour-saving appliance 

advocated w’iU prevent a rise in the cost of 
transport, and thus indirectly produce a saving. 

The introduction of a labour-saving appliance must be 
accompanied by a reduction in the actual cost of transport of the 
forest produce concerned; and this direct saving must be suffi- 
cient to pay for the initial cost of the labour-saving appliance 
within a reasonable term of years, and also the interest on the 
capital charges. 

As a general rule it may be stated that unless a considerable 
amount of forest produce is available for extraction, or unless 
the produce will pass over the same line for several years, the 
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introduction of n labour-saving appliance which involves a large 
initial outlay is not warranted. 

The total amount of produce which is available for trans- 
port, the time during which the appliance can be used, and the 
direct saving in transport are the three principal points which 
must be considered before the advisability or otherwise of the 
introduction of a labour-saving appliance can be demonstrated. 

Another point to be considered is the amount of direct loss 
and damage done to the produce during transit. The intro- 
duction of a labour-saving appliance is often accompanied by 
a considerably smaller direct loss of the produce transported ; 
and also allows of produce reaching its destination in a much 
better state of preserv.ation. Both these factors may increase 
the value of the produce transported and its sale price. 

In districts ■vvlierc manual labour is scarce and a sufficient 
number of men, cattle, or carts cannot be obtained to transport 
the produce, the introduction of a labour-saving appliance may 
be justifiable, even if the cost of extraction is as great ns, or 
in exceptional cases even slightly greater than, the cost of 
extraction by the existiug means at the rates in force for the 
time being. If local labour and transport be solely relied upon 
in agricultural districts where the villagers keep only sufficient 
cattle to work the land under cultivation, and no other draught 
cattle exist, then carts and cattle will not be available for trans- 
port of forest produce at those periods of the year when the 
land has to be prepared for the crops, and at the time that the 
crops arc reaped, and a rise in the rates paid for the carriage 
of forest produce would inevitably result. 

Another point must be remembered, and that is, that the 
labour-saving appliance must be worked to its utmost capability 
if the best results arc to be obtained from it, and this is a 
point which is often lost sight of. Take for example the case 
of a tramway and wagons for the transport of fuel. Say that 
we have a rolling-stock of 30 'fuel trucks. In order that the 
greatest amount of profit may be obtained from the tramway, 
every one of these trucks should be used every workingday in the 
year to its utmost capacity. If the trucks are only used for 
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six months in the year, then it is evident that the net saving in 
transport is only one-half of what it might have been had the 
trucks been in full use for the whole of the year. Consequently, 
before introducing any labour-saving appliance, it is necessary 
to make a forecast of the actual total saving in transport 
that is anticipated, and to consider whether this is sufficient 
to warrant the introduction of the labour-saving appliance in 
question. 

In a thinly populated or unhealthj* district, or in one which 
is barren and where provisions are expensive or have to be 
imported dcpartmentally, the use of some mechanical means of 
transport will probably be a financial success, provided the 
quantity of wood or other produce to be removed is sufficiently 
large and the market is a constant and reliable one. 

. In cases where all the produce of a forest has to pass along 
one line in order to reach the market, the introduction of some 
labour-saving means of transport along this line may often 
prove to be advantageous. The more scattered the working 
the smaller w'ill be the advantages to be derived from mechani> 
cal means of transport. 

Both the indircci advantages noted on page 5 may be of 
great importance when the quantity of produce to be removed 
is large and the working-season short. 

As a rule, however, in India at the present time transport 
by land is still usually effected by the aid of men and pack and 
dragging animals in the hills, and by pack and dragging animals 
and carts in the plains. Elephants, buffaloes and bullocks are 
used to extract timber in low hills and flat country w'hcre no roads 
have been made. The fluctuating nature of the demand, which 
in many cases is conflned to one species of tree only, growing 
in a mixed forest and often forming only a small proportion of 
the growing stock, as well as the large and scattered nature 
and great extent of the forests from which the produce is obtained, 
often reduce very much the advantages to be gained by such 
labour-saving appliances as have been adopted with success in 
European countries, w'here a market can be obtained for nearly 
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every forest product, arid where a concentrated system of 
working can, as a rule, be adopted. 

In India, the demands on the forests are, in the major- 
ity of cases, almost entirely local ; and in cases where the 
demand is not purely local, the distances over which the timber 
has to be carried are usually so great that mechanical con. 
trivances are only used to transport the logs, or converted tim- 
ber, from the forest to the banks of the nearest floating or 
rafting stream. 

SECTION II.— TRANSPORT ALONG ORDINARY ROADS 

OR PATHS. 

§ In the mountainous districts of India verj' few cart 
roads have as yet been made for the extraction of forest 
produce, as the export of forest produce alone is not sufficiently 
large to warrant their construction, and in the large majority of 
cases there is nothing else to export. 

Cart-roads have been made from the plains to some of the 
chief of the hill stations, and have> in some instances, been 
continued into the neighbouring forests with a view to supply- 
ing the station with timber, firewood, and other forest products ; 
but in many mountainous districts the whole of the land trans- 
port is still effected bj' men and laden animals. 

§ 6. Transport BY MEN.— Bridl'e-paths, along which laden 
men and animals can pass, may be constructed at a compara- 
tively low cost in the mountainous parts of the country; and 
such forest produce as is exported by land is usually carried 
along them either by men or. beasts of burden. Sleepers, 
firewood, and grass are carried bj* men, or pack animals when 
available ; while scantlings and planks, in the absence of cart- 
roads, arc carried almost exclusively by the former agency. 
In India (biit not in Burma], as a rule, the trees are converted 
in the forest into sleepers, beams, scantlings and planks, and 
these in the hills are carried or dragged by men to the nearest 
path and are then transported along these paths to their 
destination. 
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The bridle-paths wind round the slopes of the hills, follow- 
ing the configuration of the ground as closely as possible ; and 
in consequence have such sharp curves, that if long planks or 
beams were carried by mules, ponies, or bullocks, the latter 
would be in danger of losing their balance and falling over the 
edge of the path and being killed, when going round a sharp 
corner, owing to one end of the plank or beam striking against 
the inner side of the path. Where the patlis pass through very 
precipitous ground, wooden railings are often placed along 
the outer edge for the protection of tlic traffic, and in liiese 
places a pony or mule laden with long planks could not pass 
round the curve. 

In many parts of the hill forest's on the Himalayan mountain 
■ range the transport of limber only takes place during five or 
six months of (he year, either on account of the rainy season 
or because the roads are blocked by snow ; and in these cases 
the use of animals as a means of transport is, so far as the 
Forest Department itself is concerned, out of the question, 
unless some other work can be found for the animals during the 
remaining portion of the year. 

Forest officers should recollect, before attempting the intro- 
duction of pony transport, that great difficulties may ensue 
through epidemics. 

The nature of the demand determines also to a great extent 
the agency employed in the transport of timber or other forest 
produce. In India the produce is, as a rule, sold in the'forest 
and is removed by the purchaser. The chief purchasers are 
small timber merchants and the ' surrounding villagers; in the 
latter case the villagers themselves go to the forest and con- 
vert and remove such timber, firewood, or other produce as 
they may have purchased. The inhabitants of the villages near 
the forests, as a rule, remove such produce as they require for 
their own consumption, and they rarely purchase forest produce 
with a view to selling it again at a profit, while the small 
timber merchants usually employ that kind of transport which 
is available locally. 

VOL. III. C 
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In Burma, teak logs are extracted by water, and in the 
Punjab, some logs of deodar and other conifers are still, to 
some extent, floated down the Ravi and other rivers. Formerly 
all the conifers that were extracted from the Punjab Himalaya 
were removed from the forest in the log, but now the export of 
timber in the log has been almost entirely given up as the 
nature of the demand has changed, owing to the introduction of 
iron beams in the construction of houses and bridges, and the 
trees are now genetally converted in the forests and exported 
as sleepers, beams, scantlings, etc. 

§ 7. Transpokt bv ANIMALS.—Camels, mules, donkeys, 
ponies, buffaloes and bullocks are used in transporting timber 
and firewood in different parts of India. Elephants are used 
chiefly for dragging logs out of the forests cither to the side of 
a cart-road or to the bank of a stream. Camels, ponies and 
mules carry the whole weight on their backs, whereas buffaloes 
and bullocks usually only drag their loads (logs, scantlings, poles 
or bamboos) through the forest or along rough export paths to 
the nearest cart-track. The process of dragging wood along 
metalled roads or along the main lines of communication should 
never be allowed, whenever these roads arc passable for carls, 
on account of the damage done by dragging to the surface of 
the road. 

The dragging of scantlings, small poles, bamboos, etc., 
should always be discouraged wherever any other means of 
transport exists. 

When animals are used to carry firewood or scantlings 
some precautions must be taken to prex'cnt their backs from 
being rubbed. Usually a pad, in the shape of a narrow horse- 
shoe stuffed with fibre or straw, is placed on the animal's b.nck 
so as to protect its backbone, and is fastened in position by 
ropes passing around the animal's body, the load being slung 
over this pad. This kind of pad forms a very imperfect pro- 
tection, as is demonstrated by the number of pack animals which 
have or have had sore backs. Sore backs, though primarily 
due to a badly fitting pad, are almost invariably very much 
aggravated by the owners of the pack animals working them 
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when their backs are slightly rubbed and continuing to make 
them carry loads until their backs are in such a state that they 
can no longer bear any pressure on them. A fertile source of 
sore backs is the working of the animals when their backs are 
wet. 

§ 8. Ponies and Mules. — Figures i and a (below) show 
the saddle used for fuel ponies and mule.s in the Jaunsar Forest 
Division, instead of the pad in common use by the natives of 
India for the transport of fuel, grain and food^stuffs generally. 

The curved portions of the saddle are made of karshu ■ 
or moru oak. 

The flat portions (c, c) which rest on the saddle cloth are 
made of I'ai, while the small rods {6, b) are made of rdjtns. 
The curved portions (a, a) are nailed on to the fiat pieces of 
WDoiL ty 

Fig. r. 



Figure / is a front elevoiion, and figure 2 a side elevaiigii of a saddle 
for a fuel-carrying mule. The two curved pieces a- a ore made of oak, the 
cross pieces b, b of souse tough wood, while th e fiat pieces of wood c, c are 
of fir. Ropes passing tkrostgh the holes 6,i go tinder the mule’s tail. The 
leather girth e, which keeps the saddle in position, passcc over the flat pieces 
of wood and round the animal’s body. (Scale = -t.) 

C 2 
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The saddle rests on a large padded quilt or on a saddle- 
cloth consisting of two or three blankets thrown over the 
animal’s back, and sufficiently large to prevent its flanks from 
being rubbed. 

This pad is kept in position by cotton straps passing round 
the animal’s hind quarters and chest. The pad is 3 feet long 
and is generally furnish cd with a leather covering to keep it 
dry in wet weather. 

A hole is cut in the pad to ease the shoulders of the pony or ' 
mule. The saddle is kept in position by means of a leather 
girth which passes over the flat pieces (c, c) and round the 
animal’s body. Iron rings are attached to either end of the girth, 
which is tightened by bringing the two rings together and 
fastening them with a leather thong. A crupper, padded 
where it passes under the animal’s tail and attached to the 
saddle, prevents it from slipping forward. 

The firewood is cut up into billets 2 feet long, and these are 
fastened by cords to the saddle ; the cords pass over the rods 
i, h. The load is equally balanced on either side of the animal.. 
A pony or mule will carry 2 maunds (164 lbs.) of firewood.- , 

Fuel is often carried on ponies, mules and bullocks with- 
out any saddle, or at most a narrow curved pad (see § 7, page 10) 
placed so as to protect the backbone. The ropes which arc 
passed round the fuel are laid on some cloths thrown over the 
animal’s back or the narrow pad above referred to. This 
system cannot be too strongly condemned, as the backs and 
sides of the ponies or mules soon become quite raw. 

Where saddles arc used, heavier loads can be carried, and 
this with far less injury and cruelty to the animals themselves. 
Sleepers or short scantlings can be fastened to the saddle with 
ropes in the same way as the firewood is attached to it. The 
same number of sleepers should be put on either side. 

§ 9. Bullocks and Buffaloes.— I n the plains and fairly 
flat country, Bullocks and buffaloes, besides being used for haul- 
ing carts, are . also employed to drag bamboos, poles and 
scantlings out of the forests to the market or to the nearest cart- 
road. A cloth is thrown over the animal’s back and a small 
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saddle made on the same principles as that shown in figures 
I and 3 (page 1 1) placed on it to prevent it from being rubbed, 
and the poles or bundles of bamboos are fastened together by 
a short piece of cord, which passes over the animal’s back, 
so that the upper ends of the poles or bamboos fall on either 
side of the shoulders of the animal, and the lower ends rest 
upon the ground, Bluzhar grass neatly arranged is hung across 
the animal's back to protect its sides. 

In the Anamalais Hills (Madras Presidency) two bullocks 
are yoked together as for a cart, and one end of the log is tied 
to a rope which is attached to the yoke ; the rope is long 
enough to keep the log behind the bullocks' heels ; but coming 
down steep slopes the log often gets out of control, charges 
down, and accidents are common. The logs could be kept 
under control if krempes (see page 1S3) were used. 

For poles a yoke is also used. The poles are tied tightly 
together at one end, and this end is tied close up to the yoke. 
The back ends of the poles drag loosely on the ground ; as 
many as fourteen good .sized poles may be taken out by one 
pair of bullocks. — {Mr. F. A. Lodge.) 

In the Chhatisgarh district (Central Provinces) bamboos 
and small poles are dragged out by a pair of bullocks or 
buffaloes, an ordinary yoke being used, and the thin ends of 
the bamboos or poles being tied together in a bunch and 
bound under the yoke in precisely the same way as arc the 
shafts of a cart. The thick ends of the poles drag along the 
ground. — {Mr. A. JV. Blunt.) 

§ 10. Camels. — The camel is used in the drier parts of 
the Punjab, Rajputana and north-western parts of India 
as a beast of burden. The saddle resembles somewhat an ordi- 
nary horse-collar in shape and is placed over the hump of the 
animal. The saddle consists of two pads made of country cloth 
and stuffed with grass, The-ends of the pads are brought close 
together, and a knee-shaped stick is placed in them and fastened 
to them. Two pieces of wood, placed crosswise, forming a rough 
saddle-tree, are fastened over the other ends of the pads which 
are thus kept slightly apart ; some small rods are placed on the 
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upper side of the pads, passing under the cross-shaped saddle- 
tree, and are tied to the pad near the other end, thus stiffening, the 
saddle. The saddle fits over the bump of the camel and is kept in 
position by a slight band passing under the animal's body. A 
rough crupper passing under the animal’s tail is fastened to the 
back of the saddle to prevent it from slipping forward when 
going down hill, and a band passing round the animal's neck 
and fastened tightly to the front of the saddle keeps the load 
from slipping back when the animal goes up hill. 

In the Punjab, rough panniers made of branches of jdl and 
fardsh are used for the carriage of fuel in the Montgomery 
Forest Division. 

The following information Avith regard to the use of camels 
for the transport of fuel has been kindly communicated by Mr. 
C. Rossiter, Extra-Assistant Conservator of Forests, Punjab. 

“ A camel can walkabout lo miles a day, but must be allowed 
to rest every fourth day. It can carry about 14 cubic feet 
stacked of dry jhand fuel, which is equivalent to about 5 
maunds or about 400 lbs. Camels cannot be used oh 
slippery ground ; and must be worked at night as soon as the 
weather becomes hot. A camel, with kajawas (panniers), occu- 
pies about 8 feet of space laterally, but as it never walks 
straight, roads for the use of camels must be made about 12 
feet wide. 

Camels work Avell during the cold weather months, and 
although they can carry loads for a greater distance than 10 
miles, it is not advisable to make them do so, as they will break 
down if worked too hard. Two or three men working together 
can load and look after from 10 to iS camels. Camels are trained 
to carry light loads after they attain their third year. They are 
in their prime at 8 and work till about 20 years old, if pro- 
perly looked after. In the Punjab they cost from R60 to R90 
each when in good working condition, but it will always be' 
cheaper to hire them when required. In the Montgomery 
District, Punjab, Ri to Ri’S is paid per too cubic feet stacked 
per march of from 7 to 10 miles.” 
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§ II. Carts. — Wherever cart-roads exist and carts and 
fodder for the animals are available, or in places where the 
groand is sufficiently flat to allow of carts entering into the 
forests in all directions without made roads, the carriage of 
timber or firewood by carts is much cheaper than by the agency 
of men or pack animals. Logs, scantlings of all kinds, poles and 
firew'ood may be carried in ordinary carts. Carts specially 
•constructed for the carriage of large logs are not as a rule 
necessary. The common country cart varies considerably in 
shape and size in the different parts of India ; the construction 
of the common country cart of Northern India is shown in 
figures 3 to 6 (pages l6, 17, iS) 

§ 12 ,- The following description of the country cart shown in 
figures 3 to 6 was written by Rai Saheb Upendra Nath Kanjilal, 
Extra-Assistant Consen*ator of Forests, and Vernacular Instruc- 
tor at the Imperial Forest School, Dehra Dun : — 

••The o(fig.3,pagei6)are 12* 9* long .and si" X 2" .and arc made 

■of sal {JShorea robasia). They are not parallel to each other, but meet 
at the front where the yoke is attached. The back ends are slightly bent 
upwards, so as to prevent the load from slipping oH behind. The shalts 
fit into two squ.aFC notches about half an inch deep, cut in the axle (sec 
fig- 4. which they are simply tied by ropes (they are neither 

nailed nor bolted to it). At the front end the shafts arc bevelled on the 
inner sides, and are nailed to a wedge-shaped piece of wood (i) which is 
placed between them. An L-shaped elbow (c) (fig. 5, page 17) is bolted 
on to this wedge-shaped piece of wood and keeps the ends of tiic shafts off 
the ground when the bullocks arc unyoked. 

Body qf the cart.— Five cross-pieces of sal (d, d) (fig. 3), 4% lo 5 
inches wide and 2 inches deep, and-of lengths varying with the distance be- 
tween the shafts, arc nailed onto the shafts, at intervals of from 15 to 23 
inches. Pieces of plank («, e), usually rejected slabs of trees, arc placed be- 
-tween these cross-pieces. Battens are placed over them and sometimes 
-nailed to the shafts. Two other pieces of wood (/,/) 6 feet long and 3 indies 
by 2 inches, are also nailed to the shafts, and arc necessary to keep the 
wheels in position. Two holes (g,g), one near cither end, ate bored in each 
of the cross-pieces, and removable uprights [h, /;) (see fig, 5, page 1 7) 
usually 3 feet long, arc placed in these holes. After the cart is loaded, each 
pair of uprights are Bed together by ropes. The length of the uprights 
used varies according to the nature of the load of the cart. 

The axle t (fig. 4, page id) is also made of sfll, is circular in section, 6 feet 
long and 5 inches in diameter. About i| feet from cither end the diameter is 
reduced to 2| inches, so that it may (it into the hole in the nave of the wheel 
prepared to receive it. The thickness of the axle is reduced in two steps 
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Figure ti a pKHi of u (ivnfry fart of Ncrihi'm Indta: a,!x are the 
Fnafts; b a ntdse'shapcdfiece of vood; i,dcross-pieees iiailedfo theshaflss 
c, c plenhs forviiiig the bottim of Iht cart 1 !, i cross'pieecs vhich help to 
support the wheel j g, g holes in etoss-pieccs, Mo ttltieh the uprights h.h 

{fig, Stpage 17) ore fitted; i, i <ife the ends 0/ theaxk: oisihenavc: p therm 
of the wheels ; q. q are the pieces of wood which keep the wheel in position 
Scale 3 feet = > inch. (Drawn by Rai Saheb U. N. KaujUal.) 

Fig. 4. 



figure 4 is an elevation ef the axlccf the comnion country cart of North- 
ern India ; \ is the axle, s inches in duimeter at mid length and j, ] bars Ot 
iron let in to strengthen ike journal; fc, k w-renght iron rings shrunk an 
10 prevent the axle from splitting; a, a the shafts seen in cress sec- 
tion; \, \ the bolts which fasten the iron bar to the axle. Scale 3fe/i=i inch. 
(Drawn by Rai Saheb V, N. Kanjilal.) 

and by easy curves of -J- inch radios, instead of rectangular incisions ; on 
the first step J inch deep a ivroiiglit iron flat bar ring k, k, (i^X O is shrunk 
on to prevent splitting and also abrasion by the rotating wheel. 


LJtpwsI 
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On the lower fare of the joornal is let in a half-round bar of wrought 
iron O', /) about a inches wide and t inch thick, this bar is sunk into the 
middle portion of ti e axle for a length of about n inches and is bolted by 
wrought iron 3-inch bolts passing through the mid length of the a\!e and 
bar from top to bottom. The bar strengthens the journal end and pretents 
abrasion of its undcrfacc. 

The st'/u’f/s.— 1 he ftllces { w, »it (fig. $, below) are ti inches deep and 
3i inches wide, and are made of ii*.Mi (0.;/6rrg;» St'"- ’. The spokes (n, m 
arc of sal [Shsrca re? j/i.'a.' and vary in •■cetion from .t inche' by 2 inches to 
2 inches square. There art- «’\ pirr.l'el pairs ''f spokes in each wheel. The 
first pairs put in (par.il'.el to the di'.irtlc* ft the aheei) arc of the largest 
scantling. The nc\t pairs ar*- of rred’um s,io and arc tenoned partly 
into the nave and partly into the ‘poke' a!rc.'>tl\ in position (see fig. 5 
below). The bast pair of spokes are of the smallest scantling. All the 
spokes (except the first p.airs) arc me’-tised pnrtK into the nave and partly 
into the spokes last placed in position. 

Fig. 5. 



Figure 5 is a side tUvotion of the common country cart of Northern India ; 
a is the shaft / b the hlocli of evood to •ufhich the shafts themseleies and the hiee 
piece C are bolted ; d, d arc the crOJs*/tifC« into xchick h, h the uprights 
are stepped; e, e ate the planks which form the bottom of the cart ; I, tare 
the ends of the cross-pieces on to which the keeper q is filed 1 m, m are 
felloes of the wheels, and n, n its spokes ; r is the yoke. Scale 3 feet = / 
inch. {Drawn by Rat Saheb V. N. Kanjilah) 

The nave {o) (fig, 3, page 16) is of sdl {Shorea robusia) slightly 
bevelled at cither end. Each end of the axle hole is lined with a wrought 
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iron ring i inch wide and i of an inch thick rounded oR on the inner face to 
f" radius ; a wrought iron ring with a djameter of 5 inches is shrunk on 
over the body to further strengthen it. Tiie extreme length of the nave is 
15 inches and its diameter is 10 inches, the diameter of the axle hole being 
2^ inches. 

The wheels are kept in their places by two curved pieces of wood (5, g) 
(fi&* 5 )f 7 inches w ide at the middle and 4 to 5 inches wide at the ends. These 
pieces of wood are 2 inches thick and 5 feet long. They are fitted on at 
mid-length to the journal ends, and at their ends on to the two long cross- 
pieces (^, /) (fig, 3, page 16) which are fastened to the body of the cart 
itself, and arc tied to the nearest upright or to the shafts. In order to take 
a wheel off, the ends of this curved keeper are untied, and the keeper itself 
removed. The wheel is then pulled off. The operation is much facilitated 
by tilting the cart slightly so as to take the pressure off the wheel. The 
keepers (g, g) serve as foot-rests for men when loading or unloading the cart. 

The yoke (r) (fig. 6) is made of sissu [Dalbersia Sissu) if .available, 
but can also be made of sal {Skorea robusta). It fits into a notch cut in the 
front ends of the shafts, and is fastened to the latter by ropes. It is aj 
inches thick with a maximum width of 4 inches, and is rounded where it 
rests on the necks of the cattle. 

Fig. 6 . 



Figure 6 is an elevation of the yolte of the eotK>non country cart of" 
Northern India j r is the yoh t b the block of wood of it) and a, a the’! 

ends (f the shifts which are nailed to its s, s are the vertical holes bored in" 
the yoke to take the pins t, t. Seale 3 feet = i inch. {Drawn by Rat 
Saheb U. N. Kanjilnl.) 

Four vertical holes {s, r) arc bored through it, one on either side of the por- 
tions which rests on the necks of the cattle. Wooden pegs (t, 1) to which the 
halters of the cattle arc fastened lit into these holes. Usuallj only two 
pegs are put into the two outer holes, and the ends of the liallcrs are passed 
through the other two holes and tied in a knot.” 

§ 13 . When it is required to place a large log in a country 
cart, one wheel is usually taken oJF, the bared journal end placed 
on the ground and the sticks which form the side of the cart 
removed. A rough inclined plane of logs is formed on cither 
side of the axle and the log rolled up this inclined plane on to 
the body of the cart by means of ropes, and poles used as levers. 
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The mid-length of the axle should be supported during this 
operation, the carl and its load should not be carried on the 
journal end alone. 

The log is tied to the body of the cart with ropes, or held 
while the axle of the cart is brought into a horizontal position 
by levers, when the wheel is replaced. 

When the log is too heavy to be placed on the body of a cart, 
it may be slving by chains underneath one or two pairs of 
wheels, the log being fastened below the axles of the wheels so 
as to raise it slightly .above the ground. 

A cart which is intended to carry heavy logs slung below its 
axle should have larger wheels. If the cart is cotwtructed with 
long shafts and a short tail, 2 or 3 men can use the cart itself as 
a lever to raise a heavy log off the ground to the height of the 
axle to which it is to be attached with chains. In the .‘\ndamnns 
squared logs of padauk up to 3 feet side and weighing as much 
as 3 tons were thus raised by 4 or 5 men and slung below the 
axle. The wheels were specially made 7 feet 9 inches in dia- 
meter. Buffaloes were used to drag them over good roads. 
The axles of the carts were of iron. — (d/r. iT. G. Chester.) 

§ 14, The following descriptions of the timber carts in 
use in Upper Burma have been compiled from drawings 
.and descriptions kindly sent by the Bombay-Burma Trading 
.Corporation ; Messrs. Darwood & Sons, timber contractors ; 
Mr. J. Oliver, Conservator of Forests; and Mr. C. E. Muriel, 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle, Upper Burma. 

In Upper Burma teak logs are now usually transported 
on 

(1) ordinary country carts, 

(2) small timber carts (Burmese gmdeiis). 

In both country timber cart and small gindeik the logs arc 
placed on the bod}' of the cart above the axle. 

Ordinary country carts can carry logs up to 6 to 7J feet 
girth, while the small timber cart will carry logs up to g feet 
girth ; the former dragged by buffaloes, the latter by buffaloes 
or an elephant. 
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§ 15 . TIIR OKDINMIV COUNrUV TIMt'.r.lt CART.— -Thf. 
Burmcsi! country limber cart consist*? of n pair of wliffls, .i 
wooden .axle, two wooden sb.ifts^ .a yoke and a simple frame* 
work which supports the lop. 

In Upper Burma the ordinary liurmcsr c.art*wheel f/aiftTi/ryA') 
consists of four pieces of wood— 

(i) The axlfbus, which consists of a holfow cylinder 
15 inches loop, 4* inches ouKide and 3^ insid** 
diam»’ter. !i i*; usually hiiiU op of two pieces f>I 
wood bound tupethcr by plaited cane hands. 

(c) The tniddic [ii-;c«* (e/t'em), uliich i^ a slali of wood 
3 Iced 0 iiichef in h'apth, 1 font ^ inches wiile .^nd 
.j* Jiichcs thick. t::pcrin[; to 2 iuch'-s .at ihi: rdpes, 
(3) Cc (4) Tu ft side pieces (xyr/^rre) o! con-.laiii width .mkI 
faslcncti to the ccniwal slab by wcdpe-“liiiped 
tonpucs of woi>d (dowels) inserted in slots, cut in 
the thickness of the wood, for their reception. 

The middle .and two side pircc arc usually made of padnuk 
{Pteretertus nidicui ). In order to pivc preatcr ripidily to the 
wheel, /.ve pieces of stiff bamboo arc placed one on either side 
of it and tied tnpethcr hy pieces of cane passinp ihroagh holes 
cut in the outer slabs of which the wheel i.s made. 

The v^lircls .are round at first, hut .«oon wear oval, .ns the 
wood wears quicker with the grain than .against it. TJie ii.nlives 
prefer them to Knplish wheels, as they Innvel belter tiwouph 
deep mud, Municipalilies and the Public Works r 3 i‘p:ir*.mirnl 
object to them, as they c.it rip the m>.ids very much, 'rhry are 
rapidly poinp out of ii'u* in the more civili?c>J part? of Ihtrm.n. 

!n the I’yininanri di-iiricl the cart now pencraily u^ecl by the 
Hombay-Burma Trading Corporation is the common ruuntry-cart 
fitted with wheels of the Bnglish pattern, instead of ihe old- 
f.ishioncd solid Burmese wheels. The wh''ei« only are supplied 
by the Corpor.itiou to their conlrr.* tors, and the remaining parts 
of the carts .arc constructed 1 leallj in the forc.st without u-sinp 
any iron work whatever ; fonspq«''atly if .any part breaks down, 
it can he at once rcp.aircd on the spot 
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The cart thus modified consists of the following parts : — 

(fl) A wooden aslc. 

(A) A pair of wheels. 

(c) T wo shafts. 

(if) A wooden yoke. 

(c) The framework of the cart. 

(«) The icoodcK axle ffig. 7, bclowj is usually made of 
Schlcichcra and is 7 feet long. The central portion of 

this axle is rectangular, 3I feet long, 7 inches wide, and 9 
inches deep. Two semi-circular grooves (r, c), 3 inches in 
diameter, are cut on this portion on either side of the axle at a 
distance of 14 inches from its centre The ino ends (A, A) arc each 
2 1 inches long, circular in section, and tapering slightly outwards, 
the diameter of the inner end of th''sc portions b:ing 34 
inches, and the diameter at the outer end sj inches. 
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Pigiirr 1 it an rlcsalton of the „xle of the common Burmese country 
timber earl ; a is the central portion of the axle, rectangular in section j b, b 
are thi journal ends, which are circular in section 1 c, c are grooves which 
help to fix the body of the cart on to the axle / d, d are the linchpins which 
keep the wheels in position. [Scale 3 feet =r i inch.) 

A small rectangular hole (rf), i A" x 5 '', is bored in each axle 
at a distance of 2 inches from the end to take the wooden linch. 
pin which keeps the wheel in position. 

(A) The wheels (figs. 8 and 9, page 23) are 4 feet to feet 
2 inches in diameter. The nave (<7, fig. 9) is made of padouk 
[Pterocarpus indicus, Willd.), is circular in section and 18 inches 
long, and contains an iron axle-box. The middle portion of the 
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nave into which the spokes are tenoned is lo inches in diatnelcr 
and 8 inches long. The spokes are 3 inches wide, and conse- 
quently a 2i-inch space is left on either side of the spokes on 
this central portion of the nave, after they have been put in position. 
The outer diameter of either end of the nave is 8| .inches, so 
that its exact shape is that of a short cylinder, with two ends in 
the shape of truncated cones. hole {e, fig. 8), 4 inches in 
diameter, is bored in the nave to receive the iron axle-box. The 
nave is strengthened by four wrought iron rings [f^f, fig. g), i 
inch wide and gths of an inch thick. Two of these are placed, 
one at either end, while the remaining pair are placed round 
the central portion of the nave, one on either side of the 
spokes. 

The nave is connected with the rim of the w-heel by 14 teak- 
wood spokes {b, b, fig, 8, page 23); two spokes being let into each 
felloe (r, c, fig- 8). The spokes are 16 inches long (from nave lo 
felloe), 3 inches thick, and 2^ inches deep. They taper froni 3^ 
inches at the nave to 2j inches at the circumference of the 
wheel. They are tenoned both into the nave and the felloes. 

The rim of the wheel consists of seven teak-wood felloes (c, c) 
w'hichare each 21 inches long, 4 inches deep, and 3 to 2^ inches 
wide. These are dowelled into each other in the usual manner, 
and are further strengthened by an iron tyre [d, fig. 8),’ 2^ 
inches wide and half an inch thick. This tyre is! 12J feet in 
circumference, and should be heated, put on to the rim of the 
w'heel while hot, and then cooled by pouring cold water over it 
or immersing the wheel in water. In cooling, the tyre shrinks 
and so tightens all the joints between the felloes. 

(c) The shafts arc made of roughly rounded poles of any 
kind of tough wood. A cart has two shafts which are united 
at the end to which the yoke is attached. The length of the 
shafts from the axle to the front end is .about 13 feet for buffa- 
loes and somewhat less for bullocks. The shafts project back- 
wards about 2 feet bej'ond the axle which gives them a total length 
of about 15 feet. The)' are 5 inches in diameter. The w’ay in 
which the shafts arc attached to the axle of the cart is shown in 
figures 10, II and i2, pages 24 and 25. Two holes {c, c, fig. 12) 
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Fig. 8 . 



Fig. 9. 



Figtiye 8 is a front elevation and figure p a side elevation of a viheel of 
a timber carts a is the naves e is the hole bored through the nave and lined 
viith an iron tube to take tho axles b, boro the spokes s c, c the felloes tahieh 
make up the rim of the wheels d the iron tyres i, f iron straps added to 
.Tf. strengthen the axle-box. (Scale a feet= 1 inch.) 
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„c bortd Ihrougl. e»cl, shaft a. a distance ol 6 
eachiolhcr. Four tfooden pitta (ttvo ttt each shaft) about 3 
toot long and 25 inchos by ij tnchos tn soclton (rf, * ‘>8=' 

„d . 2 ) arc placed in thoao hole,. The lone, end. ol Ihc^pt a, 
fitr 1 1) cut on cilher side of the axle / to 
“ Tor wMo 5ft upper ends project above the body ot 

( c. fig. 12 ) made out of bamboo. 

Fig. 10. 



Figtiie ic is cr. end seeiioml tiaaHen cfa Biirritse (iwter cart wifi, a 
log on it . a is the lody of the cart . b.b the /ire shofis, seen in erots //->, 
ihii ; d, d the pins rAiich fx the body to Ilf axle-tree f ; c, c are the sel, eels’, 
rr ff 'ike litich-rins : h, h the Sevres sera in cross section, used for getting the 
%g on to the cart ; n, n, n the notches under the log in echich' cross bars are 
placed to effect the final adjustment of the log on the Cart: I is the end 
elevaticn of the lag. (Scale 2 feet = ,/ inch.) 



trakspori along ordinary roads or paths. 25 
Fig 11. 



Figure tt is a ptav of gaari of the arU-tree’’ i ( fig. lo) to slioss the 
position of the notches e, e, e, e, in seJtick the pins d, d ft.’ j, j ore yarls of 
thejaurneh of the n-ifr, on svkich the trlieels revolve. 

Figure T2 ie a cross-section through the body of the cart; a is the body 
of the cart in cross-section ; bis pari of a shaft; c, c the holes’’, in the 
shaft through which the pins d, d pass ; f is the axle-tree seen in cross- 
section 1 g the cords by which the upper eisds^of the pins are fastened 
together. {Scale 2 feet = / inch.) 

The dist^ce between the shafts Avhere thej'^ are fixed to the 
axle is about 2 feet. The shafts meet in front for a length of 12 
inclies and are usually tied together and to the yoke fay means 
'of strips of raw hide or pieces of cane, 

{d) The foie is made out of teak. It is 61 to 7 feet long, 
and shaped as shown in figures 13, 14 and 15. It is placed on 
the necks of the buffaloes or bullocks. The latter are yoked to 
the cart by pegs passing through the yoke and falling on either 
side of the animal's neck ; a loop of raw hide or string passes 
from one peg to the other under the animal’s neck. 

•VoL. III. 
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Fig. 13- 



Fig, 14. 




hafts of a cotHV.on Btirine In these fipuees a, acre 

■ff. 14 a front elcooUov, j either tide of the 

he shafts, b the yoLcs c c the j ns ,, 

Seale a feet Clinch. {Drason by Mr. J.M . Olives.) 
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(f) The framework of the cart (fig. lo, page 24) (Burmese 
stti) consists of a block of pyinkado or teak 4 feet long, 
iS inches deep, and 6 inches wide. 

This block is placed above the shafts and is kept in position 
by the pins {d, d) which pass through the shafts {b, b) and 
lit into the two grooves cut on either side of the axle (e, 
e, e, e, fig, 11), This block forms the body of the cart, and the 
log rests partly on it and partly on the shafts. 

The levers used for finally adjusting the log are placed in the 
grooves («, «, m, fig. 10) cut on the upper surface of the block. 

§ 16 . Elephants, buffaloes, or bullocks may be used to drag 
this kind of timber cart. When elephants are used, so long as 
the ground is level, the log is balanced in the ordinary way; but 
when the logs have to be carted down an incline, the log is 
placed in the cart with the heavier end of the log resting on the 
ground behind; on coming to level ground, the log is again 
shifted into its original position. 

§ 17 , Method of loading the cart. — In the Pyinmana 
district the method of loading the cart is as follows s— 

Two long poles {h, h, fig. 10) to serve as levers are placed 
on the top of the sin, (n, fig. 10) resting outside the pegs 
(rf, d, fig. 10). The levers project some 3 or 4 feet beyond 
the wheels and arc tied at their further extremities to the 
shafts near the yoke. The cart is then placed with the levers 
over the end of the log to be lifted (see fig. 16, page 28), 
and the front of the cart lifted till the levers touch the ground. 
A chain is then passed under the end of the log and attached 
to the levers. 

Blocks having been placed against the wheels, the yoke 
is drawn down by six or seven men until it rests on the ground. 
This has the effect of raising the log ; props are then placed 
tinder the log, and the process, if necessary, is repeated. 
WHeh^ the log is sufficiently raised, the cart is backed under 
it,, as far as it will go, and the props and levers are removed. 
Buffaloes are next harnessed to the end of the log which is 
then pushed by them on to the cart as far as is necessary. 

E 2 
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Fig. i6 



Figiiie i6 show a teak log in process of being lifted 07t to a cart ; a, a 
are the long levet s tied to the front end of the shafts atid t esttng on the 
body of the cat t outside the ptns, by means of -Jihich the end of the log is 
raised off the gtonnd. {From a photograph taken by Mr. J, W. Oliver, 
Consei vator of Forcsis.) 

The final adjustments as regards balance are made by 
means of iron crowbars inserted in grooves («, », n, fig, lo, 
page 24) of the sin, and the log is then secured in this position* 

The thin end of the log, it should be noted, rests over the 
yoke of the cart, the heavy end being placed aft. The log is 
then tied in position and is ready to be carted away. The 
carting is generally done by one pair of buffaloes, but more 
can be employed if necessary. 

Six or seven men are required to load a log, but as there 
are always several carts together, it is not necessary* to employ 
more than one man to each cart. 

The log, part of which is seen in figure 16, in process of 
being loaded, was 32 feet long and 5 feet in mean girth. The 
largest log brought out in this manner was 24 feet long with a 
mean girth of loj feet. If the logs to be carted are not 
very large, shorter levers can be used. In this case the 
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levers are tied to an iron crowbar placed under the shafts, 
notches being cut on the levers to prevent their slipping. 

§ 18. In theShweli forests, where country timber carts with 
solid wheels are still in use, the log is first dragged by buffaloes 
or an elephant to the cart-road. Four or five pairs of buffaloes 
are sometimes rcqinred to drag a heavy log. The middle 
pairs are attached to ring-bolts screwed into the log. Occasion- 
ally a mi.ved team of an elephant and buffaloes is used. Buffaloes 
cannot be empIo 3 -ed on vert* broken ground. They can drag 
logs up ver^- steep hills, but require a bro.nd even track. 

The log is placed on the cart a^. fellows. Inclined grooves 
for the wheels of the cart arc cut m the ground, and the cart 
is backed into the grooves so that the a>.!e rests on the surface 
of the ground ; the log which has been previously pl.tced in 
position is then pushed over rollers on to tlic cart by means 
of an elephant or a pair of buffaloes. When loaded, the Jog 
should be so balanced that the hinder (butt) end just drags on 
the ground. 

Either an elephant or buffaloes can be used for dragging 
this cart If the latter, two or more pairs are required, one pair 
being harne.«!sed to the butt end which is thus kept slightly off 
the ground. If an elephant is used, the end of the Jog is allowed 
to drag along the ground, and the animal is hitched on to a 
hook at the end of the pole of the cart. 

§ 19, Carts are loaded in the Tharrawaddy district in the 
following manner. Two upright poles with a fork at the top 
of each are planted in the ground about 6 feet apart. A loose 
cross-piece rests in these forks. One end of a chain is fi.ved 
tb the centre of this cross-piece, and a two-handed lever is 
attached to the same point. The log is then placed between 
the uprights, and the other end of the chain pas.sed under it 
and securely fastened to the cross-piece above. The two- 
handed lever is now rotated round and round at right angles 
to the cross-piece and the chain is thus wound round and 
round the cross-piece and the log raised so that a cart can be 
pushed under it. ■ 
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In the Lower Chindwin district this principle of lifting logs 
has been still further developed. A light portable wooden 
frame, consisting of two strutted posts supporting a cross-piece, 
is substituted for the framework of rough poles used in the 
Tliarrawaddy district. 

An iron screw, about 2 inches in diameter and 4 feet long, 
works through a hole cut ih the cross-piece near its centre, in 
a socket fixed to the upper surface of this beam. The posts 
of the framework are about 6\ feet high. The lower end of 
the screw terminates in a sivivcl ring, through which a 
chain can be slung. 

Just above the ring four iron handles project from the 
screw, like the moveable levers from a capstan-head, and by 
these the screw is rotated and thus raised. When the log, 
which is slung by a chain passed round it somewhere near its 
centre of gravity to the swivel ring, is sufficiently raised off the 
ground, by rotating the screw, &gindeik (see page 19), with low 
broad solid wheels, is placed near the end of the log resting on 
the ground, and a man gets on to the end of the log which is in 
the air and by his own weight raises the end near the cart, which 
is then pushed along under the lifted log to the required position.* 

§ 20 . Small gindeik.— The small gindeik consists of the 
following parts : — 

(«) An axle. 

(i) A pair of wheels. 

(c) A shaft. 

[d) A wooden yoke. 

(c) The body of the cart itself. 

The a.vie is made of iron and is 6 feet in length. The 
central portion is 4 feet long, rectangular in section, being 3 
inches deep and i J inches thick, of the shape shown in figure 17. 

The ends (i, i) of the axle arc circular in section with a 
diameter of 2$ inches at the inner end, tapering to ai inches at 
the outer end. 'I hey are 12 inchc«: long ; slots i inch by {[ inch 
are cut at a distance of 2 inches from cither end to receive the 
iron Unch-pins (c, c), which keep the wheels in position, 

• The " Inillan Ferester," June, iFffi. 
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Fig. 17. 



Figure 17 is an elevation of the iron axle uf il-.e small Burmese timber- 
cart (gindeik): a is the central portion of ike axU, rectangular in seetion: 
b, b the tseo journal ends on ‘alack the wheels rotate are circular in section; 
d, d are Ike rectangular holes punched in the axle to receive the bolls 
tohich fasten the body of the cart to the axle; c, c are the pins sehich keep 
the wheels in position. (Seale s feet —i inch.) 

The ssheeh are constructed similarly to those described on 
page 21, et scq. They are onK'g feel 8 inches in diameter, but 
have wider tires and are generally heavier, and in consequence 
better suited for rougher roads. The nave is made of 
padaul:, is to inches long, 10 inches in diameter at the middle 
and 8 inches at either end, the axle-pin 2 in diameter. 
There are four iron rings — two arc placed, one on either side of 
the spokes ; and the other two, at either end of the nave. These 
rings are ij: inches wide and three-eighths of an inch thick. 
The spokes arc generally made of pyinkado [Kylia dolabrt- 
formis ) ; they are 1 2 inches long, 3 inches wide, and 4 inches 
deep. The rim of the wheel is made up of five pyinkado felloes, 
each 23 inches long, 4^ inches deep, and 5 inches wide. An iron 
tire, 1 1 feet in circumference, 5 inches wide, and 4 inch thick 
is shrunk on to the rim. 

The shaft is generally made of pangah {Tenninalia Chebitla) 
and is 15 feet long, 7 inches deep, and 6 inches wide at the 
larger end ; and 4 inches wide and 4 inches deep at the end to 
which the yoke is attached. An iron strap {^) (fig. 18, page 32) 
24 feet long, 2 inches wide and half an inch thick, is passed 
round the small end of the shaft and fastened to it by three 
bolts, five-eighths of an inch in diameter, one of which is an eye 
bolt. ' An iron loop, (e), three-fourths of an inch in diameter, is 
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n'clclcd on to the upper side of tins stirrup, at a distance of 3 
inches from the end of the shaft. The eye holt [d) is about 20 
inches distant from this loop. A strong ring-boU (/) passes 
through the eye bolt (rf) and is furnished with a two-armed nut 
which can be screwed up or down at will. 

Fig. iS. 



Fig. 19. 



Ft^ires IS cud rg shov the device /or attaching the yoke fo.the sho/i-^^ 
of a tienbefcart. Figure eg is ait elevation of the end of the shaft ; .1 ‘is ' 
the shaft; b is the stirrup strap: c. c, the bolt: by which th' stirmp is 
fastened to the shaft ; cl « <«« eye bolt ; c ti 11 loop wcld.d ok to the strap . 
f is a ring-bolt passing through the eye hoR d /'g is an ermed nut uorling 
on thi stem of f. 

Figure tS sho'-vs the bar lehich fits on to the stirrup shop b c.r,d keeps 
the yoke in position ; n is a slot cut in the end of the tar which fits or; to 
the stem of the ring-hoU I (fig. to) ; > is Hu-^ohe ti: cross;sertion ; h ii 
the hock which fits into the loop c. (.tcate i foot =J< tneftO 

A wrought iron bar, 2 feet 3 inches long, 3 inches 
wide,, and three-fourths of an inch thick, of the shape shown 
in figure iS, furnished with a slot k at one end, lias a strong 
hook, h, at the other. This hook is placed in the loop e, near 
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the end of the stirrup strap b. The yoke is placed in position 
up against this loop, the bar placed over it, and the ring-bolt /"is 
placed in the slot at the end of the iron bar. The nut is then 
•'screwed on tight so as to keep the bar IJxed in position. 
This fastening may be further strengthened by passing a chain 
round both shaft and yoke, the end link of the chain 'being 
placed over the ring-bolt. The wooden yoke used is similar to 
that already described. 

A block of pyinkado f 5, figs. 20, 21 and 22) 4 feet long, 
15 inches deep, and 12 inches wide forms the body of the cart. 
A segmental trough, 24 inches wide, with a maximum depth of 
5 inches, is cut centrally on the upper surtace of this block to 
receive the log (see figs, 20, 21, 22}. 

Two curved iron bars (rf, rf, figs. zo. 21, 22), 3 inches wide, 
^ inch thicky and 4 inches shorter than the upper surface of 
the block, are fastened with stout iron spike.a on to it along 
either side to prevent llic edges of the block being damaged by 
the log. 

A notch, the same dimensions as the axle and rectangular 
in section, is cut in the lower side of the block, to receive the 
axle. The axle is kept in position by two iron plates {/<, h, 
figs. 20, 21 and 22) which are spiked on to the bottom of the body 
of the cart. 

A hole, I foot long, 3i inches deep, and 8 inches broad, is 
cut in the block to receive the end of the shaft (cr, fig. 2i) 
.wjiich’ is bolted to the axle. 

' ' Two bent iron stay.s {e, c, figs, so and 22) are • placed 
one on either side of the shaft, and are bolted to it and to the* 
block of pyinkado in order to strengthen the connection. The 
straight portion of the stay is 24 inches long and the bent por- 
tions each 3 inches. The width of the stays Is 2J inches and 
their'thickncss { an inch. 

Two strong curved pins (A, k, figs. 20, 21 aiiti 22) are bolted 
through the body of the cart, and the chain which keeps the log 
in position in the cart is fixed to them. 

The advantage of the small gindeik over the cart described 
in §.^5* pnges 20 to 27, is that it can be used on much rougher 
■ VOL. III. V 
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Figures 20, St and 2S skovs ike construction of the small timber-cart 
(gindeik) used in Upper Burma for the extraction of teak logs. 

Figure so is a sectional plan, figure at an end elevation, and figure 22 
a side elevation. In these figures a is the skafi; b the block of eeood •altich 
forme the body .of the eari; c the axle: d, d the b.inds of iron added to 
prevent the block being •xorn astray by the teak logs cr.' f'ed .• e, c the iron 
straps -xhieh strengthen the connection betvseen the boly of the cart and the 
shaft { f the bolt vhieh fastens ikes: straps to ih e shaft ; g, g the bolts vehich 
fasten them to the b^dy of the art and also iai-’ the Itcoks . I;, It the hooks to 
which the eltains keeping the I ig in position i.’“' fastened; h, h are the two 
plates spiked on to the bottan of the block which keep the axle c in position / 
1, 1 are the liuck-pins whiek keep the wheels from shipping on the axle-trees { 
s,s,s are spikes by which the iron hands d, d the iron plates h, h are 
fastened to the body of the earf. The parts totted are not actuolly seen, but 
are added to show the reliCiva position of the di'rerent parts of the cart 
{Seale 2 feet = t inch,) 

roads and that it requires only two or three men to load it. The 
disadvantages are that it is heavier and is complicated with iron 
work, which is liable to get oat of order ; that the loading can 
only be done at fixed places; and that at lea.sl two pairs of 
buffaloes are required for a log which on the lighter cart could 
’ easily be dragged by one pair. 

The logs are placed on the carts and secured in position in 
the manner described in § 17, pages 27 to 29. 

§ 21 . A larger gindeik (see fig. 23) has been tried by 
the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation for the extraction of 
• large logs. The chief difference between this cart and the 
gindeik is that the wheels are much larger and that the axle 

Fig. 23, 



Figure 23 shows a large gindeik with a log in position. The attachment 
ofiheyoketo the shaft is that shown in detail in figures tS and tg, page 32, 
{Reduced from a photograph taken by Mr, J, W, Oliver, Conservator of 
Forests,) 

F 2 
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bar is bent in tlie middle so as to allow of the log being slung 
under it. 

This type of cart has been almost entirely abandoned, as it 
was found that the return journey of the empty carts to the 
forest depdts takes almost as much out of the cattle ns the 
down journey with a load on. This is due to the great weight 
of the pole of the cart, which, without a load to balance it, 
rests altogether on the buffaloes’ necks. Furthermore, the large 
^indciki being of complicated structure, is apt to gel otil'of 
order, and necessitates the upkeep in the forest of an expensive 
staff of blacksmiths which is not required if the type of cart 
described on pages 20 to 37 is used. 

SECTION UK— ROLLING ROADS.* 

§ 22 . Rolling road.s can be used for the extraction of logs 
where the slope of the hillside is gentle. They are also 
constructed round the sides of a hill, immediately below a' 
forest, so that all logs from the forest above may be worked 
down to them, and then rolled along them to the head of the 
slide or sledge road along which they arc taken to the nearest 
floating stream which is suitable for drifting purposes, The 
rolling roads constructed in UicBashahr Forest Division,® Pun-, 
jab, in connection with the extraction of logs from, the Upper 
Sutlej deodar forests, arc from 14 to 18 feet wide, 'fbe maxi- 
mum gradient permissible on them is 10“ or i in 5J. The 
best gradient for a rolling road is i in 20 or nearly 2° 50", As 
in the case of earth or dry wooden slides, it is not advisable 
to lay out the road at the same gradient throughout, but the 
gradient should be changed so that steep sections arc succeeded, 
by almost level sections, in order to prevent the logs from 
becoming uncontrollable. Where steep gradients arc unavoid- 
able, they should be short and should be succeeded by. level 
or .'ilmost level sections in order to check the velocity of the 
descending logs. The mean gradient of a rolling road should 
not, if practicable, exceed 3® on in 19. Practically, the Forest 

I Mr G. C. Jillnnikcn, Lreputy Cor«.ci>&tor cf Fcrc«tc, Punja*\ 

* Iht *' Indian Vcl, XV, paR« i-j;, e« 
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ofSccr has often to adopt such gradients as the conflguralion of 
the ground neccssitatesj as, for example, when he wants to get 
his logs across a cliff or a sleep rocky slope and has no alter- 
native bat to make a rolling road along a certain ledge, or 
stratum which slopes in the required direction, but with a fall of 
T in lo. Frequently, owing to obstructions in the direction of the 
alignment of a rolling road, it has to be discontinued and an 
earth slide or wooden shoot substituted for it. connecting the 
upper portion of the rolling road to one constructed at a lower 
level. On steep rolling roads, logs are apt to get out of hand 
and the workmen are in greater d.anger of being hurt. 

The road is bogunt by laying a row of large stones at A 
{fig. 24), and above them rough logs of various kinds, or 
brushwood, obtained in the clearing the road through the 
forest. It i.s found that logs or brushwood are far preferable 
lo stones as they are better able to stand the shocks caused 
by the rolling limber. A coping C, of rough stone, is added 
at the outer edgi.* of the roadway, and earth from the cutting 
above thrown down to give the road a horizontal cross-section. 


Fig. 24. 



Figure J4 is u cioss-sectioii through a rolling r-ad. A is the row of 
large stones which serves as a footing to the road. C 1* the stone coping 
placed along the outer edge if the road; P, P are the poles along which 
the logs arc railed. (Reduced from an illiislration in the " Indian 
Forester,” April iSSg.) ' 

1 Colonel F. R. D.1lle]r, R.E„ Con«<>T.-slor 0( FoRSto, t'iin).ib (rctlRd.) 
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On this, poles P, P are laid similarly to rails on a railroad. 
The poles arc well embedded in the earth to prevent their 
being displaced by the descending logs. Should the rout'c'lie 
across a small ravine or hollow, the latter is cither entirely 
filled up with logs, brushwood, and stones, or it is bridged 
by a rough structure of logs with poles laid across them so ns 
to form a roadway. The cost of construction of a rolling road 
is said to be on an average about Rio per hundred run- 
ning feet. 

§ 23 . Working of rolling roads. * — The logs to be trans- 
ported are placed across the road, one bcliind the other, in 
batches of from xo to 20, and are worked down short distances 
at a time. The coolies commence by wedging the end log of 
the biitch to be moved down the road, with wood and stone. 
When everything is rc.ady, a few stones are placed on the road 
about 30 feet in front of the logs to be moved, where they .arc to 
be brought to rest again. The wedges which keep the logs in 
position arc taken away, and the iogs arc, one at a time,- 
gently levered forward and allowed to roll down to the stone 
slops. If, at starting, the log gets a cant outwards, one end 
is wedged and the other moved slightly forward until the log 
will run straight on to the stone stops. Once the leading log 
of the batch has been stopped, additional stone .>.ti)ps arc no 
longer necessary for those following behind. In this way the 
logs are graduallj' moved down until sometimes the entire length 
of the rolling ro.id is occupied. No ropes arc used to move 
the logs down. Wooden lev'crs, 0 feet long, are the only tools 
employed. 

The workmen stand a few feet in front of the leading log 
with their levers ready to stop it, if necessary, as .*0011 as the 
wedges which keep it from rolling h.ave been removed. Occa- 
sionally accidents have happened through the stones placed 
to stop the logs not hsiving been sulTicirntly heavy for the pur- 
pose. 

Where the gradients of the slopes of a hillside exceed 25® 
(or I in 2*15 nearly), dry wooden slides not more than 500 feet 

1 Mr.G. tt. MinniLen, Perot}' CoR«enaiorrf Foren*. Punjab. 
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in length are now constructed in preference to rolling roads, 
as being a quicker method of transport, and safer as regards the 
workmen. 

Rolling roads arc made of various lengths from 300 feet 
to 2 miles. In their construction sharp curves should be avoided 
as far as possible, for they considerably increase the labour 
necessary to keep the logs moving as they should movC| 
namely, at right angles to the line of the road. Bat in places 
where it is impossible to avoid a sli.arn curve, logs can be 
worked round them as described below. 

A pole 5 or 6 feet long is placed obliquely across the roll- 
ing road, and ths outer pole P (fig. 24. page 37) is taken up. 
The log is then rolled forw.ard to the point where the curve 
begins. The inner end of the log is prevented from moving by 
a wedge driven under it from the lower side, while the outer 
end of the log is brought on to the pole pl.iccd obliquely to the 
road. The coolies then push the free end of the log, resting 
on the oblique log .‘is a roller, round through the required angle. 
This operation is done by degrees, as the log can only be kept 
properly balanced on the obliquely placed pole for a short time. 

The inner end of the moving log rests on a pole which is 
buried. in the ground, until its upper surface is nearly level 
with the rolling road, in order to facilitate the working of the 
log round the curve. 

When the log has been rotated through the required angle, 
it is kept from moving by levers iintilit has been wedged and 
so kept from moving. H the inner end of the log lias come in 
contact with the bank, it is levered out into its proper position. 
The outer pole is dispensed with round curves, because the 
earth of the rolling road offers more] resi.stance to the slipping 
outwards, of the log on the obliquely placed pole on which it 
pivots than the outer pole P (fig. 24, page 37) would. 

The operation of rolling logs along rolling ro.ads with curves 
on them may seem to be tedious at first, but experience in 
Bashahr shows that 8 expert workmen can move 20 or 30 large 
logs round a'sharp short curve in one day. 
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SliCTION IV.— SLEDGE ROADS. 

§ 24 , Sledge roads arc roads speciallj’ constructed for the 
transport of timber or firewood from a higher to a lower level 
in sledges, i,c. vehicles furnished with runners — long, narrow 
pieces of wood placed longitudinally — instead of wheels. The 
runners of the sledge slide over the sledge road. The sledge 
road itself is u.sually spcci.alty prepared so as to facilitate 
the passage of the sledges over it, and also to prevent them from 
leaving the track on which they run. 

The average gradient permissible on sledge roads is greater 
than the maximum gradient allowed on a cart road, but less than 
the maximum gradient allowed on bridle-paths. 'T\\c. gradients 
of a sledge road vary within comparatively small limits. ' If the 
gradient is too flat the loaded sledge will not move’ down the 
road in virtue of its own weight ; and, on the other hand, if the 
gradient is loo steep, it will move down too fast, the’ men 
in charge will not be able to control their rate of progress, and 
the sledge may leave the road while going round a sharp 
curve, and may take the slcdgcroen with It. 

§ 25 . A SLUDGE (see figs, 35 and 36, page 55 ; and 
fig.c. 41 .and 42, page 61) consists essentially of a wooden 
frame, in which the timber or firewood is placed ; and a pair of 
runners, fastened with screws or bolls, longitudinally and 
parallel beneath the framework, and sliding over the sledge 
road. 

The front part of the sledge consists of a pair of handle.*;, ■ 
and if it were desired to build a sledge to trax'cl with either 
end fir.sl there would be a similar pair behind. The handles are 
let into the runnor.s and strutted into the frame of the sledge. 
The slcdgemen guide the sledge, and control to some extent 
the velocity with which it moves, by means of these handles. 

§ 26 . In .aligning a sledge road, the choice of alternative 
routes is much limited by the small variation of gradients 
permissible and by the necc^ssily for constructing curves of 
sufficient radius to allow the loaded sledges to pass round them 
easily. Consequently the gradient of the road' cannot be 
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ir.aterially altered in order to avoid difliculties ; nor can the 
road be taken round very sharp curves in order to avoid either 
the blasting of large masses of rock, or the construction of long 
bridges and viaducts. 

So far, in India, tlie ground over which sledge roads hai-e 
been made has been of a very difficult nature, and has neces- 
sitated the construction of many more bridges and longer cut- 
tings and embankments than would have been necessary had a 
bridle-path only been made over the same line of countr}*. 

§ 27 . In Europe the greater portion of the sledging work is 
done over snow, the sledges being taken along tracks marked 
out for this purpose before the snow falls. Where, however, 
the gradients of the slopes are suitable, the sledges arc taken 
through the forest in any direction. Where the gradient is as 
low as 4° (7 in too), horses are used to drag the sledges. 

In India, however, it has not been found possible to utilize 
the snow for sledging purposes as a substitute for prepared 
tracks, as the snow does not lie in sufficient quantities, or for a 
sufficient length of time, in any of the forests which have been 
yet exploited. 

The sledge roads in the Jaunsar Forest Division, North- 
Western Provinces, lie as a rule below the forests W'hich are 
being worked, at elevations varying from 4,000 to 7,000 feet, 
where snow rarely falls, and never lies sufficiently long to 
allow of its being utilized for sledging. The forests from 
which Ihc trees arc cut run up to 8,000 feet, but these slopes 
arc so sleep that .sledging down or across them is not practi- 
cable with the Isibour available in the locality. 

§ 28 . Gradients on sledge roads. — The gradient of a 
sledge road should be such that a loaded sledge will remain at 
rest on it ; but when set in motion, will move slowly down the 
road in virtue of its own weight. 

The gradient given to any individual sledge road will 
depend upon the dimensions— more particularly the length— of 
the sledge ; the gross weight of the loaded sledge ; the 
width of the cross-pieces, and the kind of wood of which they 

VOL. in. G 
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are made ; and the distance between the cross>picces them* 
selves. 

The gradients of European sledge roads, laid with rough 
timber, usually vary between 3 in 50 and i in 5, that is, 
between about 3^“ and ir j-®; the gradients rarely exceed 
15° (27 in 100), even for short distances. Brakes are some- 
times used on the steeper gradients to decrease the velocity with 
which the sledges move. 

The gradients on the sledge roads which have been con- 
structed in India vary between 4® and u°, the best gradient 
varying between 5!° and 7^°. 

Where the gradient is low, the cross-pieces arc placed 
closer together, so that the sledge rests on a larger number of 
cross-pieces at one and the same time ; and \Yhcrc the gradient is 
high, the cross-pieces are placed farther .apart so that a smaller 
number of cross-pieces support the sledge at one and the same 
time. By placing the cross-pieces closer together, a loaded 
sledge rests on a larger number of supports, and the w’cight 
supported by any one of them is less ; consequently the friction 
between the runners of the sledge and the individual cross- 
pieces (which in this case is the chief resistance to motion, and 
is a factor of the weight which each cross-piece has to support) 
is reduced. 

The cross-pieces must be so arranged that a sledge never 
rests on less than two of them at 003' given moment. 

The actual width of the cross-pieces is- also of importance. 
Mr. Hobart-Harapden, Deputy Conservator of Forests, -is of 
opinion that the chief reason wh}- the Thaditfr sledge road 
worked satisfactorily on a lower gradient than the Deota one, 
is that in the former case the cross-pieces were made of sleepers 
sawn in two, w'hile in the latter sledge road (the first that was 
made) whole sleepers were used as cross-pieces. 

The smoothness or roughness of the grain of the wood of 
which the cross-pieces arc made is also of some importance. 

On the Bamsu sledge road, which was completed and opened 
for traffic in 1893, and is the latest Indian example, the, length 
of sledges used varies from 9 to io| feet. Toon {Cedrela 
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Toona^wsXnMt [Jttglans regia), itoAar {Ccdrus Deodara), and 
chir {Pinus longifotid) were used for cross-pieces. The gradi- 
ent of the sledge road varies from 4“ to 1 1®. Where the gradient 
varies from 4® to 5°, cross-pieces of toon and walnut, which 
are smooth-grained woods, were used, placed 24 inches apart. 
Where the gradient varies between 5® and 7®, cross-pieces of 
toon, deodar, and chir were laid successively in the order 
named, the distance between the sleepers being increased to 30 
inches. On gradients bctiveen 7®ando°, toon and chir sleepers 
arc laid alternately at a distance of 33 inches apart ; while, 
where the gradient is between 9® and 11°, only chir cross-pieces 
are used, and the distance between them is increased to 36 
inches. Chir has a \’ery rough cross grain, but is a soft wood ; 
the grain of deodar is harder, though not so rough as chir, 
while it is softer and at the same time rougher than that of 
walnut or toon. When the cross-pieces are placed 2 feet 
apart, the smaller sledge used rests on three cross-pieces, and 
where the cross-pieces arc 3 feet apart, on two only. 

On bridges the gradient should, if possible, be kept fairly 
low, as it has been found by experience that a loaded sledge 
moves more rapidly over a sledge road laid on a bridge 
than it does over a piece of road of the same gradient, laid on 
a prepared track cut out of the hillside. 

The same remark applies to all sharp curves, as the sharper 
the curve the greater is the tendency tor a loaded sledge 
moving rapidly to leave the track. 

Where the gradients approach the maximum allowed, sand 
is placed on the notches in which the runners move so as to 
increase the friction ; and where considerable lengths of 
steep gradient occur, the spaces between three consecutive cross- 
pieces are filled up with earth or sand to the level of the notches 
so that the runners of the sledge may come in contact with 
the sand, and the velocity of the sledge may be decreased. 

A distance of 30 or 40 feet is left, and then the spaces be- 
tween three more, cross-pieces are again filled up with sand to 
the level of the notches, and so on. 

C 2 
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Where the gradients are very low, a lubricating substance 
(see § 37, page 57) is placed on the notches before the sledges 
pass down the road in order to still further decrease the friction. - 

The experience gained on the working of the Indian sledge 
roads shows us that the less the gradients differ from the 
most suitable gradient the better, as the working of the sledge 
road is easier, and at the same time the wear and tear on the 
sledges and sledge road is less. 

As a general rule, the gradient of sledge roads should not 
deviate more than 2 or 3 degrees, cither more or less, from the 
most suitable gradient, except for short distances, or over very 
difficult ground. 

§ 29. Curves on a sledge road. — The straighter the 
sledge road is, and the fewer the sharp curves on it, the easier 
and more satisfactory will be its working. As sledge roads are 
constructed in the hills, and usually have to be made along the 
sides of ridges or valleys, it is not possible to make the road- 
absolutely straight, nor is this necessary. Sharp curves, espe- 
cially on steep gradients, are dangerous even to experienced 
sledgemen, and may be the cause of serious, if ’not fatal, acci- 
dents to careless or inexperienced hands. If a loaded sledge 
travelling with a too great velocity comes on to a sharp curve, it 
cannot follow round the curv'c, and will leave the road at a tan- 
gent, and will go straight on down the hillside, sometimes taking 
the sledgemen with it. 

Curves with radii of 20 and 22 yards were constructed on the 
Deota sledge road, and after the workmen had become accus- 
tomed to the working of the sledges no serious difficulty was' 
experienced in taking the sledges round them. The sharpest 
curve on the Bamsu sledge road has a radius of 20 yards. 

On sharp curves, wooden battens should be nailed along the 
outside of the notches in the cross-pieces (in which the 
runners move) on the outer side of the curve, in order to prevent 
the sledges from leaving the sledge road. This has much the 
same effect as increasing the depth of the notches themselves j 
but is preferable, in that the sledge throughout whole length 
will be-in contact with the batten ; and any tendency' to leave 
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the road will be effectually checked, and the sledge will be com- 
pelled to follow the track round the cur\-e. The outer side of 
the curve should be laid higher than the inner, in proportion to 
the sharpness of the curve. A rise of 2 or 3 inches will be suffi- 
cient for the sharpest curve admissible on a sledge road. The 
width of the notches on curves must also be increased so as to 
allow the runners of the sledge to move easily round the curve 
and to prevent their jamming in or riding over the notches. 
The effect of raising the outer side of the curve will be to bring 
the perpendicular from the centre of gravity of the loaded 
sledge near.er to the inner notch, and this will help to bring the 
sledge round the curve. 

§ 30 . The gauge of a sledge road — The gauge of a 
sledge road, i.e. the horizontal distance from the centre of one 
notch to the centre of the other, cut in the same cross-piece, 
depends upon the horizontal distance between the runners of the 
sledge. 

The distance between the runners of the sledge used 
depends, in its turn, upon the weight, bulk and shape of the 
material to be transported, and also upon the height of the 
sledge. 

The gauge of the three sledge roads which have been con- 
structed in Jaunsar (North-West Himalaya) w'as determined 
jointly by the dimensions of the metre-gauge and broad-gauge 
sleepers which were to be brought down over them. The sledges 
were made sufficiently wide to hold five metre-gauge sleepers 
(6i feet long by 8i inches broad and 4^ inches thick) placed 
longitudinally on their smaller sides, or four broad-gauge sleepers 
(loi^ feet long by loj inches wide and 5^ inches thick) also 
placed lengthwise on their smaller sides. The distance between 
the runners varies in the different sledge roads in Jaunsar from 
22 inches to 29 inches, the runners themselves being each 2 
inches wide. ' *• 

In finally determining the gauge of a sledge road, we 
should bear in mind that the greater the gauge fis, the greater 
will be the width of the sledge road, and consequently the more 
expensive will it be to" construct. 
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§ 31 . Loads carried by SI.EDGES. — In Europe one man is 
said to be able to bring down a load of from 1,84010 2,800 lbs., 
taking 3 cubic feet of wood stacked as being equal to 82 lbs. 

(i maund). 

In the German Vosges, the ordinary load of firewood, 
brought down by one man is about 3 stores (105 cubic feet 
stacked), which, taking 1 cubic foot stacked of fir to weigh tSlbs. 
is equivalent to 1,890 lbs,* 

A working-man in Europe is much more powerful than the 
ordinary cooly of the North-West Himalayas, or of the jungle 
tribes of Madras who work in the forests. 

The weight brought down on the sledges in jaunsar, includ- 
ing the weight of the sledges themselves, is, in the case of 
metre-gauge sleepers, 1,445 Ihs. ; and, in the case of broad-gauge 
sleepers, 2,785 lbs. Two men work the sledge down in cither- 
case. The sledge used for the transport of broad-gauge sleepers 
weighs 95 lbs., that used for metre-gaugc sleepers 85 lbs. 
One cubic foot of deodar has here been taken as weighing " 
40 lbs. The load is 20 metre-gauge or 16 broad-gauge sleepers. 

During the construction of the Bamsu sledge road, roughly 
squared logs w’ere brought down the sledge road on .specially 
constructed sledges (see figs. 38 and 39, page 58). As 
much as 54 cubic feet solid of chir pine [Pinus Jongifolia) were 
brought down at one time, and this, taking the weight of freshly 
cut chir pine to be 38 lbs. per cubic foot, is equivalcirt td 
2,252 lbs. excluding the weight of the sledge. Ten men were 
employed in working down a sledge load of this description. 

§ 32 . European sledge roads.— Sledge roads in Germany 
consist of a line of small poles laid along one or both sides of the 
prepared track, and held in place fay pegs. These poles serve as 
guides for the sledges. Where the sledge road passes across a 
slope, only one line of poles on the outer side of the track is 
required, but wdiere the ground is fairly level, two ro\ys.of poles 
are necessary. In cither case the runners of the sledge move 
over the ground, and not, as is the case in India, on a wooden 
track. Figures 25 and 26 are cross -sections of such a sledge 
road showing how the poles are laid and kept in position. 

’ Mr, J. H, Porter, Deputy Conserrator of reretts, Madrai. 
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Fig. 25. 



Figure as is a cross-section of a sledge rotd where the ground has no 
sidelong slope. 

figure a6 is a eross-seeiioi: of a sledge road on ground sahich slopes 
'I'ir'ans-acrsely to the direcfion of the 1 oed: the dotted line a, b is horiconial t c, c 
the poles -.ohich form the guides to the sledges : d, d the pegs lehieh keep the 
pales in position. (^Aftcr Mr. G. R, Forster in “ Das forsfliche transportm 
■aescn.’’) 

Where the ground is uneven, the sledge road is supported 
on simple wooden trusses. The height of these trusses is so 
arranged that the gradient of the sledge road is kept as uniform 
as possible. The sledge road on such trusses consists of 
poles laid longitudinally, of sufficient width to carry the sledge, 
the. two outer poles being raised above the inner ones so as to 
.serve as guides and to prevent the sledges from leaving the 
road. The track on bridges is constructed in a similar manner 
to that supported on trusses. 

The sledge roads in the French Vosges and the Black Forest 
are frequently prepared with transverse poles, a couple of 
inches in diameter or less, kept in place by pegs, one at each 
■end, and slightly banked up with earth. The poles are from 
one to two feet apart according to the gradient or length of the 
sledge ; there are no notches in them. The distance between 
the pegs is slightly greater than the width of the sledge, 
and the pegs project an inch or two above the cross-poles 
and serve as guides to the sledge. — {Mr, F. A. Lodge 

■ Figures 27 and 28^how the construction of such a sledge road. 
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more permanent nature than the European types mentioned 
above. The sledge road is made of sawn timber (sec figs, zg, 

30, and 31, pages 50 and 51) laid on a previously prepared 
track. Two longitudinal lines of scantlings are first laid on the 
prepared track ; cross-pieces are notched on to, and fastened 
by trenails to, the longitudinal pieces, at fixed distances apart. 
Two shallow notches arc cut in each cross-piece to serve as 
guides in which the runners of the •sledge move. 

In India, sledge roads have at present only been made in 
districts where the rainfall is heavy, and where the ground, in 
consequence, becomes so saturated with water, that no peg 
placed in it would alTord sufficient support to the poles simply 
laid either longitudinally or transversely on the ground, as is 
done in Europe. The pegs would all work loose and the sledge 
road could not be used. The French Vosges system was tried 
at Deota in 1S83, but .ab.nndoncd, as the cross-pieces rapidly 
became displaced by the jolting ol the sledges passing down 
.the road. The mean annual rainfall at Deota (for 13 years 
1883-— iSgs) is 52*47 inches, of which 33*81 inches fall on an 
average in the months of July, August and September. 

§ 34 . Construction of sledge roads in India.— The 
following description of the construction (see figs. 29, 30, and 

31, pages 50 and 51) of the Bamsu sledge road (Jaunsar Forest 
Division, North-Western Provinces) may be taken as the type 
of sledge roads as at present constructed in India. Two lines 
of sawn scantlings {a, figs. 30 and 31), 5 inches W’de and 5 
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Fig. 29. 



FiC. 30. 



The longiluiinal scantlings are ntlthci to receive the cross'fieees j c, c 
ere the noiehes mt in the cross-pieces in tvhiek the sledges run. [Scale s 
foot — t inch.) • 

Figure go is a plan of the Bamsii sledge rood. The sene letters are 
vstd at in figure 7}, {Scale s foot = s inch.) 
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fifjift 3t is a jiJc eitvaftoii ^ Shf SaMr.i slfiJ^e road, jlionin^ (ht 
tnuailetl half-hf joint of the longitniinal ; Ittier: as in figures sf oni 30. 
{Seals I fool = / inch.) 

inches deep, are first laid Icngthwisr on the prepared track. 
These scantlings arc about la feet long and arc halved on to 
each other, the joint being farther strengthened by the addition 
of a stout oalc trenail («/, fig. 31, above). The distance be- 
tween the lines of scantlings is on an average a feet 1 1 inches. 
Notches one inch deep arc cat in the longitudinal scantlings to 
receive the cross-pieces. 

The cross-pieces (^, S, figs. 29, 30, and 31) are 5 feet long 
5 inches deep, and 5 inches wide; they are placed in the 
notches cut in the longitudinal beams to receive them, and are 
fastened to the latter by oak trenails (</, figs. 29, 30, and 31), 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. The distance between the 
cross-pieces varies as \vc have seen (see § 28, page 41, cl scf.) 
with the gr.ndient. 

Notches (c, figs. 29 and 30) are cut in the cross-pieces to 
serve as guides for the sledges. TTiese notches have the corners 
roughly rounded as shown in figure 30, so as to facilitate the 
passage of the sledges, especially on curves. 

The average width of the notches is 7 inches, and their 
depth three-fourths of an inch. The horizontal distance between 
the nearest portions of the notches is inches, that between the 

runners of the sledge being 22 inches. The notches are made 
much wider on curves where the sledges require more play. 
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The space between the longitudinal scantlings is filled in 
with the best ballast available, broken stone or sand being pre- 
ferred if procurable. The sledge road itself is thus made very 
mnch firmer and less liable to be displaced by the passage of 
' sledges over it, as the loaded sledges arc constantly bumping 
up against one or other of the sides of the notches, and in so 
doing necessarily shake the whole structure. 

The portion of the prepared track upon which the sledge 
road is laid is raised, and good drains are made on the inner 
side of the road so as to keep the track as dry as possible. 
The water which accumulates in the inner drain is carried off at 
intervals, under tlie sledge road, in drains lined with wood so as 
to prevent the water from percolating into the ballast. 

When the difference in vcrrical height between the uppef' 
and lower ends of a sledge road is too great to allow of the 
sledge road being made in a direct line between the required 
points, zigzags must be resorted to, and reversing stations con> 
struclcd at the various zigzags. 

If the sledge is made with the runners turned up at both 
ends, and is provided with handles at either end so-that itii'^ 
immaterial which end moves down first, then a simple zigzag 

Fig. 32. 




, Figure 31 is 0 shfch ilevahon end figure 33 a fhrt of e reversing 
station on a sledge road for sledges vhioh can move down nitli either 
end fortmoii. 
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with a short siding to take the sledges, as is shown in figures 
53 and 33, page 52, wiil be sufficient. The siding should be long 
enough to take two or three sledges at one and the same time. 

The addition of a second pair of handles will add to the 
weight of the sledge, and will also necessitate the runners being 
made longer in order to receive them. This is a distinct dis- 
advantage in India, because the empty sledges have to be 
carried up the sledge road by the men (usually two) who work 
them down, and the weight of the sledge must be limited to that 
which the men can carry easily. 

When sledges, which can only move down in one direction 
are used, reversing stations, as shown in figure 34, are necessary. 

Fig. 34. 



■Figure 34 is the plan of a suggested reversing station showing a turn- 
table 'for use with sledges which can only move downwards in one 
direction. 

An ordinary cart wheel placed horizontally, and capable of 
revolving on a vertical axis, makes a good and simple turn- 
table (see hg. 34) for a sledge road. The wheel must be 
of sufficient diameter to take the sledge. When the turn- 
-tabid is placed so that the sledge road on it is in one and the 
-'^mej line with the upper portion of the sledge road, a sledge 
can be run on to the turn-table. When the sledge is on the 
turn-table, the latter is turned round until the track is in con- 
tinuation with the lower portion of the sledge road, and then the 
sledge is pushed on to it and continues its downward journey. 

§ 35 > Sledges.— T he best form of sledge for the transport 
of sleepers is shown in figures'35 and 36, page 55. This is the 
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sledge which has been finally adopted on the Bamsu sledge road. 
The sledges used for broad-gauge sleepers and metre-gauge 
sleepers vary in length, but arc constructed on the same 
principles. The one shown in figures 35 and 36 is a sledge for 
metre-gauge sleepers. 

The sledge used to carry broad-gauge sleepers is 10 feet S 
inches long and 4 feet 5 inches high, and holds 16 sleepers, while 
the one figured is g feet long, including the runners, 3 feet 5 
inches high, and holds 20 metre-gauge sleepers. The materials 
used in the construction of the sledges arc the same in both 
eases. 

The sledge for metre-gauge sleepers consists of two runners 
made of morn [Qiiercus dilataia), placed 22 inches apart. The 
runners themselves (a, a, fig. 36) arc 9 feet long, 5 inclic.s deep 
and i| inches wide, the front ends being cut in a curve (see 
fig. 35). The runners arc tied together by two braces (^j 6 ), 3 
inches wide and 2 inches deep. Experience has shown that in 
working, the runners of the sledge open out in front and the 
distance between them will often be found to be more than 26 
inches ; the braces {i, b) arc consequently necessary to 
prevent the runners from working apart. The framework of, , 
the sledge consists of six uprights (f,c, c, fig. 35), three of which 
arc tenoned into each runner, the joints being further strength 
cned by iron straps [g, g). 

The front pair of uprights arc placed about 2 feet from the 
front end of the runners. Four Iron rods fig* 37), i 

inch in circumference, are placed between the front p.air of 
uprights and form the end of the sledge. The ends of the 
sleepers rest against these iron bars when the sledge is loaded. 

The uprights are all 3 feel high, 2 inches wide, and J § inches 
thick. 

The second pair of uprights are placed at a distance of 8 inches 
from the first pair, while the back pair arc 5 feet from the second 
pair. The handles (A, fig. 35, page 55) slant forwards and are 
tenoned and strapped to the runners, about i foot from their 
ends, , They are further strengthened by being tied to the front 
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Fig. 35. 



Fig. 36. 


*4 



Eigitre 3S it an lUvotion vf the em^ly sUdgt used for the torriege of 
meiffgotige sleepers. Figure 36 is a plan of the empty sledge ; ssr a are 
the runners; b, b battens tying the runners ti^eiher ; c, c, c the uprights; 
d, d struts tying she handles (li) to the uprights : c, e struts tying the handles 
to the runners; f, f iron reds forming the end of the sledge; g.g iron streps; 
k, k ere ropes ettaehed to ring-bolts fixed into the runners, [Scale p jV) 
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pair of uprights (d), and strutted to the runners (<r), The handles 
are about 34 feet long and 2 inches by ij inches in section. 
A loop of rope is fastened to the other end of each runner. 
The sledge is worked down the sledge road handies foremost. 
The cost of a sledge is R 1 0.' 

§ 36, Loading the sledge. — F igure 37 shows an end ele- 
vation of a loaded sledge. The lower ends of the sleepers rest 

Fig. 37. 



Figure is the front fjevation of a sledge loaded viili mttrfgauge 
deodar sleepers ; a, a are the runners; b the batten (only one is seeii) lying ' 
the runners together ; h, h are the handles 1 e, e the struts nhtch ii* 
them to the runners ; c, c^ihe portion of the uprights seen behind the 
handles: f, f the iron rods which form the front of the sledge, and which 
pass through the first pair of uprights ; s, 5 [are the sleepers, (Seale 3 
feet = 7 

against the rods w'hich form the end of the sledge. The othfer 
two pairs of uprights prevent the sleepers from being jolted 
.out. TAventy metre-gauge sleepers, 6^ feet long by 8} inches 
by 4? inches, or 16 broad-gauge sleepers, io4 feet long by joi 
inches by si inches, are taken down at one time. The sleepers 
are arranged in four rows (vertically) of five sleepers each, in 
the case of metre-gauge sleepers ; and four rows horizontally as 
well as vertically in the case of broad-gauge sleepers. When 
* the sledge is .loaded, the upper ends of the uprights are tied 
together with cord, so as to prevent the uprights from spreading 
"outwards from the pressure of the sleepers; the uprights are only 
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lenoncd into Ibc runners and arc not fastened to any other part 
of the sledge- 

5 37, Working of the SLEUGES.— The laden sledge is 
worked down by two men : one man In front guides it by means 
of the handles, while the other walks behind the sledge and 
ht'lds the rope. On low gr.adients the front man pulls the 
sledge and the man behind pushes it : while on steep gradienla 
the man in front leans b^c!.\yard>;, wisilc the one beliind pulls 
the rope at the same time. 

On low gradients a mixture of i-ounlry- scaji and mustard oil, in 
the proportion of half a seer of oil to three scit > of *.Qap. is applied 
to the notches to make them more slij)pcry , v. lulo on very steep 
gradients the notches are sanded from time to time to increase, 
the friction and so decrease the vilocily with whirli the sledges 
travel. 

The empty s’ceges are earned tip tn the hciui of the sledge 
road by the two mm who work them down. On the Thadi/lr 
sledge road it is found that two men can make five or six trips 
in a day. The length of the road is 7,960 feet. 

The sledge road can only he used when dry ; if sledges arc 
taken down when the roadway is wet, they are difficult to start 
and also difficult to stop. 

The sledge road can be used for sledging two or three hours 
after heavy rain, as the prepared tr.ack dries very quickly. The 
sledge road can ronscquently be used .all the year round, 

5 38. TiMWER SLEDGES.--Doring the construction of the 
Baiusu sledge road the huge beams which were required for 
the bridges on the middle section of the road were brought 
down OH sledges which differ in construction from those used 
for the transport of sleepers. 

, These sledges were made entirely of mom [Qucrcus tiilaiata) 
and consisted of two runners, 10 feet long, 6 inches deep and 
inches wide, cut .way slightly at one end, and tied together by 
.three cross-pieces, sj feet long, 2\ inches wide, and at, inches 
deep. These cross-pieces were nailed on to the runnels, one ’ 
being phiccd in the middle of their length, and the otiiers al a.^ 
distance of 9 inches from either end. 

Voh 111. I 
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Fig. 38 



Fig. 39. 



Pigurt jS is the flan af n iimhtr sleiigt used at Bamsu ; a, a are the 
runners 1 b, b, b are ihr cross-fieers which f revent the riiiinirsfrom spread- 
ing aut and also form the bottom ef the sledge, on which the logs to be 
transported rest ; c, e, c, c are four short posts which hep the logs from 
rolling', sidewars off the sledge. These arc fastened h both the runners and 
eress-pieces by nails d, d, ice, care iron ej es screwed into the runner to 
which the ropes t, f, bj> sehiek the sledge is woehed doam, are atiaeked, 
[Scalesfeet—i inch.) _ 

Figure jp is a eross-siction of a timber sledge used on the Bamsu sledge 
read: a, a art the runners in eress-seetion ; b,one 6 f the cross-pieces in 
elevation ; c, c the small uprights which keep the roughly-squared legs from 
^■olltnf off (he sledge ; d, d the nails by which the uprights ore fastened 
to the runners and cross-fieees i e, ec-c the eye-boles, through which the ropes 
by which the sledge is worked are passed. {Seale sfooi — 1 inch.} 
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Four short uprights of morn oak (c, e), 5* inches Jong and 2 
inches square, were placed in the corners made by the junction 
of the runners and the cross-pieces. These uprights were nailed 
both to the runners and cross.picces. They projected 3 inches 
above the cross-pieces and prevented the roughly-squared logs 
from rolling about. The logs were tied by ropes to the cross- 
pieces. The loaded sledge vvas worked down by men, ropes being 
attached to staples driven into the runners .about 0 inches from 
either end. The number of men required to work down the 








Figure ,40 fhovs the ori inary Vosges fuel sMge haded. The billets art 
placed generally iratisversely, but some are pieced longitudinally to prevent 
them from slipping or rolling w/ien the sledge is in motion. The billets 
a re farther secured by a piece of cord attached to the uprights o/ihe sledges. 
{From a photograph.) 
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sledge depends upon the size and weight of the log or logs 
which are taken down. As a rule, six men pulled the sledge 
down and two held on to the back ropes in order to moderate 
its speed when necessary. 

§ 39 . Firewood sledges.* — Sledges for the transport of 
fuel have not yet been used in India, but are extensively used 
in Europe. Figure 40, taken from a photograph, shows the 
loaded fuel sledge now used in the German Vosges mountains 
at Hohwald, w’hile figures 41 and 42 are drawings showing the 
construction of the same sledge and the dimensions of its 
constituent parts. These sledges are used singly for logs 4 
metres {13*12 feet) long, or in pairs for the transport of longer 
ones. It will be noticed that the front end of the sledge is 
higher than the back end. This construction brings the centre 
of gravity of the loaded sledge further back, and consequently 
decreases the pressure of the sledge on the sledgeman in front- 
A loaded fuel sledge is worked down by one man who walks 
in front of the sledge, and guides it by means of the handles, 
while he presses his back against the load as he moves down 
the sledge road. He moves at a smart walk, not faster. No,- 
brake is used with these sledges. One man can take down about 
3 steres of wood stacked (105 cubic feet), the load being piled 
up to a height of io| feet. The runners of the sledges are 
greased and the sledgeman has no difficulty in starting the 
sledge. The billets are placed chiefly across the sledg^ but 
some are put longitudinally (see fig. 40, page 59) to prevent the 
billets from slipping or rolling out. Ropes are used for tying 
the fuel to the sledge. 

§ 40 . Wear and tear on sledges and road.— The run- 
ners of the sledges used for the transport of sleepers in Jaunsar 
last about a fortnight and arc by that time worn down to a thick-' 
ness of 2 inches ; soles of moru {Qucrcusdilalata), 3 inches thick, 
are then screwed on to the runners, the screws being sunk to 
prevent their tearing up the notches of the cross-pieces. A sole 
lasts about- a week. The framework of the sledge, subject ,to 

Mr. H, J. Porter, Deputy Consenrator of Forests, Madras. 
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Fig. 41. 



Figure 4X shovs in ekvaiwn iht fntl tkigt in u:( in ihe Vosgtt 
mnniains HFranu ) ; a is the runner of ihe sUigt io vhirk a sale, b, is 
fttstened by threeesaoaen pegs p, p, p ; cis the other longitudinal piece of eeood 
•shicli forms rorfft ihe cross-pieds, d, d, d, d, the femeecorh on vkich the fuel 
'is slaehd ; e, c -are ihe uprights vhieh form Ihe ends of ihe sledge ; f is one 
ef the handles by sehieh ihe slcdgcman guides the sledge. This handle is bolted 
otiio ihe front of ihe runner of shoeen in figure 41 j g, g, g, g are ihe up. 
righi supports to •ahick ihe cnss-pieces are fastened. They are dovetailed 
into the runners of the sledge and are made purposely of different heights 
so atdo.bring ihe platform on sehieh the fuel rests herieontal. , 

Figure 42 is a cross-section of the above sledge along the line A B. 
the letters are the same as in figure 41, 
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petty repairs from time to time, will last for a whole sledging 
season^ about a year* The wear and tear on the roadway itself is 
'inconsiderable, and the cross>picccs, except where the gradient 
is steep, rarely need to be renewed during the three or four years 
during which the sledge road is used. 

An examination of the Thadi&r and Dcota sledge roads 
(Jaunsar Forest Division) shows that the notches in the cross- 
pieces on the steeper gradients are from one>eighth to onc>fourth 
of an inch deeper than they were when the cross-pieces w’cre 
first laid down. Tlie Deota sledge road was in use from August 
1S84 to April 1S90, and the Thadi&r sledge road w’as in use 
from April rSgo up to the end of December 1893. The Dcota 
sledge road is at an elevation of from 7,555 to 6,720 feet and the 
Thadidr sledge road at an elevation of about 4,200 feet. The 
wood used on the latter sledge road, owing to its lower 
elevation, decayed the more quickly of the two. 

§ 41 . The cost of transport by sledge roads, com- 
pared TO carriage by MEN.~-On the Deota sledge toad the 
cost of carriage of a broad-gauge sleeper by manual labqur 
was one anna per sleeper as compared with 3 pies by the sledge 
road. The cost of transport of sleepers and scantlings down 
the Thadiir sledge road compared with that which -would .have 
been incurred if men had been employed to carry the,' 'pro- 
duce, is shown in the following tabic : — 


No. of 

ACtUlttlf 

carried* 

Natnieot (he t>ta4aee. 

C 05 t of 
camac;c br 
Bkdge'ro^tda 
cacb« , 

Co*fi of 
carriage hy 
men, 
each. 

337.060 

Metrc-gaujjc sleepers . . 

Pies.’ 

2 "66 

. Pies. 

43 . 4^0 

Broad'cauge sleepers . . . 

. 4 *So. 

; ^ ■ 

6,089 

Deodar karris {sta’tilings), 6 feet long . 

i’ 6 j 

O'. 

3.624 

Deodar karris, 12 feet Jong . . 

241 

- 18.. 

2.323 

Chir karris, ii feet long . . , 

3*60 

■' ' , 18 


The' length of the Dcota sledge road was 5,877 feet, .'while 
,that at Thadi&r was 7,960 feet. 

§ 42 . Sledge roads were constructed at Deota andThadi&r 
to facilitate the transport-^of sleepers and other scantlings 
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from the different parts of the Dcota deodar forests of Tchri- 
Garhwal to the hanks of the river Tons. The sleepers are 
allowed to float down that river until they reach Dakhpathar on 
the Jumna. They are there made up into rafts and floated down 
the Jumna as far as Bogriwala, and thence down the Western 
Jumna canal to Delhi. As the working of the forests passed to 
other blocks of the Tchri-Garhwal deodar forests, these sledge 
roads were abandoned, as it would not pay to break them up 
and export the wood of which tlicj' were made, even as fuel. 
When the Thadiir sledge road w.as given up, it was found that 
a large proportion of the wood used in construction was too 
much deca3'cd to be fit for ans* purpose. 

A note on the working of the Dcota and Thadiftr sledge roads 
•will be found in Appendix I, page 333, to this Volume. 

SECTION V.— FOREST TRAMWAYS. 

§ ^S. Forest tramways may be defined as light railways of 
a small gauge, where the laolivc power is usually either the 
ordinary draught animal of the countrj* or man. In India steam 
engines have as yet rarely been used on forest tramways. 

Trucks, 'with flanged wheels, run on a road formed of two 
longitudinal rails laid down at a fixed distance apart; the rails 
may be of wood, wood faced with iron straps, iron or steel, and 
• arc usually fastened on to or fixed into wooden or iron sleepers. 

The resistance to traction on a well-made tramway is much 
less than on a roadway under similar conditions. On a tram- 
way the resistance may range between 7 and 15 lbs. per ton and 
upwards, according to the condition of the track. On a good 
road surface tUcrcsistance to traction will vary from 46 to 200 lbs. 
per ton, according to its state of smoothness and hardness. 
An '.average resistance for a well-kept road is over 65 lbs. The 
traclUx- power applied to a vehicle on a tramway will haul many 
times. thb'Ioad that it could drag along an ordinary road surface. 

Tramways arc usually constructed over level or .fairly level 
. ground. The maximum gradient which can be economically^ 
adopted depends upon the tractive;-Fovrcr for ascents, .and .on the 
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brake or retarding power for descents. The resistance to trac- 
tion increases with the ratio of the sine of the angle of ascent 
to the horizontal, so that 

R=rPsineA 

where R=:the total resistance, 

r=resistance per ton of load and vehicle on the level, 
Aa=the‘ angle of ascent, 

P=the total weight of load and vehicle. 

Where tramways are taken up or down considerable in- 
dines, an efficient system of brakes must be introduced, and 
this will add considerably to the initial cost as well as to the 
wear and tear of the line and rolling stock. The system of 
brakes must, as far as Indian forest tramways are concerned, be 
very simple in construction, strong, and not liable to get out 
of order, as only unskilled labour is available. 

So long as the line of the tramway is practically level, and 
the gradient, either up or down, not more than 2 in loo {o'’43') 
when loads of i ton per truck are carried over the line, or 3 in - 
ICO (iV) '^l«n lighter loads are transported, no brakes will* 
be necessary; but as soon as the down gradient exceeds this 
amount — and it is almost impossible, except in the plains of 
India not to exceed this gradient— brakes become necessary and" 
will add considerably to the difficulty of working the line with' 
the nature of the haulage and labour available in this country. 
Consequently, whenever practicable, it will be found advisable* 
to keep the gradient of a tramway less than this ratio. 

§ 44. Where forest produce has to be taken from a higher' 
to a lower level, tramways, besides being more costly, arc not 
nearly so effective as sledge roads. In the plains, they may be 
advantageously constructed where the produce of a' forcs.t must 
pass along one definite line of export and where the traffic is 
sufficiently large and constant to warrant the initial outlay. 
Where carts or other m'eans of transport cannot be obtained in 
sufficient numbers when' required, the construction of a tram- 
way will often render^the executive quite independent of local 
transport. 
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The more ccmpletcly a tramway is utilised, tlic greater will 
be its financial success, becaace economy is effected by the 
direct spring in the cost of the transport of the material taken 
over the fv^mseay ; and if the rolling stock is not fully utilized 
throughout the whole of the working season, the saving must 
necessarily be less than it might have been if the whole of the 
rolling stock had been fully utilized throughout that period. 

Two condit'ons are necessary before a forest tramway can be 
profitably Lnid down. On the one hand, there must be a con- 
stant and sflncicnt demand for the produce to be transported 
and, on the other hand, there must be a sufficiently large quan- 
tity of that produce near the line of the tramway or its 
branches available for transport. Where thf ' w liolc of “the 
produce of a compact block of forest can be taken along one 
line, in order to reach the market, it may be advantageous to 
construct a tramwa)’. Again, where ’'a plantation is being 
V'orked for fuel under the coppice sylvicultural system, a tram- 
way along the common line of export, with temporary branch 
fines to the various annual coupes, may prove to be the most 
economical mode of extracting the produce. 

The whole question of whether a forest tramway can be 
introduced with, advantage depends upon the amount of the 
direct saving in transport, and this in its turn depends upon 
the 'volume of the produce to be exported. This question has 
already been discussed in § 4, page 4, et seg. 

Forest tramwa3's will undoubtedly come into much more 
general use as the demand for forest produce increases, and as 
'more distant forest areas, which have not yet been w'orked, have 
to be opened ,up in order to meet the demands of the market. 
Cart roads, or other means of export, must be constructed in 
. order to allow of the extraction of the forest produce, and w’hen 
the question of how to open up a given forest has to be 
settled, it will often be found cheaper' to lay down portable 
forest tramw’ays than to make cart roads, which' are necessarily 
. much wider and cost' much more to make in p. hilly country. 
VoL III. ' K 
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In the ease of the Sihhvald* forest, near Zurich in Switzer' 
land, it has been found cheaper to lay down portable tramways 
than to construct cart roads. This forest is in the Sihl valley, 
and is situated on steep hill sides much intersected* by ravines. 
It has been found that (i) not only is the original cost of the 
construction of the track and purchase of the tramway and 
rolling stock less than the cost of making a cart road (which is 
necessarily much wider), but that (2) the cost of'up-kcep of the 
tramway is less than that of a cart road, and (3)' that a greater 
quantity of material can be transported along the tramway in 
a given time, while (4) the tramway occupies less space, anti 
consequently the actual productive area of the forest is greater 
than would have been the case bad cart roads been made. '• 

It should, however, be mentioned that the configuratiort -of 
the Sihlvvald is such that it has been found practicable to con- 
struct the tramways with a constant down gradient, and that 
there is not a single up gradient on the. line. The conditions 
are consequently most favourable for the introduction of a tram- 
way, as the cost of working the fuel and timber over the line is 
reduced to a minimum. 

§ 45 . Forest tramways may be divided Into— 

1, Permanent tramways. 

2. Portable tramways. 

Pertnanpnt traimcays arc those vdiich are laid dq\vn -'and 
are not taken up, until the whole of the forest produce has been 
removed. The rails are generally long, 'heavy, "and not -easily 
moved. The actual weight of the rails and the sleepers to' 
which the rails are fastened is not of primary importance. 
Wooden sleepers are gcneraliy used. 

Portable tramv.'ays, as their name Implies, arc tram\va)'s 
which are so constructed that they can be easily carried from one 
place to another. The rails and sleepers are usually made in 
sections sufTicienlly light to allow of their being carried 
from one place to anotiier by two or three men. .The ends 
of the sections 'arc constructed in such a way that they can be 

< Journal ot a •tour mnde iu 'thr Continentai F,>r«sts of Europe fiSpS), liy Mr. J. 
Copeland, Deputy Conservator ct 1 orcsis. 
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quickly and firmly joined to each other. The solidity and firm- 
ness of the tramway are of great importance, in order to ensure 
smooth working under heavy loads. The weight of the rails and 
sleepers must be adapted to the means available for moving the 
sections from place to place ; if too light, the tramway cannot 
be kept in good order, and the trucks will be easily derailed. 

. The rails and sleepers in portable tramways arc cither 
permanently fastened together as in the *' Ddcauvillc ” pattern, 
or are made so that they can be easily taken to pieces and put 
together again as in “Fowler's” portable railways. In both 
patterns, sections of the line can be carried frotn one place to 
another and laid down as may be required by two or three men. 
y.the rails are made separate from the slccpcrs,'^the line occupies 
/much less space in transport, but, on the other hand, the fact 
’of having the rails firmly fastened to the sleepers is said to add 
t-o the ngishty ef the ‘jtseif. 

Portable tramways arc now largely’ manufactured in Europe 
for the transport of agricultural and forest produce, and are 
!used in many parts of the world where a difficulty is expe- 
'’rienced in obtaining either manual labour or draught, animals in 
suflicicnt numbers. In India permanent tramways have been 
used tp ? small extent in connection with the extraction of 
sledpcrs in the North-West Himalaya and clsc^rhere: while 
portahle Iramteays have been constructed in the Madras Presi- 
dency for the extraction of timber and firew'ood ; at Changa 
- Manga in the Punjab, for the extraction of fuel fre^m the coppice 
wood at that place ; and in the Andaman Islands fpr the carriage 
of padouk squares and firewood. 

In the Punjab, the “ Ddcauville ” pattern was used ; but in the 
Madras Presidency and the Andamans, “Fowler’s” portable 
■railw^ iids been exclusively adopted. 

•' ■ 'r6e,construction of permanent tramways presents no pccus 
liarities, an.d peed not be described in detail here, so that 
the two tjipe's' M^portable tramways only remain to be con- 
sidered. The •ilthstrations are taken from the catalogues of the 
companies who manufacture tha^ tramways and rolling stock 
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described, and the blocks have been supplied free of cost by the 
managers of the respective companies. 

Of course, there arc many other makers of porCable tram- 
ways, among whom are Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co., Kilmarnock ; 
Messrs. Howard & Co., Bedford; Messrs. Uagnail & ,Co., 
Stafford ; Messrs. Kerr Stuart & Co., Stoke-upon-Trent ; 
Messrs. Harmann & Son, Osnabruck, Hanover, etc., etc. 

§ 46 , Portable Tramwavs, Fowler’s pattern.— The 
portable tramways used in India are those for animal power, 
system A of the catalogue. 

Foteler's Light Railways have been used in the Madras 
Presidency and the Andamans, and were procured from 
Messrs. John Fowler & Co., Limited (Leeds), and of 89, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. They arc constructed according to Greig's 
patent. The firm construct several systems of portable lines 
which fall Into two principal types, the differences between 
the various systems being chiefly differences in the weight of 
the rails used. Lines of both types have been used in the 
Indian forests. In the type used in the Madras Presidency .the 
rails arc fixed on to sleepers of rolled steel, which have a deep 
corrugation down their centres (see figs. 43 and 44, page 70) 
to receive the hook-bolts which fasten the rails to the sleepers. 

In the type used in the Andamans the sleepers are 6f steel, 
of trough section (see fig. 48, page 73) with tongues ( 3 ,-'.j 5 ).- 
punched out of the sleepers to receive the foot of the raill . The 
outer flange of the rail is pushed under the tongue, of the 
sleeper and kept in position by a feather-edged clip washer- 
plate placed over the inner flange of the rail and bolted to. 
the sleeper by a holt and nut c, which passes through the 
sleeper and the washer. 

The following description of the tramways and .trucks 
I suited for forest works ( in this paragraph ) has been •chiefly 
, extracted from the descriptive catalogue of that firm. > ' 

The portable tramway is constructed on the principles of 
distributing the load upon a large number of wheels, and of 

’ Dcs^ipti\A Cala 1 of!uc o( Lii>lit Railirajs and Rolling Stock. (John Eowler & Co., 
Limited tLcids), No. 4$, Part IV of 1S93.} 
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making' the tramway itself, as well as the rolling stock, as light 
as possible, consistent with strength, so that the sections of 
the line it*olf as well as the trucks can be carried from one 
place to another by two or three men without any mechanical 
appliances. 

The advantages claimed for this system of portable tram- 
way arc — 

(1) Thiit the gauge is so chosen, in every case, that it 

combines the maximum of strength with the mini- 
mum of weight. 

(2) That the different parts of the way arc interchange- 

able, can all be carried by one, or two men, 
and can be removed without any niechanical appli- 
ances. 

(3) That the fastening of the . rails to the sleepers 

weakens neither the one not the other. 

(4) That the tvay can be laid down without any skilled 

labour. 

§ 47, In system B of Fowler’s portable tramways, the type 
used in the Madras Presidency, the sleepers arc of rolled steel, 
with a 'deep corrugation down the centre to receive the book- 
bolts (c, c, figs. 43 and 44, page 70) which keep the rails in 
position. The rails and sleepers are quite separate from each 
other. 'Steel chairs are riveted to the sleepers, and the rails 
are firnil^' fastened to the sleepers by means of hook-headed 
bolls. ■' 

Double’ sleepers are used to connect the rails with each 
other, one end of each rail is fastened to this double sleeper, 
and the necessity of any special joint is thus obviated. Where 
double sleepers are used, eccentric tongs (sec fig. 45) are 
necessary .to place the rails in position, the rails are first fixed 
'into one' double sleeper and the intermediate sleepers which 
support them, the free ends of the rails arc then too far apart 
to be placed under the clip-chairs of the other, double sleeper. 
These ends are pressed together by means 'of' the t'ongs, and 
slipped under the riveted clip-chairs of the other double sleeper 
by slackening the tongs. 
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Fig. 43. 



slecftr iti lengiluiinal stctional clivaUon;c,c art <h( laohhtaM MU 
vhch fcsicn ihc raili to Ihc shft»ts d. d are the thnlrs zchielt iec'fh the ' 
hoh-loUe fix the rails an it the slaefers ; c, c are Ike nuts cf the hooh-tolti ; 
his a vaf'ier hetreeen ihetnit c andihe edfes rf the elair a':i sleeker ;i 
is lilt rhtl fasiemng the rii'/i-iftafr ta the sleefiy ; (j is part af the shtfei’ 
ill cnss-ieclion, ' 

Figure 4.1 is a plan of b deable sleiptr s’loving ha it joins iogetlier 
fso rails! a, a are (lie rails in flan: b the daitbli- sitiper ; I' lht 
tarrngalion made in the sleepers ta reetiw the hect-headid bells: CtC ore 
the hoohheaded bolts; <1,6 are the chairs sehickssitti the haoh-headed bolls 
fasten the rails to the sleepers ; c, c ate the nuts by mans ef nthiek the 
hok-htadtd bolts are tiglileiied up} f, f ore rivets fixing the chairs to the 
sleettn. 
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Fig. 45. 



' Figifre 4S ihOMl fhi utf tf czZtKiric to*\rj in lnyittg Foir/jj-’s 
railvay; l, t or: a, a fft.* r.i>!? in {nns'Stction ; b ISt 

ttrtpfr in striicn^l tlcvatio’i ; d. d ih' e.'.ijsr* -ifftieh are rivclcd to the 
sleepers. The rivets Joining ihe ehairs to the steejrrs hare been left out. 

The tongs open and close b}' the working of an eccentric 
^a 5 s(>jn their mjd Jcnglh. They consist of two flat bars, super- 
pose^ id.as to slide one on the ether. The outer ends of these 
- bar's arc bent to a hook which clips flic rail head. Each bar h.is 
..i'long slot cut near the overlapping plain end and through this 
slot passes a bolt, with nut and washer, holding the upper and 
lower bars loosely together, and pcrmitliii g sliding. To the 
, low'cc bar, which is deepened and holed, is pivotlcd an ccccnlri- 
. ,cally fixed disc forming the lower part of the projecting handle. 
This disc works in slots cut through both bnr.s in such positions 
that the movement of the handle from left to right or vice versa 
causes the hook ends to apprr>acb or recede from one another. 

If double sleepers 9rc not used at the ends of the rails, a 
joint (sec fig. 4C) similar to that used in Odcauville's pot'tabic 
tramway is necessary. This joint is formed by riveting two 
fish plates to one end of a rail, and a sole plate to the end 
of the rail which is to be joined to it. When the ends of the rails 
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Fig. 47 



Fi£iiri 47 slio-^s in plan a section o^ a porlniile ratlaay snifablc foy 
/•'li’ianl or oniinal pever ; a, a are the rails in phn ; b. b the single end b 
the double tlecpers: c, c ore the haak-hilts ■sLick fasten the rails to the 
sleepers. 

-I', 

' § 48. In system DD, the type used in the Andamans, the 

_ rails {a, a, fig. 48 ) fit under clips (5, 6) formed by slitting the 
top of the sleeper and bending up a portion of it ; the rails are 
.kept in position by the addition of a feather-edged clip washer 
slate (</j, a bolt and nut {<:). 

Fig. 48. 



V*J yS ’«* <* longitudinal section through a sleeper of Fowler’s 
sysfSHiiDD, and consequently o cross’section of the tramway itself: a, a 
' ore rails in eross-scction ; b, b the dtps: c, c the bolts end nuts: d, d the 
feather-edged clip Washer plates. A cross-section of tie sleeper is shown 
_/\;fihe.lefteftlKfgttre. 

'VyrlFoikble tramways constructed on the above principle are 
••^made with rails weighing 10, la, and 14 lbs. per yardj'chiefly in 
15 feet' lengths, with fish plates and bolts for the joints; for 
"'rails of those weights the sleepers are placed s'feetg inches 
apart from centrr. to centre. For raiisi weighing 14, 18, and ih 
■ lbs. per yard Imade chiefly in 15 feel Imigths), the sleepers are 
VOL.III. Crt.’ 
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placed 3 feet apart from centre to centre, and project 6 inches 
be3'ond the rails on either side. 

The semi-portable lines of this system have rails weighing 
iS, 21, and 24 lbs. per }'ard, chiefly in lengths of 21 feet; the 
.sleepers arc placed 3 feet apart from centre to centre, and 
project 74 inches beyond the gauge line. 

§ 49 . Curves of radii varying from 18 to 100 feet for the 
portable tramways are supplied in sections :'witli sleepers 
complete, but it will be found more satisfactory to buy a rail- 
bending machine instead of fixed curves. 

Moveable, right or left hand crossings, crossings for two, 
three, or four lines, with switch boxes and hand levers, can be 
supplied if required. The four-line crossing is really a cross- 
ing for two lines at right angles to each other. 

Moveable crossings arc very useful when a temporary 
diversion from the main line is required {e.g, to take a side 
line into a compartment being felled at some distance from the 
main line), as they obviate the necessity of removing part pf 
the main line, and. can be placed in position or removed in a 
few minutes. A moveable crossing consists of a length of 
rails (15 feel long), of which the ends that fit on to the main line 
are cut down in a slope, the thin end resting on tlie main line*; 
the sleepers have grooves cut under them where they lie .on 
the main line; the rails of this main line fit into these grodvlss 
and steady the crossing. The sleepers, except the end onesfhrc''' 
made extra long to allow one end being fixed on to thb' trails 
and the other end to be packed up to the required beighti {JSfr. 
F, A. Lodge.) ... 

Portable turntables and weighing machlucsj- eilher scpai^te 
'or combined, as well as eccentric tongs, which are nedpsshry 
for laying the tramwaj' when the rails are made separate from 
the sleepers, are also supplied bj' the manufactnreri!, who also 
supply suitable machines for bending rails to curves of ^ny 
radius. . 

§ 50 . Wagons and trucks of many kinds, and specially’ 
adapted for the different kinds of traffic, are made -by ^lessrg, 
John Fowler & Co, 
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Two kinds of trucks have been used for the export of forest 
produce in Madras: the first kind being suitable for the trans- 
port of the fuel, the latter more especially for that of timber 
in the log. In cither case the trucks arc made entirely either of 
iron or steel. 

In the truck, fig. 49 (type J of the Catalogue), which has been 
used for the transport of fuel, the frame in which the axles of 
the w'hecls work are of iron or steel (ch.annel section), and are 
Curved together at both ends so as to form central buffers. They 
.are fitted with swivelling draw-gear, steel axles, grease axle- 
•.'boxes and springs. An iron cradle, open at the sides, is fixed 
on to this framework to hold the fuel, winch is placed in it 
transversely. 


Fig. 49. 



carriage cf faeVon'the Madras forest tram-Jiays, The axle-boxes are placed 
■,'ptit^idc the 'oiheeh. The load of the truck is ao ext. [ap'^a ntaunds’of 
'8a tSi.^neh). The truck is made eiitirefy of -iron and. steel. 

This for^m of truck is also -made with a brake worked by a 
^.•inah'standmg on a platform attached to one end of the truck. 
_rj3t’jtuff^,l*itfprm\also carries a tool box. 


L 2 
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§ 61 . The trucks used as timber wagons consist of two 
bogie trucks coupled with a chain, as shown in figure 50 (type 
H H of the Catalogue). 

Fig. 50. 



Figure 50 sho-tas the bogie trucks used on the Anamalai forest train' ^ 
way, Madras, for the transport of logs. The trucks will carry from 3 to 
6 tons (81 to 164 matmds of 83 Its. each). The trucks are furnished vtUh 
strong springs fitted above the axle-boxes to decrease the wear and tear on ilit 
axles, and also swivelling forks which allow of the trucks turning -.round 
corners independently of the position of the log. / . 

The frames of these bogie trucks are of channel iron or 
steel, and are furnished with swivelling draw-gcar. Tlie 
wheels are of iron or steel, and are furnished with stce 5 as)es, 
grease axlc-boses, and springs. Each bogie truck is supportwK 
by four wheels, and is fitted with an improved, swivelling fork 
(on which the logs rest), tonstructed to rotate mi*' its axis 
independenfly of the framework of the truck; the’ fofks.-arc 
provided with chains for securing the load ; in conse^ene’e of 
this anangement, long logs can be, taken round curves of a 
radius of as little as 35 feet. 

It will be noticed that both kinds of trucks are furnished ■ 
with strong steel springs, which are said to be a source' of ' 
economy, in that they reduce the wear and tear. oia Ihe-irolling 
stock, ensure smooth and easy running, and are a safeguard 
against the derailment of trucks on roughly laid lines.'- 

. Axle-boxes,— hs\es~\)<i\ts (see figs. 58, 59 and'tJo, pages' 83 ' 
an'd 84) fixed on to the framework of the trucks are supplied for 
use of ;,o.il or grease for lubrication. The wheels are -firmly 
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fastened to the axles, and cannot be separated from them ; the}’ 
rotate consequently as a whole- The journal is the part of 
the axle on which the frame of the truck rests ; it is housed in 
the axle-box. The axle-boxes may rest on journals formed on 
the outer, or on the inner, side of the wheels themselves. Where 
the load on a truck is not more than one ton, outside axle-boxes 
are recommended ; but for loads greater than one ton, inside 
axle-boxes are more suitable. 

The axle-box is fitted with a gun'ir.clal step or bearing, rest- 
ing on the journal, which can easily be replaced when worn out. 
The grease boxes are furnished with hinged lids, while a pad 
placed under the axle keeps the journal constantly clean and 
well lubricated. 

The wheels are either of chilled cast iron or of cast steel, 

• and are bored, slotted, and keyed on to Bessemer steel axles. 

; The diameter of the axles raries from i\ to 2^ inches with 
the load to be carried. 

§ 52. DiiCAUviLLTi Portable Railways.*— T hese port- 
able railways are constructed on the same principles as those 
ppon which Fowler's portable railways are made, vts. the dis- 
tribution of the load over a large number of axles, so that the 

* • V* « ^ 

"Aveigbt which* each axle has to support is reduced as far as 
possible, as are also the dimensions of the rails that can be used 
to carry a gfven weight. The motive power may be men, 
^ draught animals, or the steam engine, but only such types as are 
Vuifablc for haulage by men or draught animals fall within the 
scope of this work. 

The railway is made up of sections of varying lengths, the 
rails- being riveted firmly to, and being inseparable from, the 
sleepers. 

. Both ..rails and sleepers are of steel. The sections are 
fifade" both- in straight and curved pieces, or combined so as 
,to foVm .crossings. The joints of successive sections are made 
.. (see fig> 5 S) page 78) as in Fowler’s, tramway (see fig. 46, page 72), 

’ Catalogue lllustrd de Drcauvill'e, No. 81, Jun* I E92. Boulevard. Ma'lilierlies, 
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{Plan of sleeper of embossed steel.) 

Fig. 53. 
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(Cross section on A B.) 

Figure 5/ thorn a plan of the embossed sleet sleeper vsed p« ratlzvays 
of a small gauge. A sleeper thus formed does not sink at readily at a f.at 
one teottld in moist soil. 

Figure 53 is n eross-seeliett of the same sleeper along' A B. 


F'G. 53. 
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Figure S 3 shosvs the method of tiniting ivo sections; a, a are .the JisIC' 
plates, and b, b the sole plates, by ms.tns <f vihich the Junction is effected. 

The fish plates .have a hole bored in each and a corre- 
sponding hole is pierced in the web of the rail, so that the 
two sections may be securely bolted on to each other if this is 
considered Tiecessary, The rails arc cold riveted on to the 
sleepers. 
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The chif'f difTercnce between Fowler’s and the Dieauville 
types of portable railways is llial, in the former, tlie rails and 
sleepers are separate one from the other j whereas, in the 
latter, the rails are riveted on to the sleepers, except in some of 
tl'.e heaviest types of rails, when the gauge is considerable; and 
even tl.cn the manufacturers recommend the rails being riveted 
to the sleepers, wherever the sections thus formed can be 
carried by the usual me-ans of transport araiJ.abIc in the coun- 
try where the line is to he laid. 

The objection tolmving the rails fixed to the sleepers is that 
-i,:"trves of any required radius cannot be formed at will, and that 
only the set curves supplied by the manufacturers can be used. 

The rails are of the ordinary flanged ty[)e used on regular 
railways, only the flat base is made wider proportionately to the 
size of the head. 

The weight of the rails used for the pcrlablc tramways 
varies from g lbs. to i:j lbs. per yard (4*5 kilos to 7 kilos* per 
metre) and those used for semi-portable lines from 19 lbs, to 
26‘6 lbs. per yard (g’S kilos to la kilos per metre). 

The gauge for portable railways varies from iS’75 inches to 
ag'SS inches (o’40 metres to 0*75 metres), and for semi-portable 
lines, gauges of 35*43 39*37 inches (o'go and i ‘oo metres) 

have been adopted. Rails weighing 30*1 lbs. per yard (15 kilos 
per metre) arc made for raihva3’s of gauges of 23’C2 inches to 
-39*37 inches (o'Co to I'oo metre). 

; -T!;e gauge is measured from the inside of the head of one 
-tVU lb ^hc inside , of the head of the other. 

■’■-•The slcepc'rs are made of steel, and two different types 
are made. -.In the first the sleeper docs not extend beyond the 
outer edge of the' rail flange, and the central part of the sleeper 
i^.embosscd (fig. 51, page 78) so as to make it stronger, and to 
allow of Us affording a firmer support to the rails, especially on 
soft soils, than if its base was quite flat. The second is of steel 
channel section, Inidon-its wings as shown in figure 54,50 as to 

^ Tbu (o)laivin{' equivalents have been used in clianging French mtesurcs 
ir.lP English ones 

I rntUci^y^blect. 1 kila*- 2 ' 2 oib 3 . i Tnclre««,i9'37 inches. 
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Crossings, switch-boxes, points, turntables, etc., are also 
made to suit the different classes of railways made. Portable 
weighing machines and cranes on special trucks arc also made. 

§ 53 . A large variety of tracks specially adapted for the 
different kinds of traffic for which light railways may be used arc 
also made. Those used at Changa Manga for the transport of 
fuel arc shown in figures 35 and 56 below. 


F«c. 55. 



"Figure S5 shows ihc old type of iruch, and figure g6 the new typejof' . 
, ^I'-difi-nsH/or the earrhge of fuel at Changa Manga. ' Figure 55 is dfSwn 
to 'a much larger scale than figure s6, as the former is'i/ui little longetthan 
the latter.^ 

voi..: III. 
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That shown in figure 56 is especially constructed for the 
carriage of fuel, while that shown in figure 55 is meant for the 
carriage of hay or straw, and its framework has been found not 
to be sufficiently strong for the carriage of wood ; it is liable 
to be bent and broken. The truck shown in figure 57 is 
better suited for carriage of fuel. 


Fig. 57. 



Figure 57 shovs a specially strong truck constructed for use in Austro- 
Ita, vhieh is belter suited for the carriage of fuel than either of those figured 
above. 

Wagons for the carriage of logs consisting of a pair of trucks 
furnished with swivel forks, thus forming a bogie for holding the 
logs, similar to those made by Messrs/ John Fowler and'Son, 
are also constructed — see fig. 50, page 76. 

Special axle-boxes, suitable either for oil or grease, are coii- . 
structed. The wheels are fixed on to the axle bar and rotate' 
with it. The axle-boxes arc fitted with springs when specially 
ordered. For axles of which the diameter does not exceed 
1*38 inches {35 millimetres) the "Panama" axle-box is recom- 
mended. In this type of axle-box three strips of rattan cane, 
bent so as to fit the axle-box, rest on the journal of the axle and 
dip into the oil reservoir below. The oil rises in the rattan 
cane by capillarity, and it is claimed that the quicker the wheels 
rotate the greater the supply of oil. Only pure oil reaches 
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the journal. It is stated that the pores in the cane do not 
become choked with dirt. 

For axles of a greater diameter than I’sS inches (35 milli- 
metres) this type of axle-box is not suitable, as it is found that a 
sufficient quantity of oil does not reach the journal ; and for such 
axles the oil resen'oir should be below the axle [sec figs. 
58, 59, and 60, p.agcs S3 and 84) and the oil supplied to it by 
means of a cotton pad, which is kept firmly pressed against the 
undersurface of the journal by means of two springs ; the 
centre part of the bottom of the reservoir is also raised so as to 
come nearly in contact with the Journal itself. 


Fig. 5S 



Figure 58 ts a longitudinal section through an axle-box suitable for the 
■use of oil or grease. 

Figure 59 is a eross-sietion through the sums. 
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Figure 6o is a side cUvaiion ofihe same afle-lox. 


Brakes.-— 'Qxskcs, worked either by hand or by means of a 
vertical screw, can be fitted to any of the trucks, and are usually ■* 
constructed so as to bear on all four wheels at once. 


Fig. 6i. 



Figure 6t sUo-xs a simple braie seorhd by screw power, 'vihieh can be 
fitted on to any truck, '' .* •* 

The brakes are put on by means of the screw which brings 
the blocks of wood up against the undersurface of the wheels. 
This class of brake is much more powerful than an ordinary 
hand'brake. 

§ 54 . Permanent Tra.mways in India— Lamb atach 
Tramway. — The first forest tramway constructed in India 
was made at Lambatach {elevation 7,000 feet) in the Jaunsar 
Forest Division of the North-Western Provinces in 1871. 
It was used, from June 1872 to March 1873, in connection 
with the transport of sleepers from the forest where they were 
cut to the head of the slide down which they passed to the 
Pabar river below j the fellings then passed to another valley 
and there was no further use for it. 
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^ The length of the tramway was 5,188 feet. The longitudinal 
rails used were of wood, 5 inches wide and 4 inches deep. On 
the straight portion.^ of the line the rails used were 12 feel long, 
but on the curves, short pieces, 3 feel long, were used. The 
rails were laid on wooden sleepers in which notches were cut 
to receive them, the rails being kept in position by small wooden 
wedges (see fig. G3, below), one steeper was placed under the 
middle of each rail and one close to each end to support their 
abutting ends. The sleepers were embedded in the ground, so 
that the longitudinal r,ails rested on the ground surface. The 
short rails, of which the curves were made, are supported near 
each end only. 


Fig. 62. 



Figtin 6! it a flaii of fart of a curve on Ihe Lnuihiach Tromwoyi llit 
radius of the curve is 3s ft.: a, a are the rails; b the sleepers to which the 
rails ore fastened, Seale ~ (Drawn by ifr, J, M. Braidwood}. 

Figure 63 is a crosS’Seeiiott of the tromwny, showing haw the rails la) 
are fastened into notches cut in the sleepers (b) by tiieaiis of wedges (c). 
Stale s ig, (Brown by Hr. f, M. Braidwood). 
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The tramway was made very roughly, as it was only required 
for one year's working. The sharpest curve on the line had 
a radius of 35 feet. The gradient of the tramway was very 
low and fairly uniform throughout. The difference in level 
between the upper and lower ends of the line was only 70*5 
feet, so that the mean gradient for the whole line was approxi- 
mately I in 69, or a little less than 0*50 degree. There were 
no up-gradients on the line. The trucks used had only one pair 
of wheels, to allow of their going round the sharp curves on 
the line ; a labourer maintained the balance of the truck. Trucks 
with a single pair of wheels can only be used on tramways 
where the gradient is uniformly low, as it is difiicult to control 
the balancing and the speed of the trucks on a steep gradient. 

The trucks cost S87 each, the axles and wheels being made 
of iron, and the body of wood. The load of each truck was 
twelve broad-gauge sleepers, weighing 1,785 lbs, The loaded 
trucks were taken down the line by one man, who could make 
four trips a day over the whole length of the tramway (^,188 
feet). Three pies per sleeper was paid for taking a sleeper 
along the tramway. 

The total cost of the tramway, including the purchase, of.' 
ten trucks, was ^2,236, and the cost of repairs R46. The' 
net saving due to the introduction of the tramway was Ri,4oo. 
When the tramAvay Avas dismantled, the trucks were practi- 
cally as good as Avhen they Avere bought and have,* since been 
used on other AA’orks, 

A temporary tramway, which is taken up annually, similar to 
that described abo\'e, is nOAV used at Dakhpathar on the Jumna'-, 
to carry the sleepers which are caught by the boom to the ’ 
temporary depSt on the banks of the river, out of reach of the 
floods. The length of this line is about 400 feet. The trucks 
bought for the Lambatach tram-line are used, and the motiA'e 
poAA'cr is man. 

§ 55 , Mandhole Tramway.— a tramway similar to that 
laid doAvn at Lambatach Avas constructed at the end of 1871 and 
opened to traffic early in 1872 at Mandhole in the Jaunsar Forest 
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Division. The rails were made of chir {Pinus longi/olia) cut 
into 12-foot lengths, the rails being 5 inches wide and 4 inches 
deep. They were laid on deodar sleepers, 44 feet long, 54 
inches square, placed two feet apart. The space between the 
sleepers was filled in with ballast wp to the level of the longitu- 
dinal rails. The inner edges of the rails on all curves and inclines 
^ were lined with hoop iron. This was Listened to the rails by 
screws placed at intcrv.-ils of one or two feet. The addition of 
this strip of iron was found to presen'e the rails very materially. 

The trucks used had four wheels, and cost, delivered at 
Mandholc, Ri 13 each, The wheels and asles were of iron, and 
the remainingportions of wood. Each truck could carry twenty- 
two broad-gauge sleepers, weighing 3,273 lbs., and required three 
men to work it down the tramway, which was 6,608 feet long. 
These men could make three trips by day and hvoby night. In 
addition to the three men who worked the trucks down, it 
was found necessary to keep two gangs of men on the steepest 
inclines in order to ict the trucks down these slowly. The differ- 
ence in level between the upper and lower ends of the tramway 
was 3G7 feet, giviiiga mean down gradient of i in 17*7, or about 
34 degrees. The steepest down gradient on the line tvas 1 in 6 ‘ 27 , 
or a little more than g degrees. This gradient was found in 
practice to be too steep to allow of the trucks being worked 
down without the help of extra men to retard the downward 
velocity of the truck. 

The tramway’ was either level or had a down gradient with 
the exception of a length of 700 feet, where up gradients of 
I in 66 and i in 200 were rendered necessary by the configura- 
tion of the ground. The direction of the line was fairly straight 
and no sharp curves were necessary. 

A wooden brake could be applied to the back wheels of 
the trucks by means of a long wooden handle, but this was 
not sufficiently powerful to check the speed of the loaded trucks 
moving down the steepest inclines on the line. 

§' 56 . Andamans Tramway. — Before Fowler’s tramway 
< was introduced into the Andamans, Mr. Chester, now Conservator 
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ot Foresls, laid down a line of wooden rails in the A nikbet 
valley. Tlic rails were laid a feet apart. The rails were of 
pyinma [Lsgerstramia hypolcueo) which rvas found to be 
the most suitable, as it could be easily bent into the curves 
that were required after having been steamed. The sleepers 
were made of .any hard wood and were laid 3 feet apart. 
The r.ails were hastened to them by nails 8 inches long, 
driven in until the heads of the nails were buried half an inch 
below the surface of the rails. The sleepers were 5 feel long 
by 5 inches wide by 3 inches deep, and the rails 12 to 15 
feet long, 3 inches wide and <{ inches deep. Mr. Buchanan, late 
Extra Deputy Conservator of Forests in the Andamans, is 
of opinion that some time and expenditure would have been 
s.“vcd in repairing the line had shorter Icnglhs of rail been 
used, as the lifting and rophicing of the worn portions of the 
line would h.\vc been easier and less steaming and bending of 
the rails round curves would Imvc been required. 

Trucks similar to (hose used on Fowler's ttamw.ay were 
used, c.Ncepl that the flanges of the wheels were deeper : they 
were 3 inches deep, so .as to give them a better grip on the 
rails. The castings of the wheels and axle-boxes were made 
locally ,it a conipar.ativcly small cost. 

§ 57 . Portable tramways in India,— T he information 
with regard to the laying of the way of portable tramways, 
the most suitable gr.idicnts, curves, etc., has been extracted from 
the reports on the working of the several lines which will be 
found in Appendix 11 to this volnmc. 

Choice of gauge. — ^Thc experience gained on the work- 
ing of the portable tramways in Indm up to the present date 
shows that where timber is to be transported the gauge 
should not be less than 24 inches. In the ease of lines con-, 
struclcd for tlic carriage of fuel only, where the load per truck 
will be smaller, a gauge of t6 inches has been found to work 
well. 

The gauge of the tramway will, in the first instance, depend 
upon the nature (more especially the weight per unit of volume) 
of the produce to be carried over it, and then upon the sharp- 
ness of the curves on the line. The heavier tlic load per 
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truck, llic heavier must the rails of the tramway be, and as the 
gauge of pcrtable tramways increases with the weight of the 
rails used in their construction, it follows that the heavier the 
forest produce par unit of volume to be carried over the line 
the broader must be the gauge. Loaded trucks passing 
round sharp curves are much more easily derailed if the 
gauge is small. 

The broader the gauge the greater is the initw! cost of 
the way, the roiling-slocfc, the preparation of the track, the 
cost of the ap-kcep of the line and the cost of shifting it 
from one place to another. 

The giiogc chosen (or the Andamans tramway and the 
Anamalai and Nellorc tramwaj*s in (he Madras Presidency was 
24 inches, %Yhile that of the Changa Manga line in the Punjab 
was nearly 16 inches (0*40 metre). Large logs are carried 
over the Andamans and Anamalai lines, the load per truck 
varying from i to 3 tons. The Changa Manga and Nellore 
line? were constructed for the carriage of fuel only, and the 
load per truck varies from 2,240 lbs. (Nellorc) to 3,198 lbs. 
(Changa Manga). 

The gauge of the Darjcellng-Himalayan Railway from 
SiligJiri to Darjeeling is only 24 inches; the rails weigh 
.4! 4 lbs. to the yard and arc laid on wooden sleepers. The 
trucks .and passenger carnages project about iS inches beyond 
the wheels on either side. 

Ti)C gauge of the tramway in the Sihlwald near Zurich in 
Switzerland is about 24 inches (o’Co metre). Both timber and 
fuel are carried over this line. 

It would be advisable in future to adopt 2 feet as the gauge 
for' forest tramways all over India and Burma, and to use rails of 
different weights according to the weight of the load which is to 
be carried over them. The advantages of a uniformity in gauge 
are too obvious to require enumeration. 

§ 58 . Weight of rails.— The weight of the rails used 
depends upon the weight of the forest produce to be carried 
over the line and the distance between the sleepers which sup- 
VOL, III. N 
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port the rails. The heavier the load per truek, the heavier, as 
a rule, must be the rails used. The effect of putting the 
sleepers closer together is to increase the weight that the rails 
Clin carry ‘Without being strained. The heaviest load to be 
carried over the line determines the weight of the rails. 

For timber, where the load per truck is between i and 
3 tons (2,240 to 6,720 lbs.) including the weight of the truck 
(which on the Andamans portable tramway weighs half a ton), 
rails weighing 18 lbs. per yard, supported on sleepers placed 
3 feet apart, have been found sufficiently heavy. 

In the ease of fuel, where the load per truck is from 3 
to I ton (1,680 lbs. to 2,240 lbs.), exclusive of the weight of the 
truck, rails weighing 10 lbs. to the yard supported on sleepers 
placed 3 feet 9 inches apart have proved satisfactory. 

The line must of course be properly laid and supported; 
if the line is badly supported, the loads noted above will strain 
the line and bend the rails out of shape very quickly, thus 
making the working of the tramway difficult. 

If the rails used are too light, they will gel strained by the 
traffic that passes over them, and this will lead to frequent 
derailments of the loaded trucks. The length of the sections 
used varies with the weight of the rails. The sections should 
be easily portable from one place to another, consequently the 
heavier the rails the shorter should be the sections. In the 
lighter types of Fowler’s portable tramways the rails are 15 
feet long, while in the semi-portable lines the rails arc usually 
made in lengths of 21 feet, and are then somewhat heavy 
to carry from one place to another, unless the sleepers are 
separated from the rails. 

§ 59. Curves.— Sharp curves should be avoided wherever 
possible, on account of the risk of derailment, the increased 
wear and tear on the way and rolling-stock, and the inevitable 
strain on the tractive power, which they involve. 

Curves on or to bridges should be avoided ‘and. the 
approaches to either end of a bridge should be, as far as pos- 
sible, dead level. 
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The tracks used in the Andamans on forest tramways are 
made on rigid frames which give no play to the axles of the 
tvhcels, bogeywise. 

The radius of the sharpest cur\‘c round which it is 
possible to work a loaded truck with safety on a portable tram- 
w'ay depends upon the gauge of the line, the kind of truck used, 
the character of the load, and the nature of the motive force. 

If the cur\'c is very sharp, the trucks will be easily derailed 
while passing over it ; the narrower the gauge the more easily 
will the loaded truck overturn. 

The wider the platform on which the load rests and the 
nearer to the ground the centre of gravity of the loaded 
truck is, the less easily will it be capsized when passing round 
a sharp curs'c. 

The character of the load aitects the position of the centre 
of gravity of the loaded truck and thus its stability; compare, 
for example, a truck loaded with fuel, in which the fuel is 
stacked to a height of 6 feet above the platform of the truck, 
with a truck carrying a log, the upper surface of which is only 
3 feet above the platform. Experience has proved that it is 
more difficult to work a long log round a curve than a short one. 
As regards the tractive power, a loaded truck can be worked 
round a curve by hand which would be derailed it drawn by 
bullocks. 

The experience gained on the Andamans portable tramway, 
over which the logs rverc worked by men or buffaloes, shows 
that, consistent with smooth and economic working, no curve 
should have a radius of less than 50 feet, even at the cost of 
increasing the gradient slightly ; and that under no circumstance 
should the radius of the curve be less than 30 feet. 

The outer rail of the cun’c, no matter how gradual it may 
be’, should always be slightly raised. The sharper the curve 
the more should the outer rail be raised. In the Andamans the 
extent of the raising is not regulated by any formula, but is 
done by eye. 

The working on the Anamalai timber portable tramway 
confirms the Andamans’ experience. Curves with a radius of 18 
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feet proved much too sharp aadt their use, at first resulted -in the 
constant derailment of the trucks when going round them. > By 
raising the outer rail i J inches above the inner one, by carefully 
ballasting the line, and by the addition of a second rail along 
the inner side of the curve, so as to increase the grip, of the 
flanged wheel on the rails, the curves have been made practi- 
cable for bullock power. At Changa Manga, .where fuel is 
exclusively carried over the line, the sharpest curve consistent 
with smooth and economical w'orking has been found to have a 
radius of 30 feet, when bullock power is used. Loaded trucks 
can be worked, by hand, round a curve with a radius of only 10 
feet 

The sharpest curve on the Darjecling-Himalayan Railway has 
a radius of 6 gh feet. 

§ 60 . Gradients.— The ruling gradient (see Volume If, 
page 34) for portable tramways depends, as we have' already 
seen (page 63, §43}, upon the tractive power for ascents and the 
brake or retarding power for descents. In practice, however, 
while the brake power which can be applied determines the ruling 
gradient for descents, the actual op gradients which are allowed 
on a tramway are determined on economic grounds. The up gra- 
dient must not exceed that up which loads can be drawn economi- 
cally with the available tractive power. This gradient depends 
upon the weight of the heaviest load to be carried, the nature of 
the tractive power available, and the actual ebst of carriage by 
the ordinary methods of transport in the district in which 
the tramway is constructed. On the Anamalai tramway in the 
Madras Presidency it was found cheaper to carry the heaviest 
logs to be exported in carts along the existing cart road than to 
haul them up the steepest inclines on the tramway as originally, 
laid down. 

§ 61 . The best gradient which can be obtained for a tram- 
way is a constant and gentle doren one, of such intensity'that the 
loaded trucks can move slowly down it, in virtue of their own 
weight. This down gradient must be sufficiently low to allow 
of the speed of the descending loaded trucks being controlled by 
brakes. - 
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If the country ■will allow of a tramway being constructed 
with a constant down gradient, the track should be aligned with 
a constant gradient of 2 in 100 (i“ g'J for the transport o{ 
timber and 3 in 100 (1® 43*} where fuel only is to be carried 
over the line, and these gradients should not be departed from 
if practicable. 

If the gradient exceeds 2 in too in the case of limber or 3 
in 100 in the case of fuel, brakes will be required to cbeck the 
speed of the descending loaded trucks, and the steeper portions 
of the lines should, where praclic.able, be succeeded by nearly 
level sections. 

The ruling gradient depends upon the nature ot the load, its 
weight and the brake power nvailiible. 

In the case of the Andamans tramway, where logs weighing 
as much a.c 3 tons e.'ich were c.-trried over the line, the best 
down gradient w.is found to be 2 in joo p'). On this 
gradient the tracks would just move slowly by themselves, while 
they could be held under perfect control by a single brakesman. 
The gradient was never allowed to exceed 3 in too (1*43’) 
unless each truck was fitted with the brake shown in detail in 
figures 64, 65 and C6, page 102. 

Loaded trucks fitted with this brake were taken down short 
distances with a gradient of 4 in too (2® iS') and even 5 in 
too (3® 52'); but, as Mr. Bucliamnn, Extra Deputy Conservator 
of Forests, remarks, taking the loaded trucks down sucli steep 
inclines was always nervous work. The best gradient qn the 
Sihlwald tramway (sec Appendix III, page 361 to this volume) 
was found to be 2 in 100 (i®9') or 3 in 100 (1*430. This 
tramway was msed for the carriage of logs as well as fuel. TJic 
logs rested on two trucks, the load on the pair of trucks varying 
from 4,517 lbs. to 6,776 lbs. 

As many as six trucks loaded with fuel were taken down by 
one brakesman controlling three brakes placed on the three last 
trucks, The total weight of the firewood in these trucks was 
19,800 lbs. The details of the brake used are shown in figures 
67, 68 and 69, pages 103, 104 and 106. The gradient of the 
lines ■n’as never allowed to exceed 5 in 100 (2® 52'} as a general 
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rule, thougli trucks l&den with fuel kave been taken down con* 
siderable lengths o[ line with a gradient of 7 in loo (4®) ; but this 
gradient was found to be too steep and the trucks could only be 
•worked down it by specially selected and experienced men. In 
a most exceptional case, single loaded trucks have been worked 
down over a distance of 200 feet with a gradient of 11 in 100 
or (6® 43'), but it is very difficult to control the speed of the 
loaded trucks on such steep gradients even with the best 
brakes. 

§ 62 . In India as a rule the physical features of the groiiha 
will seldom allow of the most economical gradients for a tram* 
way being selected, and both up and do^Yn gradients will, as 
a rule, be found necessary. > 

In the Anamalai line the total rise in about 5 miles was 666 
feet, but this is an exceptional case. A tram line should have 
a slight down gradient or be made level whenever the natural 
obstacles to be overcome allow of this being done, and the up 
gradients should never exceed 3 In 100 {i“ p) for buffaloes'br 
2 in 100 (o°43') for men, except for short distances where loadsJ 
weighing one ton or more are to be transported. 

The experience gained in the Andamans show that xvherc 
loads of between 1 and 3 tons have to be carried over a tram* 
way, the up gradient should never exceed 2 or 3 in 100, 
as if this slope Is exceeded a greatly increased motive force 
will be required to haul the loaded trucks up the line. Coolies 
cannot be expected to push even lightly laden trucks up 
gradients exceeding 3 in 100 (i®43'), while buffaloes at the 
rate of one animal to each ton of wood carried can only just 
haul the laden trucks up an incline of 5 in 100 (z® 52'). 

The experience gained on the Anamalai tramway again 
confirms the Andamans’ experience as regards the ruling up 
gradient, as it was found that the maximum gradient up which 
a pair of bullocks could haul a log weighing 2 tons should 
never exceed l in 15 (3® 49O, and if possible should be kept as 
low as 5 in 100 (2® 52*) j while for the economic working of 
the line Mr. Cherry, Conservator of Forests, Madras, is of opin- 
ion that the ruling gradient should be reduced still further 
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until a pair of bullocks could haul logs weighing 2 or 3 tons 
(54*64 or Si '96 tnaunds) up the steepest incline on the line. 

On the Sriharikota fuel tramway, where the trucks ca-ried 
loads of § to I ton (1,680 lbs. to 2,240 Ibs.l, the maximum up 
gradient for lengths not exceeding 200 feet was fixed at i in 12 
( 4 “ 45 ')* 

§ 63 . Preparation of the track.— The centre line of 
the tramway is marked out by pegs in the same way as that of 
a road or path is laid out on the ground (icc Volume II, page 68, 
et seg.], and the curves are correctly set out. The track is then 
cut out to the required width and the (sleepers and rails laid 
on it. 

The track should, if practicable, be made uniformly 6 feet 
wide, so as to allow of men and animals parsing the trucks at any 
point on the line. The track should be slightly wider on em- 
bankments so as to prevent their edges being pushed down by 
the men and draught animals which pass over them ; it should 
also be made slightly wider round curves. Where the track 
passes through difficult ground its width may be reduced to 4 
feet, in order to lessen the initial cost of making the track. 

To ensure the smooth working of the line, it is most impor- 
tant that the track should be solidly and carefully prepared, so 
as to afford an adequate support to all parts of the line that is 
laid upon it. 

In the Nellore district, JIadras Presidency, where the tram- 
way had to be laid on pure sand, it was found necessary to let 
the steel sleepers into wooden ones, in order to keep the 
line stable j three sleepers were placed under each section 15 
feet long.’ The steel sleepers had to be bolted to the wooden 
ones before perfect rigidity was obtained. The steel sleepers 
supplied with the portable line soon became displaced if laid 
directly in the sand. 

• § 64 . Laying the line.— The method of laying the 
line differs with the type of tramway used. In the case of the 
Dieauville system, and others in which the rails are rigidly 
fixed to the sleepers, the laying of the line consists of placing the 
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sections on the prepared track and fastening the ends of the 
adjacent sections together with bolts and nuts. 

At Changa Manga, the sections of the line arc laid on the 
prepared track, but are not bolted together. 

In the case of Foifhr's portable tramway, systems A and B 
(sec §§ 46, 47, page 68, el se^.), where the rails are fastened 
to the sleepers by hook-bolts, the sleepers arc first laid on the 
track at the required distances apart, and the rails are fastened 
to them by the hook-bolts. Great care must be taken to see 
that the bolts are very tightly screwed up, so that the rails can- 
not by any possibility become displaced. If the screw-bolts are 
properly tightened the joints become the strongest parts of the. 
line. 

In the case of the Anaroalai tramway, the first quarter of a 
mile was laid in three days by inexperienced labour, and no 
difficulty whatever was experienced cither in fixing the rails on 
to the sleepers or in putting the trucks together. The sections 
of the line were easily moved from one place to another by 
coolies under the superintendence of a forest guard. 

In the Andamans, system D D of Fowler’s portable tramway 
was used, and the procedure finally adopted for laying the* line 
is as follows. The sleepers are first placed on the track 3 feet 
apart from centre to centre. One rail is laid first, and after this 
has been inspected and such corrections made as may be found 
necessary in the levels and carves, the sleepers arc placed 
exactly at right angles to the rail and bolted to it. The com- 
panion rail is then fixed in position at the opposite* ends of the 
sleepers. The object of laying one rail first is , to avoid the 
narrowing of the gauge that would inevitably ensue if both rails 
were laid at once, a correction found necessary, and the curve 
altered accordingly. The narrowing of the gauge would cause 
the trucks to jump and leave the rails at the point where the 
narrowing had taken place. 

The slots in the fish plates, by which the ends of the rails are 
fastened to each other, arc purposely made half an inch longer 
than the diameter of the holts by which they are fastened to 
thb rails. Each raib as it is laid should be pulled out so as to 
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leave a small space betvi’ccn the ends of the rails, to allow for 
the expansion of the metal that will occur in hot weather ; the 
shape of the slots in the fish plates allows of this being done. 
The joints of the rails were never laid opposite to each other, 
as is usually the case in railways. The bolts passing through 
the fish plates and rails must alwaj’s be screwed up very tight, 
and if this is done the joints between the rails become the 
strongest points. The rails are not joined over the sleepers, 
because if this is done it is impossible to bolt the clips down 
to the sleepers owing to the fish plates being in the way. 

When a rail has to be bent into a cut^'c, the raihbendcr should 
be applied to the rail at every 9 or 12 inches of its length, pro* 
ducing at each point an almost imperceptible bend but along 
the whole rail a decided regular curve. The bending of the 
rails should be done away from the joints as much as possible. 
If a joint must be bent to prcser\-e regularity in a curve, the 
iish'plates should be beaten to shape first and then clamped to 
the bent ends of the rails. 

As soon as the sleepers arc laid they should be packed with 
stones. This is always necessar)’, but particularly so on an 
unmelalled track. The packing is done by means of rammers 
and packing hammers. Besides packing under the sleepers 
much additional stability can be given toa line on an unmetalled 
track by laying billets of wood under the rails alternating with 
the sleepers. Where the ground is naturally wet or soft the 
lipc should be laid on billets of wood so as to make the way 
stable. 

Sidings should be constructed at every half mile or mile 
along the line to allow of trucks and trollies passing each other. 

Loop lines may be constructed at the ends of the tramway, 
where practicable, instead of sidings, the length of the loop 
being sufficient to accommodate the largest bumber of trucks 
which is ever likely to be shunted on to it. 

§ 65 , In the Andamans, experience showed that if the track 
is not metalled, billets of wood passed crosswise under the rails 
arc necessary to make the line stable. Metalling is not essen- 
tial on a tramway over which the trucks are moved by 
VoL. III. ' .0 
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bare-fo'oled men ; but St is always desirable, as it improves the 
drainage, Eacilitates the work, and lessens the cost of mainten- 
ance of the track. Where stone is available all alongthe line, as 
it usually is in hill forests, the cost of metalling the actual track 
itself will not be very much and will render the working of the 
tramway much more satisfactory. Where buffaloes or bullocks 
arc used for draught purposes with Fowler's system D D'tram* 
way, tlie track must be roughly metalled. The metal need not be 
broken small but must be well rammed and its surface strewn 
with gravel or sand, so as to consolidate it properly. 

§ 66. Drainage of the L1NE.~A good system of drainage , 
is always important, but especially so in a country where the 
rainfall is heavy, in order to keep the track on which the tramway 
is laid as dry and as unyielding as possible. A thorough system 
of drains is essential to the stability of the track where the soil 
as clayey and the track unmetallcd> In the Andamans, in cuU 
tings, a large central drain between the rdils has been substi- 
tuted for the usual side drains. 

A broad, fairly deep, drain along the inside of the track, with 
cross drains at frequent intervals, is one of 'the best ways of 
keeping the track dry. This drain should be lined with stone 
if there is any chance of the water percolating iiitb the ground 
and causing the hillside to slip. 

If Fowler’s tramway system DD (the Andamans type) is 
used, small drains should be cut between the sleepers leading 
out under the rails, as the men who pack the sleepers are apt 
to earth up the rails along the outside and the rain then 
accumulates between the sleepers and forms puddles. 

§ 67. Preservation of the line.— Constant use keeps 
the rails in a fair state of preservation, but in the Andamans 
it has been found advisable to clean .and taf the, rails and 
sleepers periodically. The sleepers and rails are well heated 
and scaled until all the rust has been removed and then smeared 
with hot tar. Where a cart rOad crosses the tramway, or 
where logs are dragged acroSs it, the line itself should be pro- 
tected by baulks of timber, placed alongside of the rails firmly' 
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embedded in tbc ground and projecting slightly above the level 
o£ the rails. 

§ 68. Rolling-stock.— On the Anamalai timber tramway, 
bogie trucks in pairs (see figure 50, page 76) were used (or the 
transport of the logs extracted. The trucks came out from 
England in parts, which were easily put together ; the trucks 
were capable of standing any amount of rough usage and were, 
if anything, stronger and heavier than was necessary. The 
heaviest load placed on them so far is 3 tons. 

In the Ncllorc district, where tramways for the carriage 
of fuel have been laid down, the trucks used were sugar-cane 
wagons, type J. (figure 49, page 75). These trucks carry from 
5 to I ton of fuel and have worked satisfactorily. 

On the Changa Manga fuel tramway, the two types of trucks 
used arc shown in figures 56 and 56, page Sj. The frame- 
work of the truck shown in figure 55 was found too flimsy for 
the transport of fuel and was constantly being broken, and 
so when new' trucks w'crc required those shown in figure 56 
were purchased. The old type of truck weighs 636 lbs. and 
can carry too cubic feet stacked of thick {i.e, over 2" and up 
to to" diameter) billets of fuel, which weigh 3,198 lbs. The new 
type of truck carries 80 cubic feet stacked of fuel of thick billets. 

In the Andamans only wheels, axles and axle-boxes were 
bought, and specially strong heavy single trucks were made 
locally of wood. These trucks consist of a framework of timber, 
(see figure 64, page J02) strengthened by two iron tic-rods 
{S-S, figure 64, page 102) carrying a strong wooden platform. 
Oil axle-boxes are fastened to the underside of this framework 
to receive the journals of the axles of the wheels. The wheels 
are slotted on to the axle and cannot move independently of 
it j a flatiron plate is fixed on to tbc top of the wooden platform, 
in the centi:e of which is a hole for receiving the leg of an iron 
frame or T-shapcd fork. This frame pivots in the bole and 
rotates on tbe ring plate (see figure 50, page 76) and supports 
tbe ends of long logs when two trucks have to be employed 
to carry a single piece of timber, so as to allow’ of tbe trucks 
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passing round the curves independently of the logs resting 
on them. In the Andamans the logs were all transported on 
single trucks. 

Experience in the Andamans shows that at least two light 
hand trollies are necessaty on every tramway for inspection, 
purposes. 

The inspecting officer riding on his trolly and keeping his 
eyes fixed on the rails can mark all the defects in the line 
as he passes over it, and a road overseer with a gang of men 
following him can remedy all the defects noted, and in this 
way all conspicuous irregularities in the line will rapidly dis- 
appear. The trolly consists of a light framework with a move- 
able back for the seat Two handles for the trollymen are 
provided, which can be inserted into slots at cither end of the 
trolly as may be necessary. 

The wheels are made separately from the body of the trolly, 
so that when the trolly meets the trucks, it can be taken to 
pieces and lifted off the line so as to allow the laden trucks to 
pass by. 

§ 69 . Brakes.— B rakes are necessary on all timber tram- 
ways where the gradient exceeds 2 in too {o°43'), and on fuel 
tramways when the gradient is more than 3 in 100 {i® ’9'). In 
the case of timber trucks worked singly, brakes should be 
fitted to every truck. Where the trucks are used in pairs, the 
hinder truck should be fitted with a powerful brake. ■ 

As regards fuel trucks, if they are .worked down singly, each 
truck must be provided with a brake, but, where,' as is usually 
the case, a number of trucks are worked down together, a 
certain number of the hindermost trucks should be. provided - 
with powerful brakes. 

The brakes used on the Anamalai tramway were not found 
sufficiently powerful to control the loaded trucks when descend- 
ing the steep gradients on the line, and no satisfactory brakes 
have yet been obtained. This points to the advisability of re-' 
ducing gradients to the limits proposed by Mr. Cherry (see 
page 94, § 62.) 
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§ 70 t In the Andamans, screw brakes were not considered 
satisfactor)', as the mechanism was apt to be in the way 
and, it damaged, could not be repaired locally ; and, moreover, 
such brakes would hare been more expensive in the first 
instance. 

- Lever brakes, with the handles below the platform of the 
trucks and still within easy reach of the brakesman, were found 
absolutely necessary. It was also found to be a sine qua non 
that the brake should be simple, with few parts or joints, and yet 
effective. Figures G4, 65 and 66 show* the construction of a 
powerful double brake designed by Messrs. Fordyce and 
Buchanan, which has been found to work satisfactorily, and has 
now been generally adopted in the island. 

Tlic brake is simple and has no joints. It is worked from 
the side of the trucks. No brakes applied at the end of the 
trucks have been found effective, and now when the trucks are 
loaded the men are forbidden to go in front of them. 

The principle of the brake is a/sm. By pressing down the 
fever D (see figure 64, page 102), the cross piece Jif M tcnd.s to 
become horizontal .and thus presses the blocks of wood C C 
(figure 64) against the rims of the wheels of the trucks, and so 
retards their motion. The force with which the brakes are put 
on can be increased materially by placing a pole into the loops 
at R R welded on the lever D in order to lengthen the lever 
by which the force is applied to the brake, 

In order to get an even pressure on the wheels, the cross, 
bar M (figures 64, 65), which is sbow’n in detail in figure 66, is 
given a little play by the slot E F, through which the axle pin 
c nasses.bcini! made i inch longer than the diameter of the pin. 
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Fig. 65. 



Fipirts 64, Sj and 66 shm tht mtinuim ef the braki und an timber tneks an the Andaman 
Islands portable tramseay. 

Fipire 64 If a side eleaiUait af a truck, used far the transport of legs in the Andaman Islands, la 
shew the brake in use there. 

Figure 6; is a part plan af an inverted truck, after the platform af the truck has been removed, in ’ 
shew haw the brake is fastened te the framework of the tmeh. 

Figure 66 shows in detail the cross bar M M af figures 61 and 6p, 

Figure 64.— k is the iron plate to which the swivel fork is fastened. P P ere the plank! which form 
the platform of the trueh itself. B is one af the side beams of the framework to which the platform 
of tht trueh is fastened. J J are two of the cross beams of the framework. S S art tie-rods added to 
further stiffen the framework of the truck. H Harf the axle-boxes, in ■idhich the journals of the wheel 
relate. They are fastened an to the undersuiface of ike longitudinal beamB. PF are wheels. CC 
erf </ie Woeis of wood which press on the wheels. They are fastened into iron arms E E, -jihieh revolve 
abent pine bolted to the framework of the irttek. These iron arms are joined by a cross bar M M, which 
is shown in detail in figure 66. This cross har fils ou to a pin P, which fits into iron brackets K L 
fastened to the framework of the truck. The hraclet t is not seen in ihisfipire. D is the arm of the Icvef 
-which fits round the pin F oiiiJ by means of which the brake is applied to the wheels. This lever is 
fitted with two hops Ri «ifo which a wooden red can he placed and the pewer of the lever still further 
increased, T T nf< tlu heels to mkieh the ropes used in dragging the truehs are fastened. 

Fipire 6g.—The pin F is shewn in detail : it is sgnare where the arm D fits on to it, hut retiui -where 
it passes through the braeleis K and L so as to allow of its rotating easily. It is aba sgiiare in section 
where the cross piece M M fits on la it. The end of ike pin F is at Vs the rim of the wheel on to which 
the brake presses is sluwn at G G. ' 

B B ani 2 C B ace parts of the framework of the truck on to which the iron jlnnges suppertingthe pins 
F y are 'feslened. A pin P keeps the lever on the head of the pin F V. 

Figure 66 shows in detail the eenstruetien of tht cross piece to which the actual brakes are fastened. 
{Seale t inch = i feet.) 
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^ 7j; The bral.'C used on the Sihlwatd tramwiiy is very 
simple in construction and is more powerful than the one used 
on the Andamans line, as it allows of the loaded trucks bcin^ 
worked down sleeper gradients with perfect safety. 

Figiire 67 is a plan of a truck showing how the brake ip 
arranged) and the method of applying the brake is shown ii* 
figure which is an end elevation of the framework in whicb 
the scr^w by which the brake is applied works. 

Fig, 67. 



6 j it a plan 0/ a Sih Ivatd truck to tkoa the arrangenmit of t¥ 
broke; fromtworh an which the timber or fuel reils has been removei I 
a a,' a, .1 "e the blocks of wood which pass affaintt the wheels ; b, b aft 
the bars </ to -.ehich these are balled; c, c, c, e the iron stirrups 
in which barsh,bresl: d,d two iron rods connecting the bars b,h with 
each others e the rod furnished with a spiral spring which keeps th^ 
wooden ■ k^'^sks off Ike wheels; f, f the rods Joined to form 0 hookia 
wJiifh the- chain g cotweeting the brake with the screw is fastened. The 
chain ^IP'^ses round a groned wheel hj i, i are the iongiinditiai 
pieces,, ahd fc, k the end pieces of the framework of the truck, blocks 0/ 
wood ' 1 , i pioced mer the axles and haloed into the longitudinal 
pieces i, !■ ^ kde (iftswn in dotted lines) is cut in ihe end pieces k, k ■ 
allow ofii'C trucks being coupled iogeilur; m, m art straps of iron it ' 
strengthC" *hi trucks; and Hi n Hu holes in which the coupling pins art 
placed, (.Scale a feet = t inefi.) 
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Figtirt 6S is an end eleaation shoving hcte the serev by ■ashieh the brake 
is applied is supported, a is the sereeai b the handle, by rotating vhieh the 
screv is raised or lowered i e is the block of iron in which the screw ends. 
This is furnislud with a hook which takes the chain e which is attached to 
the brake proper! d is a bar of wood tying the two uprights I, t together; 
g is a bar of iron bolted on to the uprights and twisted into a korieonial 
position to take the screw; h is a collar through which the screw passes; 
It is the end portion of the framework of the truck {U,fg, bj): [Seale 
a feet = j inch.) 

The framework which carries the timber or fuel has been 
removed to show the arrangement of the brake. A is the front 
end] B the back end of the truck, a, a, a, a are the blocks oh 
wood which press On the wheels. 

These blocks are bolted by countersunk bolts on to the two 
Wooden bars h, i. The bars h, h rest in iron loops c{c, e, which 
allow of their moving in a horisontal position. The loops are 
screAved on to the framework of the truck, which carries the 
Arheeis. The hvo bars of wood are connected with each other 
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by ttvo iron rods d, d, f inch in diameter. Another rod e is 
bolted to the front bar b, passes through the back bar b and is 
bolted to the back end B of the framework of the truck. A strong 
spiral spring is introduced into this rod, which keeps the brakes 
off the wheels when the^* arc not required. Two rods J", /sic 
screwed into the front bar b of the brake and are joined together 
and welded into a hook, a cliain g passing round a grooved wheel 
k connects the brake with the screw {a, fig. 68). The wheel 
h is carried b)' iron brackets screwed on to the framework of the 
truck. 

Figure GS shows the screw c by which Uic brake is pressed 
on to the wheels when required. By turning the handle b of 
the screw the blocks of wood are brought into contact and kept 
in contact with the Avhcels. The more the screw is turned the 
greater will be the pressure on the wheels. As soon as the 
chain is loosened by turning the screw in the opposite direction 
the blocks of wood arc taken off the wheels by the spring 
{s, fig. 67). 

The screw ends in s. block of iron c to the front of which a 
hook taking the end of the chain c attached to the brake is 
welded. The block and hook allow the chain to clear the 
horizontal wooden bar d which ties the frame together. The 
framework in which the screw works is made of pieces of bar 
iron I inch in thickness and 2 inches wide bolted together. 

In the Sihlwald when fuel is transported, six truck-loads 
of fuel arc brought down at one time by one man. The 
fuel in tlic trucks measures Gp4 cubic feet solid and weighs 
about 19,000 lbs. The three back trucks arc furnished with 
brakes. iThe brakes are manipulated by one man who stands on 
a platform attached to the back truck. The brake on the back 
truck is applied by screw power in the manner just described. 
The brakes of the other two trucks arc furnished with long levers 
ending in hooks. Cords fastened to these hooks pass over 
pulleys fixed to a framework constructed on the back truck, and arc 
wound round a drum. The brakes arc applied by winding the 
cords round the drum. 

VoL. IIL 
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Figure 69! sliows how the hook lever is fastened to the brake. 
A spring keeps the brakes off the a\ heels vhen the cords 
(fig. 69) are slackened. 

Fig. 69. 



Fi^ire is a side elevation of a irucl fitted with a brake applied by 
means of a long lever : a is the lever s b,bau the wooden blocks which press 
o» the wheels ; c, c arc the wooden bars to which these are bolted, d. d the iron 
brackets which support the bars c, c s e the rod {only one is seen) connect- 
ingthe bars b, b. The springs keep the brakes off the wheels whew necessary. 
£ is the framework to cany the fuel,whith fits on the fsame which support 
the wheels 1 g, g are the links by which the trucks are coupled to each other 
by means of the pins h, h ; t, i are iron straps screwed on to strengthen the 
ends of the truck 1 k is the cord which goes to the hindermost Intel t I is the 
s ail {only one ts seen) andm, m the wooden sleepei s on which the rails are 
laid. Scale = -pe {after Mr. C. ffatimann.) 

The trucks are attached to each other in a very simple manner; 
a hole 4 inches wide and 2 inches deep is cut in the end Of the 
framework of each truck. Iron bands {m, in, fig. 67) 19 inches 
long 2 inches wide and J inch thick are screwed on to the top 

> Holz-transport in den Stadtiraldgngen \oa Zurich, eezeichnel von C. Hartmann, 
Forest Assistant, 1886, 
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and bottom faces of tl:e framework. Holes («, «, fig. G7) are 
bored thmtsgli these bands and the framework. An iron link is 
placed in the holes cut and bolts passing through these holes and 
through the link connect the trucks one with the other. 

§ 72 - Motive power and load.— It is as.sumcd that the 
ruling gradients laid down in f 62, page 94, have been strictly- 
adhered to, .".nd that no curve on the line is sharp'-r than that laid 
down as the minimum in § 59, page 90. Then the actual 
amount of th'' load which can he carried over a tramway depends 
upon the motive and br.nke power .available and the gradients on 
the line. \I'hcn long logs have to he transported the sharpness 
of the cur^’.cs on the line bteomes of importance. 

In order that a tramway may be a financial success, the gra* 
dienls must, as has already been laid down, be so regulated that 
the load to be transported can be drawn economically with the 
tr.ictive poiv'T avail.iblc. 

/lK<-fan?eKS fr/rmw/ry.— On the Andamans timber tram- 

■W'ay, loads of litons (3.360 lbs.) kept under perfect control, can 
be run down gradients of 4 in too by four tnen. Where manual 
labour only is available the most economical load is one ton 
(2,240 lbs.) so long as the log doc.s not exceed 18 feet in length. 
Such loads arc neither too heavy to be pushed up hill nor to be 
controlled by four men going down hill. On a level track the 
most economical load for four men is i J Ions (3,360 lbs.). 

With buffaloes or bullocks, the loads that can be transported 
over fairly level or up>hili lines may be incrc.iscd by 50 per cent. 
On ,=uch lines so long as the do%va gradient does not exceed 3 
in 100 (x° 13') draught animals .ire better than men. But where 
the down gradients exceed this amount men are better than 
buffaloes or bullocks, because the latter can exercise no backward 
pressure on .the trucks going down hill and the entire control , 
of tlic truck rests with the brakeman. Four men can keep a 
loaded . truck, going .down a steep gradient, under far better 
control than one brakesman who has to guide the buffaloes tii 
addition to manipulating the brake. 

In carrying timber over a tramway on a single truck, the log - 
must be very carefully balanced. The centre of gravity of the 

P 2 
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log should be slightly in front of the mid-length of the truck 
so as to prevent the front wheels from jumping off the line in 
case the truck is inclined to rock. 

The carriage of a long log on a single truck round a sharp 
curve is always risky, as the iog has a tendency to oscillate and 
to throw the truck off the line. The larger end of the log 
should be placed on the front portion of the truck so as to pre- 
vent the wheels jumping off the line. Accidents have hitherto 
been avoided by insisting upon the loaded trucks being moved 
round the curves at a walking pace. Long logs should, when- 
ever practicable, be carried on a pair of bogie trucks (see 
I’d" 5°! 7®) 1^ there arc sharp curves on the line. 

The loaded trucks travel at the rate of about 2 miles an hour ; 
an ordinary walking pace should never be exceeded. Four men 
will push a loaded truck over an ordinary line a distance of 
6 or 7 miles a dayi returning the same evening with the 
empty truck. The length of the logs extracted varies from 
I a to 24 feet. The length varies inversely as the girth, so that 
a long log is not heavier than a short one; as a rule the, con- 
verse is usually the case ; some logs, 50 feet in length, have been 
carried on a pair of trucks over the straight and level portions of 
the line. 

Anamalai timlcr /rflwzptfy.— It was intended to use bullocks 
as the motive power at the time that this tramway was purchased, 
and they are now used to haul the laden trucks. One, two or 
three pairs of bullocks arc used, according to the size of the logs. 
In 1 88g-go elephants were used instead of bullocks for hauling 
lai^e logs up the tramway. An elephant. was found to do as 
much work as nine bullocks, and can draw heavy logs which 
cannot be taken out by bullocks. One elephant took out a log 
containing 108 cubic feet solid on a pair of bogie trucks in one 
day over a distance of 3^ miles. The average daily load was 
58 cubic feet solid for a whole month, while a fair load for one 
day was 75 cubic feet solid. The elephants were used twenty 
days in the month. 

The elephants could not, however, be spared from their other 
work of dragging the logs to the tramway from the places where 
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the trees were felled, so that bullocks had again. to be employed 
as the motive power. 

The result of the experiment of using elephants as a motive 
power shows that the cost of extraction of logs along the tram- 
way, as long as the steep gradients on the road exist, is much 
decreased by their use. 

In 1889-90 the average cost of extraction of timber by 
elephants was 2'S4 pies per cubic foot solid per mile, W’hile that 
, extracted by bullocks cost 4*4 pies per cubic foot solid per mile. 
It should also be noted that the elephants could haul the largest 
logs, while small or medium-sized logs only could be extracted 
through the agency of bullocks. 

• .The elephants did not do (so far as could be ascertained) 
any material damage by walking on tlie rails and sleepers, but 
since the brakes were unreliable, there was considerable danger 
of the loaded trucks on the steeper gradients running on to, and 
so damaging, the elephants. 

The above cost of extraction is deduced from the volume of 
timber removed per mensem, and the monthly cost of keeping 
the elephants or bullocks, and does not include the initial cost of 
the animals used. 

Nellore District fuel tramways.— Q'u these tramways, sugar- 
cane wagons, type J (fig. 49, page 75), are used for the transport 
of the fuel, and the wagons are drawn by coolies, two coolies 
being allowed to each truck. The trucks carry from £ to i ton of 
fuel. They are 3 feet 9 inches high, exclusive of the wheels, and 
5 feet long. Bullocks were first tried, but were found to be un- 
suitable, The number of trips made by the coolies in a day 
depends entirely upon the distance. If the lead is one mile, one 
set of coolies can" make four trips a day. The wagons are not 
provided with brakes, nor are they required. 

C/ianga Manga fuel tramway . — ^Bullock power is the trac- 
tive force employed at Changa Manga. One pair of bullocks 
haul three trucks, one of the old type (fig. 55, page 81} and two 
of the new type (fig. 56, page 81). The weight of these three 
trucks is 1,752 lbs. and that of the fue in them 8,364 lbs., so that 
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ihc total weight drawn by the two bullocks is 10,116 lbs., or nearly 
4 4 tons. The line is practically level and the steepest up gradient 
is only about t in too. The number of trips made in one day 
depends upon the distance to be traversed, the time of year, and 
the weather. When the distance was from 1 to li miles, five 
trips wore made on an .average during the longer days and 
three during the shorter ones. When the distance to be traversed 
was 3 miles or more, two trips are made when the days are long 
and one when they arc short. 

SECTION Vl.-DRY AND WET TIMBER SLIDES. 

§ 73 . Timber slides can only be used for the extraction of 
timber, either in the log or converted into sleepers and scant- 
lings from higher to lower elevations in hill forests. 

Timber in the log is usually taken down dry slides, while 
scantlings are more commonly taken down wet slides. 

In the case of dry slides the logs move down in virtue of 
their own weight only, whereas in wet slides, wmler is used 
as an iidditional motive power. 

Dry slides fall naturally into two well-marked classes— 

(1) Eiirth slides. I (s) Wooden slides. 

In the former class the trough down which the logs slide is 
not lined in any w.ay. In the latter the trough is, lined with 
wood. The wooden lining has the effect of materially decreas- 
ing the friction between the descending logs and the sides and 
bottom of the trough. 

574. Earth SMDES.— An earth slide is .simply .a natural 
depression or hollow, improved by artifici.il means, such .is the 
removal of trees and boulders, and the hlasling of projecting 
pieces of rock, so that logs can be worked down.it end-wise by 
means of levers. Where no natural depression exists in a 
suit.ible position, an entirely artificial depression may be con- 
stiiicled to serve the same purpose. ^ ■ 

Earth slides may be taken across the slopes of hills -.'h-herc 
the ground is suitable. 
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With regard to the earth slides in the Bahshahr Forest 
Division, Mr. Minnikcn, Deputy Conservator of Forests, writes — 
" In selecting the ground for an earth slide, the preference, if 
there be any, is given to ground with deep, hard soil or to 
nullahs and depressions with rubbty and stony bottoms,” 

Width, — ''The width of earth slides varies from 5 to 25 feet 
with the natural slope of the ground over which they are made ; 
being concave there is seldom any necessity for erecting sides. 
But as the logs are moved from side to side in a zig-zag line 
and slide a short distance each time they roll over, they some- 
times leave the slide at certain points, rolling into ddbris or 
the forest from which it is not easy to extricate them. Posts 
or rough walls arc erected at those points at which the logs 
are liable to leave the slide ; or tlic slide itself is deepened at 
the points where the logs get an impetus and are likely to 
leave it.” 

Curz'cs . — "Generally speaking, the slides are straight, but 
when natural curves or bends of short lengths occur, at not too 
frequent intervals, they arc an advantage. There is seldom 
sufficient room to set out regular curves, and they are of little 
consequence in any case, as the logs do not move quickly 
down the slide for long distances, but arc moved slowly from 
side to side of the slide for short distances at a time.” 

’ ■ Gradient.’—" The gradient of an earth slide depends upon 
that of the natural slopes of the hill sides to a very great 
degree. It varies between 20 and 60 degrees.” 

" So long as the slope does not exceed from 20 to 25 degrees, 
logs can be taken down without danger of their getting out of 
control, except, perhaps, in wet weather; consequently, so long as 
the ’slopes do not exceed 25 degrees no special steps need be 
taken to check the velocity with which the logs move down- 
wards. Where the gradient exceeds this amount, walls are 
erected across the slide at intervals, in order to stop the rapid- 
ity with which the logs descend, and to bring them to a 
standstill. These walls are called check walls.’' ' '' . 

"The strength of check walls, as well as the distance 
between them, depends upon the nature of the ground, the 
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resistance offered by the soil, the gradients and the size of the 
logs brought down." 

The following table shows the distances between the check 
walls at different gradients under ordinary circumstances 
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Fig. 70, 



Figure 70 ts the flan cf a check watt at constructed tn roiinertton with 
the eerih sltdet tn Bakshahr, Punjab Himalaya : A, A, A are posts belweent 
which brushwood is intertwined and against which the lei’s strike ; B is the 
bed of soft earth or brushwood on which the logs pitch; W is the stone 
which supports the line of poles and forms the cheek wall proper; S is ihr 
steep sloping surface leading from the slide proper to the bed on to which (he 
logs fall. 

Figure 71 is the cross-section through a check wall of which figure 70 
is the plan. {Reduced from figures in the “The Indian Forester "/or Mag 
■ 1SS9.) 
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“ If tlic floor of the terrace be hard, it is usually dug put to 
a depth of some 4 or 5 feet, and the hollow thus formed (B 
figure 70) is filled with loose soil or brushwood, so as to check 
the fall of the logs and stop them altogether, or at any rate to 
moderate the force with which they strike the wall. The logs 
are then moved by means of levers to the head of the next 
section of the earth slide, which is usually at one end of the 
check wall, but more rarely at its centre, an opening being left 
for the passage of the timber.” 

“On very steep slopes, where check walls arc required at 
short intervals, it is not always possible to find places where 
good foundations can be obtained, In such cases a partial 
check is afforded by simply driving a row of iron jumpers or 
crowbars into the ground so as to support a line of logs laid 
horizontally above them. Such obstacles arc much shorter than 
an ordinary check wall, and must obviously be placed nearer 
together than would be necessary could ordinary check walls be 
employed. Cheek walls in the Bahshahr Division are said to 
cost about Ra per too cubic feet of walling.” 

“Where the nature of the ground is such that there is a 
danger of the logs leaving the slide, check walls may be placed 
obliquely to the direction of the earth slide at those places, in 
order to prevent the descending logs from leaving the slide,” . 

“ The earth slides in the Bahshahr Division arc said to cost 
Ri 2 per 1,000 superficial feet of ground prepared.” 

Mr. Minniken continues to say that “ among the many contri* 
vanccs connected with the transport of timber down earth slides, 
check walls require the most attention. On slopes which an 
inexperienced eye would condemn as impracticable for sliding 
timber, if check walls are judiciously placed and properly 
constructed, logs of the largest dimensions can be moved down 
with great regularity and without risk of breakage." 

■ Manner of sliding down the logs.—" The logs are not allowed 
to move down any dry earth slides more than 'a few feet at 
a time ; for, if they were, the force with which they would im- 
pipge against the check walls would be sufficient fo injure theiq 
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very coP.Ful'^rsfJy ; and in the usual distances hetween the 
check vails the log? would gain sach a velocit}' that no ordinary 
v.-all cc-ul.i wilhelandsurlt repeated concussions for long. 1 iir. 
logs arc therefore moved .along in batches ot a hundred or more 
by g.angs cf coolie.s, v-'ho arc each supplied with a wooden lever 
six feet long, with ti c help of which they move the logs down 
and fcou becotnc very •’Xpert at this wori:.’’ 

Sic-- ef /w.'i (rcr.sfT’-ici. — ‘*Ti:c legs which are taken down 
the dry cartlulides vary from 5 te 17 feet in girth, from 10 1025 
fee*, in length, and from one-fifth of a ten lo 3 tons in weight. 
They ere put into the. s’.i k lengthw.ays, .int! .are kept as far as 
possible in lii’S position, until ih-'y reach the pkice where they 
arc lo be launched inln a stream s'jiiablu for floating, or join a 
rolling ro.'.d or a woodeu elide." 

Pcricnia^c cf b'^eahsrt'-.—'-Aw account ha.s been kept in the 
RAhslnkr D'vi.ciua of the actual bre.ak.igcs ot logs t.akcn down 
<iry earth and dry woedrn slides for the la.st fifteen years, and 
thi? jccr.rd shows that only om* log in every 140 is broken in its 
p.\«s.tge down the slides, and that the number of logs injured in 
transport only amounts to 5 per cent." 

D,tr.;s^c <icne to drycaclk slides. — '* In conseiiucnce of the 
majority of the dry earth slides h.iving been made in natural 
de.prcssion.'s, they are prnuli.arly liabl'- to il.amage from falling 
rocks, snov.slip^, av.al.anches and water , conscriuentiy when it is 
proposed to exploit a forest by the agency of dry earth slides, 
the check walls should not be built until after the season for 
the occurrence of avalanches is p.asl. The cost of rcp.airing 
the damage done to an earth slide and maintaining it in work- 
ing order during the first year averages, for all slides, 20 to 30 
pet cent, of the initial outlay,” 

§ 75 . European earth SUDES.— In Europe, earth slides con- 
sist of a groove 3 to 5 feet wide cut in tlie earth and sometimes 
even in the rock. The edges of the slides arc protected by one 
or two long poles placed one above the other, The lower ends 
of these stems overlap the upper ends of those next below them 
in order to prevent a descending log from striking against a 
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projecting surface and being thrown out of the slide. Fairly 
sharp curves arc allowed on these slides. The outer edge of the 
slide along curves is made higher, and backed if necessary by 
an embankment of earth or stone in order to strengthen the 
structure. Poles fastened obliquely to the direction of the slide 
and sloping towards the inner edge of the curve, are placed 
across its bed on the curves to facilitate the passage of the 
descending logs round them. 

The girth of the logs taken down these slides is very much 
less than that of the logs taken down earth slides in India. 

Tlic gradient of such slides, tvhen the ground is frozen and 
covered with snow, should not be more than from 20 to 25 
degrees. 

§ 76. Dry wooden sudes.-— This term is applied to trough- ‘ 
shaped slides made of round logs or planks roughly fitted 
together, in contradistinction to those wooden slides which are 
made of planks or scantlings accurately fitted together so as to 
hold water. Dry wooden slides are constructed to take logs 
across hill slopes j or in localities where the ground is very 
rocky, and it would be both difTicuU and expensive to form an 
earth slide. 

A wooden slide may be constructed of logs approximately 
of the same size, laid in a cup-shaped depression prepared to 
receive them, or else of logs of different sizes fixed to wooden 
supports placed at intervals on the ground or the prepared 
track. 

Wooden slides were constructed in the Punjab Himalaya for 
the extraction of very long logs which were at that time in 
demand for beams used in the construction of terraced roofs ; 
but since rolled iron beams .md old rails have come into 
general use in building construction, the demand for very long 
wooden beams of a large girth has ceased. 

Tlic Bakani slide (see page 1 19, ei scq.) , w’hich >vas constructed 
in 1883-85 in the Bohar-Padri forests of the Chamba State, is an 
example .of the first kind, whilcthe Kilba slide (see page 122, M 
seq) in the Bahshahr State may be taken as a type of the second 
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class. Drj' wooden slides may be made of any required length. 
In the North«V\'cstem Himalaya, however, the mountain sices 
are so precipitous, and the slopes which arc suitable for the 
construction of timber slides arc so frequently interrupted by 
scarps and precipitous ground, over which it uould be imjiraclic- 
ablc to construct a wooden slide, that, as a rule, only short dry 
wooden slides can be m.adc, and the character of the means of 
transport employed v.'-rips from place to place with the nature of 
the ground passed or or. In Cbamba as a rule, the forests 
from which tlir liniber is exploited arc so sc.atturcd and so 
small that the cheapest method of extraction, now that the 
export of logs has been discontinued, is to carry the sleepers 
or other converted piccc.s, by men, along sleeper paths to the 
nearest floating stream. 

Grndients . — Experience has shown that the gradient of 
dry wooden slides should not be made uniform, but that it is 
lie'vt<’r to change the gradient frequenti)'. Portions with steep 
gr.adisnfs should be succeeded by lengths with a low gradient 
so as to reduce the velocity with which the logs travel. The 
lengths of the portions of the slides with low gradients depend 
upon the lengths and gradients of the steep portions above 
them,- and .should be such that the logs arc moving quite .slowly 
by the time that they have reached the top of the next steep 
portion of the slide. 

Where the gra<lients are very steep, the velocity with which 
the logs move can be lessened by throwing earth or sand on 
the slide, or else by cutting notches in the logs which form 
the base of the slide itself. Both these expedients increase the 
force of friction, and consequently decrease the velocity of the 
descending logs. 

Where the gradient, in consequence of the nature of the 
ground surface, is too low to allow of the logs moving down 
in virtue of their own weight, arrangements should be made for 
leading water on to the slide. The water will render the slide 
more slippery, and will facilitate the downward passage of 
the logs. 
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The best gradient for dry wooden slides constructed for the 
transport of large logs varies between 15 and 25 degrees'. U 
the gradient is as much as 30 degrees, special precautions must 
be taken to prevent the logs from moving down too rapidly, 
and also to' bring them to rest at the lower end of the slide. 
If the velocity with which the logs reach the bottom of the 
slide is considerable, the lower end of the slide itself should 
be made quite level, or even inclined slightly upwards in order 
to bring the logs to rest when they arrive at the bottom of the 
slide. 

If it is not practicable to give the lower end of the slide a 
level or slight up-gradient, a depression filled with brushwood 
should be constructed just beyond the end of the slide so as to 
break the fall of the descending togs, which will shoot end-on 
on to the place prepared to receive them. 

§ 77 . Construction of dry wooden slides.— W hen a dry 
wooden slide is to be made of logs approximately of the same 
size, after the slide has been aligned and the trough-shaped de- 
pression for the reception of the logs formed, the only thing that 
remains to be done is to place the logs in position. The logs which 
are to be transported may be used in the construction of the slide 
stself, as was done at Bakani (see fig. 72, page 1 19), and in this 
case, after all the logs have been transported, the slide itself is 
broken up, beginning at the upper end, and the logs thus 
obtained slid down the remaining portion of the slide. This 
procedure is very strongly recommended j as, if followed, the 
initial cost of the slide will be very materially decreased, and 
experience has showm that the logs are practically not damaged 
by the passage of the other logs over them. 
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Fig. 72. 



Fi\rure fs shcvs fhi Mnslruttien of tht Baiettt timber slide (from a 
/ hnii'gritj'h). 

The logs forming the slide are made to break joint with one 
another. The construction of the slide itself is very simple and 
rough, and the success of the slide will depend almost entirely 
upon the care and skill with which it has been aligned in the 
tlrst instance, and only in a secondary degree upon its actual 
construction. 

When logs of different sizes are employed in the construe* 
tion of the slide, the larger logs form the sides and the smaller 
ones the bottom. The logs arc fastened by trenails to wooden 
supports, laid on the surface of the ground or on piers, built 
up so as to give the slide the required gradient, and the 
individual logs are halved on to each other. In this case the 
slide is not constructed of the logs which arc to be transported. 

Figures 73 and 74, page 123, show the construction of a slide 
made of logs of different sizes. 

§78, Indian dry wooden slides.— "T he Bakani slide, 

v.-hich was constructed for the special purpose of transporting iong 
logs of large dimensions from the Chamba forests to the banks of the Ravi, 

I Report on the Bakani Slide, iBSC, by Mr, J, C. McDoncII, then Deputy Censer* 
rater of Forests. 
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was commenced in May 1883 and completed in October 1885. The lota! 
length w'as 12^39 feet and the dtflcrencc in elevation between the highest 
and lowest points of the slide was I1650 feet, which gives an average 
gradient of 1 in 7J or about j‘^'35. 

In aligning the slide in the first instancci the gradient was made as 
uniform as the physical difficulties of the ground would allow of, as it was 
intended to drag the logs down the slide. When the slide was opened to 
traffic it was found that it would have been better if, instead of preserving a 
more or less uniform gradient throughout, the slide had been constructed- 
with steeper gradients alternating* with level or nearly level portions. In 
this way lugs might have been dragged along the level portions until they " 
reached the tops of the inclines, which should have been steep enough to | 
allow of the logs brought on them to slide down of their own accord. .As the. 
slide was actually constructed it was found nccessiiry to set the logs in , 
motion by having them pulled for some distance after each stoppage by 
gangs of coolies walking and running along the tops of the logs forming 
the sides of the slide. Several men were killed by slipping of! the 
sides and falling in front of the logs as they were moving down. 'The. 
maximum gr.idicnt on the slide was 1 in 5 or about ii'iS degrees, while'the 
lowest gradient was i in 20 or 2*52 degrees. The slide crossed the stream li 
once, in order to avoid some difficult' ground and a large landslip, The track 
on which the slide was laid was 10 feet wide. The slide itself was constructed 
of from tour to six logs, laid side by side, according to their size, so as to 
form a trough-shaped depression, the length of the logs used was from 15 
to 20 feel on an average. The logs were placed end to end find were embed- 
ded in boulder ballast. When the slide was taken across a depression it was 
supported on crib-work piers, 8 feet long and 12 feet wide at the top, Nctirly 
4,000 logs were used in the construction of the slide. Originally it was 
intended to drag the logs down the slide, but it was found that when once 
set in motion they would move unaided down the slide where the ^adient 
was I in 7^ provided the slide was kept wet. The speed of the logs 
increased with the amount of uvitcr admitted. Logs up to 6 feet in diameter 
Could be taken down the Bakani slide. 

The longest log taken down the slide w-as 48 feet in length, while the 
largest log was 27 feet long and 14^ feet in girth, with a wlume of 367 
cubic feet. 

After all the logs had been worked out ot the forest, the logs of Avhich 
the slide itself was made were worked down it, beginning at the upper end, 
as it was found that the logs of which the slide were made were not damaged 
by the passage of the other logs over them.” 

79 i; Financial aspect of the slide.’—" The primary cost 

of construction 'cf the slide was R3I1259 for 2*35 miles, or about Ri3,3oo a 
mile. , 

t Mr. A. L. ‘Mclntire, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Punjab. 
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The actu.*;] cspcr.diiure on llie extraction ot the timber is as follows 

R 

Cor.stnift.’sn ff mtin slide . , 4 . 3I»S55 

Rppa-rs to wiin slide . 4 . . . 4,973 

Corstniction of, and repairs to, aiwiliary slides a(i,54o 
Worh'ns; do'vn to slide and launching sf’O.ooo 
cubic feet of .’ogs 67,180 

That is 5’S3 atinns a tunic foot of timber cal, or 4' ,'5 annas a cubic foot 
launched. Elcx'cr ih.'M'rapil nine hurdred r.po rir.ct»-cnc logs contained 
Si^ii^'S cabin f-r', < r cii .an .wrape 42 s' cub:: feet per lop. 

It v.Ts c-tirnrlcd that if r'-' cent, cf the fmber launched would be lost 
it trari'l, and that the cast of coIVctirp the remainder in 'ale dcpAls would 
be 2 .arnsj 9 pie' a cubic feet, f.rd thr.t *b“ .avrape sale price iiould be iz 
-rr.asprr eiihic fort. At thi' rate the net profits w.iuIJ Ii.avc been 569,000 
xfl2 — s-ps — arr.assi.about Ri 75, or '.IV R 1,58,000. Actually 
alll'O'jph I'lc Jaiinrhinp bsg.an in itSd, and was tinishcd in 1 893, up to the end 
of J.'.nuary 1803 nr.';. S.Si 1 leg'. c.->n'.a'n.n4 zui.jii cubic feet, or .an .average 
cf 2 .,v 2 ertre feet c.acli. were rtccive.d in *=a!etiep6is .and identified as Onkani 
timber, of tb** remainder a pa-t was rtill in transit, and some of the smaller logs 
Site: be'n rrtr'ivrd in «c’f di nuts v.r.hout identification, or Ii.ad, aflcrthc disap. 
re-.'Orre of tl ilr irarhs, been .appriipruaicd by the Kashmir Slate, In any 
C.t'ft it s" ms meal improbable Ih.ai future receipts will raise the .average sale 
dep'*! erntents of c.a,th lop l.aunchcd, oiV. sg-S cubic feet, materially, and even 
if the number ot lops ac'.u.ally lost turns out to be so small as to be negligible, 
tfie lots from shrir.kacr, brc.akiug of ords, knocking off of snpwood, etc., in 
transit cannot be much less than 42‘S— eg'S cubic feet per lop or 30 percent- 
on the whole of the timber l.aunchcd. Comparisons carried out for about 
2,o')f> logs show that in individual eases of logs, which reached sale depfits m 
what 5 e for the Ravi a .short time. vie. two to three years, and in pood condi- 
tion, the loss from shrinkage only is .about 20 per cent. ; but this figure is 
evidently too low to be accepted as .an .average for all logs launched. 

Taking the loss in transit from all causes at 30 per cent, of the actual 
laarcning.s, the cost of launching the Bakani limber actually received at the 
E.ale depots i* raised from .ro6 to 5'S8 annas a cubic foot. For collecting in 
the 5.alc depfits a further allow.ancc of a ann.as a cubic foot must be made, 
bnnging the total cost of delivery per cubic foot to y'sS annas. 

Of the 513,165 cubic feet Kaunched from the slide, only .j\jth, or, say, 
360,000 cubic feet can be expected to reach the s.alc dcp&ts. Of this amount 
187,927 cubic feet h.ave Seen actually sold for Ri,4.3,93o or iz'iy annas per 
cubic foot But owing to the depreciation of long logs, and the loss in transit, 
not more than 10 annas can be expected for the balance of 172,073 cubic 
feet, or B 1,07,54.5. Hence the total sale proceeds are not likely to exceed 
142,50,500, whilst the expenditure on 360,000 cubic feet at 7 annas 8 pics 
will be Ri,75,Soo, leaving a profit of R75,ooo, This is the jnaximum pro- 
fit there is any probability of obtaining. 
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If, instead of logs, scantlings such as railway sleepers had been cut and 
launched, without allowing for possible savings through avoiding breakages 
which took place in working logs doim the slide, it is certain that for every 
too cubic feet of log, at least 95 cubic feet of scantlings would have been 
delivered in the sale depvt. The outlay would not have exceeded 4*5 
annas, and the selling price for the last ten years has been 11*72 annas per 
cubic foot, hence the profit would have been at least 
4*5) annas or about Rl,27,ooo. 

It must be added that the slide was made uilh the object of delivering 
long logs in sale dcp6ts. Such togs then commanded high prices, which, 
owing to the introduction of rolled iron beams, old rails, etc,, into the 
market, are no longer attainable. But tor this change in the market, the 
profits would have been nearly or quite equal to the original estimate, 
notwithstanding the very hc.aiw loss in transit ” 

§ SO. The Kilba slide was made in two sections. The upper 
one is 400 feet long, and has a gradient of about 22°; the lower 
one being also 400 feet long with a gradient of from 25® to 27’. 
The two sections of the slide were connected by an earth slide 
SO feet long. 

The following description of the method of construction 
of the slide is taken from a paper written by Colonel F. 
Bailey, R.E., in the " Indian Forester" for April 1889, volume 

15. page 137 

“ The slide in section is composed of 5 logs or tree tops (A. A , b. b, c., 
figure 73, page 123) so disposed as to form a roughly "’“dc tiough. Thciuo 
larger pieces (A.A.) Ijing at the outside are about 5J feel in girth, the inner 
poles being smaller. The ends of these timbers rest on a roughly made 
round sleeper (S.), to which they are pinned down with spikes of oak-wood 
(K, K.). The tendency of the timbers to slip forward when the slide is in 
use is further checked by their being notched on to the sleepers (set figure 74, 
page 123). Tiicline of timbers is prolonged.by others of similar dimensions 
attached to them by a rough scarf joint (see figure 74, page 123). This is not 
always done. Sometimes the timbers arc simply placed end to end, a stout 
picket being driven into the ground between them, so as to prevent the upper 
one from working forward. The sleepers rest on a rough bed of stones and 
wood, filling up the inequalities of the ground, and built up to the required 
level.' Figures 73 .and 74 are reduced from drawings in the “ /mffaq 
FeresterN 
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l-Kiirc 73isacross.sctiionof the Kifba dry timber slide A A i, i, 
flff t,ie s logs or poles of lehich the slide is made up. S is the “ 

‘rh'f'rd to 'J>hich they are finned with oak treaaiUK^K 

The slide ts shown resting on a rough support made oftioles 4 ' 

nc ogs of which the slide is made up are notched dn 'to the round^I^^l 
on which they rest. {Scale 4 feet = ; inch.) ' ' 

Figure 74 shows in detail how the logs arc ioined n-,,, et t .. 

and t th f r 

^o/fis- 5S) fastening the logs on the support S. {Scale 4 ft. s / Vieh.)'"'^ 
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§ SI. European Examples.^— Dry wooden slides, com- 
bined with a s)'slem of portable and permanent tramways, 
are used in the Sihlwald forests belonging to the town of 
Zurich in Switzerland for the extraction of timber and firewood. 
The forest is situated chiefly on the left bank of the Sihl river 
at elevations varying from 1,574 to 2,995 feet (480 to 913 
metres). The slopes vary from gcntlcto very steep; 36 per 
cent, of the total outturn on an average is timber, the rest 
being firewood. 

The gradients of the slides vary from 15 to 25 per cent. 
(Si to 14 degrees). Their construction is of the simplest 
kind. The general plan of those for transporting logs con- 
sists of a concave trough formed by placing 4 or 5 logs side 
by side resting on a block of wood in which an obtuse V- 
shaped notch has been cut (see fig. 75). 

Fig. 75. 


fl/> a, 
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Ftguri 75 is rt cross’seciion cf a Rry timhtr slide in the Sihlvald, 
near Zurich, SssiUerlavd; .1. a are the {xi'es vf sahich the slide is made : b 
is one of the notched blocss on •xkiek the foUsrest; c, c are the fasts which 
are driven into the ffround end keep the log't /rew rnooinp^ laterally. 
{Drawn by Mr. J. Copeland), 

The wedges are kept in position by stakes driven in near 
either end of the block. This block may rest directly on the 
ground or on several layers of logs placed crosswise on each* 
other, or they may be supported on trestle*work built to any 
required height in order to maintain the proper gradient. The 

1 Journal of a toot fna4c !n1he Contiuontat Pnrc»t« of Europ« ((893)* Mr« }• 

Depot) couetrratof of ForeitSj and octet made hf the author In the Sihlwald In iSpS. 
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trestIe*work supports are, as a rule, only used where deep 
streams have to be crossed. The slides are roughly put together 
but are ver)' effective. One slide at Sihibrugg is 984 feet long 
(300 metres), has been in use for eight years and has brought 
down many large logs. .‘\n aneroid barometer showed that 
the difference in elevation of the top and bottom of the slide was 
400 feet, which gives a mean gradient for th.c slide of 22® 6' 
The eslreme end of the slide was given a slight upward curve 
so as to pilch the logs out of the slide on to a soft bank of 
earth some C5 feet (20 metres) below. Where the gradient is 
steep the velocit}’ of the logs is checked by throwing earth 
into the slide. 

The poles of which this slide is constructed vary from 4 to 9 
inches in diameter, and some of them are slightly notched on to 
the legs or blocks of wood which support them. Where the slide 
is supported 011 trestle-work, the trestle supports are placed 
6 feet apart. Slabs of wood inches tliick and 6 inches wide 
take the jdacc of the side poles on some of the slides down which 
Jogs are worked. 

The poles or slabs of wood of which the slides are con- 
structed are the same length or do not break joint. They are 
joined over the supports. The direction of the slide is practi- 
cally straight, but there are some very slight curves on it. Ex- 
perience shows that the descending logs are very apt to leave 
the slide at the curves, and the sides of the slides at these por- 
tions are heightened so as to prevent this. The height of the 
supports on which the trough rests are regulated to make the 
gradient practically uniform. The gradient of the top of this 
slide is 25° (45’6 in 100), while the gradient of the lower portion, 
excluding the extreme end which is curved slightly upwards, is 
17° 20' (3i'.2 in 100). The middle portion of the slide has a 
gradient of 22° (40’4 in 100). 

Firewood in billets can also be sent down these slides, but 
where the slides are not intended for the transport of logs they 
arc made very much slighter. They then usually consist of a 
trough made with slabs and useless planks (see fig. 76, page is6)- 
The bottom planks are nailed to blocks similar, in construction 
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to those used for the timber slides, while the side pieces nre 
nailed to upright posts, as shown in figure 76. 

Fig. 76. 



Figure 76 it a erossseetiott of a dry fuel slide in the Sihltrald, near 
Ziirich, S-.vUaerland : a, a, a are Iht planhs which form the slide seen in 
eross-seciioti ,• b is one of the notched blocks on which the slide rests; c, c 
esre the posts which keep ih t blocks from slipping, and to which the planks, 
which make the side of the slides, are tsailed ; n, n are the nails. (Drawn by 
Mr. J. Copclar.d.) 

The blocks to which the planks arc nailed either rest on the 
tops of posts, or arc supported by battens nailed to them, 
'flic portion of the shoot or slide, where it crosses a road, is 
made detachable and, w’hcn not in use, is lifted off its sup^ 
ports and placed on one side, so as not to interfere with the 
traffic along the roads. The structure looks fragile and 
rickety, but answers its purpose very well. Care is taken to 
avoid anything in the ^Yay of projections to the downward 
course of the billets, and for that reason the upper edge of a 
plank is laid, if anything, a little lower than the lower edge of 
the one next above. A peculiar feature of the firewood shoots 
is the spring board at the bottom. The billets strike .against '• 
this and are thrown a distance of 164 feet (50 metres) to the 
collecting place. The laying of the platform at the proper .angle 
is a matter of great nicely. The spring board is faced with 
iron plates about lliree-fourths of an inch (a centimetres) thick 
.and 5 inches (15 centimetres) wide. 

In the case of a portable fuel slide seen working, the average 
down gradient of the slide was i8° 10' (sa'S in ibo) and the 




77 is c side elevation of the loszer end of a portable dry full 
slide viih a spring board fixed in position : a is one of the planL's of 
(he slide is eonstrueted: b is ike end of one of the zeoodeii blocks to 
sshieh (he planks are nailed: e isone of the stanl pefTsdricen info the ground 
to keep the slide in position: zand d arc pegs plated in the notches (c, d, 
fig.jS], lehielikeep the spring board from moving: c is another sfoui 
p eg driven in against the end of the spring board to prevent Us slipping 
baehJarls! I is one of ike scantlings tf tohieh the spring board is made 
tip—ik^Tc are 3 of them {see f, f, f, fig, 78) ; g is the log kept in position by 
rto siotii pegs {.only one is «««) driven info the ground in front of it, on 
which the free end of the spring board rests : n, n, n arc the scretes which 
fasten the thin sheets of iron m, in, in, m {Jig. 78 ) to the suifaee of the 
(‘ring board. {Scale — ^.) 

Figure 78 is a plan of the spring board: the letters used are the same as 
those used in the description of fig, 77. {Seale » jV) 

I Copied from Holz-fransporf in dem Stadtnaidangen ran Zurich irczeichnet 
von C, Hartmann, Forst Assistant, 18EC1. 
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§ 82 . In the Sihlwald, portable fuel slides 20Q or 300 feet in 
length have non* to a large extent superseded the fixed ones. 
The sections of these portable slides are made of two planks 
nailed on to two blocks of wood so as to form a V-shaped trough. 
The planks are about 16 feet ($ metres) long, 12 inches (30 cen- 
timetres) wide and ij inches (3 centimetres) thick. The blocks 
of wood are placed at a distance of 1 1 inches (28 centimetres) 
from the ends of the planks. Each plank is fastened by two nails 
to each support. These blocks of wood are notched so as to afford 
bearing surfaces to the planks (see fig. 76, page 126). The 
blocks of wood are 22 inches (55 centimetres) long, 7 inches (18 
centimetres) deep and 3 inches (7I centimetres) thick. 

When a slide is constructed of these portable sections, poles 
about 1 1 inches in girth are driven firmly into the ground at 
suitable intervals and the blocks of wood to which the planks 
forming the sides of the slide are nailed, rest against these poles. 
Intermediate supports are added at the mid-lengths of the sections 
to stiffen and strengthen the slide. Slabs of trees which are first 
barked are nailed on to the planks where they are worn by 
the passage of the fuel down them. The upper end of the slide is 
placed about 28 inches above the surface of the ground, so as to 
allow of the billets of wood being placed directly into it. The 
slide is kept well greased, and is absolutely straight. The 
gradient is practically uniform, the upper portion being slightly 
steeper than the lower portion. The average gradient of one seen 
in use was 18°' 10' (32'8 in 100), while that of the top portion of 
it was 20® (36'4 in loo). The lower end of the slide abuts on a 
spring board faced with steel plates (see § 81, page 125) .and the 
descending billets impinge on this board and arc thrown from 50 
to 70 feet beyond the lower end of the slide itself. 

The lowest part of slide wears out the quickest, and it is here 
that the barked slabs of trees are chiefly nailed on. The poles upon 
which the sections of the slide rest are tied together with strips 
of beech bark. to prevent their spreading. These poles arc 
driven firmly into the ground, and if they \vork loose, stout pegs 
are driven into the .ground by their sides until they become 
qyite firm again. 
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§ 88- Wet wooden slides,*— In this class of slide, water is 
tiscd as a motive forccj in addition to the force of gravity. The 
slide itself is constructed of sawn timber carefully fitted together 
the joints being caulked with moss or some fibre to render them 
water-tight. These slides arc used for the transport of con- 
verted timber only. The slide may be open or covered in. So 
long as the gradient is less than 25 degrees the slide may be an 
open one; if, however, the gradient of the slide exceeds this 
amount, it should be covered in, so as to prevent the converted 
timber from leaving the slide. 

The gfcdiciils permissible on an uncovered slide vary 
between 5 and 25 degrees, the best gradient being about 15 
degrees. If the slide is covered in, the gradient may be as much 
as 43 degrees. On low gradients .1 much greater supply of 
water is required than on steep ones. On very steep gradients 
the Elide prr.elicall}* becomes a dry slide, into which a little 
water is admitted in order to prevent the slide being set on fire 
b}’ friction. 

The changes in the gradient of the slide should be made very 
gradually, <!speciall3’ those from a lower to a steeper one ; for if 
sudden changes in the gradient are made, the descending timber 
will be thrown out of the slide. 

Whenever possible, the gradients should be lower on the 
cun'cd than on the straight portions of the slide. 

The gradients should be small near the lower end of the 
slide, so that the descending scantlings may just reach the lower 
end. 

If the gradient is fairly uniform throughout, the direction 
of the slide itself generally straight, and the necessary curves 
made as gentle as possible, the working of the slide will be much 
more satisfactory than will be the case if very little attention has 
been paid to the gradients and the construction of the curves on 
the slide. 

In Europe, on timber slides where tire graditrits arff too steep 
and the descending timber travels with a dangerous velocity, 
a simple contrivance for reducing its speed is used. ‘ This 
VOL. III. , S 
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consists o( hanging above the slide a pole or beatn^ the lower end 
of which lies in the slide. The pole works on a simple hinge 
and the end lying in the slide may be weighted to any extcht 
required. The descending timber must raise the hinged pole 
in its passage down the slide, and in so doing, .the velocity with 
which it is moving is decreased. The brake lies obliquely to 
the course of the descending timber and consequently does 
not damage it. On very steep gradients these brakes do not 
work very satisfactorily. 

Sise of the The trough in which the converted 

timber travels should be made slightly larger than the size 
of the largest scantling which is to pass down it. If the 
slide is made much larger than this, the scantlings will have too 
much play and will continually knock against the sides of the 
trough and thus loosen the joints between the sides and the 
bottom of the slide, causing it to leak badly, especially round 
the curves. 

The trough should be wider at the curves than on the straight 
portions, in order to allow the descending timber to move easily 
round them. The bottom of the trough is for the most part 
level on a cross-section, but round curves it has been found 
advisable to slope the base of the trough inwards. If this 
is done, the forward end of the descending scantling is draw'n 
continually towards the inner edge of the curve, since the W'ater 
is deepest at that part of the trough and is thus prevented 
from striking violently against the outer side of the trough. 

Cttrwj.— Experience in India has shown that it is extremely 
difficult to work a wet slide that has a great number of sharp 
curves in it satisfactorily, more especially if the gradient is at 
the same time steep . The fewer and gentler the curves are 
the easier, more smoothly and less e.xpcnsively can the slide be 
worked. If there are no curves the w’orking of the slide will be 
very simple, and the repairs comparatively slight'. Wet slides 
always leak at the 'cur\-cd portions first, for the reasons noted ' 
above. ' The gentler the cun'e the smaller the force with which 
the sleepers 'will tend to impinge against the T)utcr side of the 
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trough. The actual radius of the sharpest cur\’e, which is 
permissible, depends upon the length of the scantling to be 
transported. 

Construciion of a wei slide. — In India, wooden wet slides are 
made of three planks, one of which forms the bottom and the 
other two the sides of the trough. The planks are usually about 
12 feet long and from 2 to 5 inches thick. The width of the planks 
varies with the size of the trough required. The planks form- 
ing the base of the trough should be halved, as shown in figure 79, 
so that the upper plank fits over the lower one, and no project- 

Fig. 79. 



Figure jgshozet the method of joining the planks which form the bottom 
of fha slide. The arrow shows the direction in which the sleepers move. 
(Scale = jL.) 

ing surfaces oppose the sleeper or scantling during its passage 
down the slide. The side pieces may be similarly joined, or 
else as shown in figure 80. 


Fig. So. 



Figure 80 shows how the planks which formed the side of tUeDeoia wet 
slide are Joined. (Scale a feel = i inch.) 

The joints may be all made over one support, or, what is 
better, the joint between the side planks may be made on one 
support and that between the planks forming the bottom of the ' 
slide over the next one. ' ^ 
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FIG. 8I. 



Fig. 82, 



, . the Deota ■o'Ct slide io sbovi hov) U « 

Figvre 8 iisf^‘‘”’’^‘\^J and6oJ/om pieces are joined: a« 

sutporteduponbUcbsan jj, t< 

a, e. edges. bick beep iUessdes 
is sjtpported at tnterva J — , u,ch.) 

and bottom of the slide ij • ^ ^ latlum of th 

■' Figure 8 » is o’cross-section of t *,* 
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The trough itself is supported on rough wooden blocks wher- 
ever the planks forming the sides or the bottom of the trough 
are joined. A notch is cut in the block of wood (usually a sec- 
tion of a tree), which forms the support, a little larger than the 
trough (sc^ fig. 82), and wedges arc driven in on one or both 
wides of the trough, so as to keep the joints between the bot- 
tom and sides of the trough from opening out .and leaking. 
The tighter the wedg'^s .arc driven in the less will be the leak- 
age. The blocks of wood into which the trough is notched are 
embedded partially or entirely in the ground ; or else are sup- 
ported upon wooden trestles of varying height, or rest upon 
embankments, so as to make the gradient of the slide as uni- 
form as possible. 

Alignment of c vet wooden slide .'— selecting the line 
for a wet wooden slide, the best alignment would be one which 
is quite straight and in which the gradient, if not uniform, is 
steeper on the upper portion of the line. If it is not practicable 
to get a perfectly straight line, then the slide should be aligned so. 
as to have a constant down gradient as far as practicable, and 
where the natural obstacles met with necessitate a change of 
gradient, that change should be very gradual. The cu^^•cs given 
to the slide depend upon the length of the scantlings to be taken 
down and should be such that the descending timber moves round 
the curv'cs without impinging violently against the outer side of 
the slide. 

The constant down gradient is obtained either by cutting a 
track out of the hill-side in which the trough is embedded, or 
by supporting the trough on stone embankments or wooden 
trestles. 

Wooden trestles have been found to be less expensive and 
preferable in every way to stone embankments. The former 
being more elastic, give more to the descending scantlings and 
consequently remain more water-tight. 
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A good type of wooden trestle is shown in figure 83. 
Fig. 83. 



Figure S3 is a erosi‘seetion of a vet slide erected in the Mandi State, 
North-West Himalaya, The trough a. is supported on Uocks of wood b, as 
shown in the sketch. The side and hotiem are kept together hy means of 
wedges e, c driven into the blocks on either side of the trough itself. The 
blocks arc either laid on Ha ground or supported on trestles h, b, of shown 
in the figure. {From the “ Indian Forester ”for May tSSp.) 


The construction of this trestle is given in detail in Appendix 
IV, page 365. 

Wet slides should be made in sections, the length of which 
depends to some extent on the nature of the ground traversed. 
The length of a section should not exceed half a mile. If wet 
wooden slides are made in sections, the difficulty.of supplying them 
with a sufficient quantity of water is much lessened; difficult 
places on the line may be avoided and some more suitable mecha- 
nical means of transport introduced ; if one section of the slide is 
damaged, the other sections can be worked as usual, and tlie scant- 
lings carried wer the broken section, The sleepers do not 
attain so great a velocity when the length of the slide is short, 
and the wear and tear on the slide itself is consequently less. 

Water-supply . — Since wet slides must have a plentiful 
supply of water, especially when the gradient is low, they must 
follow more or less closely the course of a stream, and will often 
have to cross and re-cross it, in order to avoid the construction 
of very sharp curves. The supply of water admitted at the 
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head of a slide is rarely sufficient, if the slide is a long one, 
to take the sleepers or scantlings down to the end of the slide 
on account of leakage ; and fresh supplies of water have to be 
brought to the slide whenever the supply of water falls short, so 
that there may always be plenty of water in the slide where the 
gradients arc lov/. Even when the trough is not used for 
sliding, there should be a sufficient quantity of water running 
down the slide to keep it thoroughly wet, and to prevent the 
joints between the sides and the bottom of the slide from 
opening out. 

4 84- Timber or Firewood Shoots.— A timber or fire- 
wood shoot is practically a short slide whicli may be either 
dry or wet. A shoot differs from a slide, in that it is laid down 
in an exact straight line, with few, if any, changes of gradient. 

Shoots may be used for launching sleepers or other scant- 
lings down a steep bank into the river, down which they are to 
be drifted ; or else for the transport of fuel from a higher to a 
lower level, as, for c.vamplc, from a cart road into a fuel godown 
at a lower elevation, which is not accessible to carts. 

The gradient of the lovrcrpart of a shoot is very low, and the 
end portion maybe perfectly level or even slightly turned up 
to obviate breakages. The trough forming the shoot is con- 
structed in a similar way to that of an ordinary wet slide, but is 
more firml)' put together, and should be strengthened by the 
addition of long iron bolts introduced midway between the 
wooden blocks into which the trough is fixed. These bolts pass 
through the base and the side pieces of the trough. The 
jatter, w’here practicable, is placed in the ground, in order 
to offer greater resistance to the impact of the scantlings 
against its sides. 

§ 85. Timber Shoots. — These have been used in India since 
1872 and have been found to answer very satisfactorily the 
purpose for which they have been constructed. 

The Mandh'ole timber shoot made in 1872 was 848 feet 
long. The joints between the side pieces were dovetailed into 
one another. Bolts passing through the base and side 
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of the slide were added at intervals, so as to make the trough 
as strong as possible. Three thousand sleepers could be 
launched in one day. 

The Thadiar iivilcr shoot was 333 feet long, the inside 
measurements of the trough being 10 inches in width by 8 inches 
in depth. The upper 234 feet has a gradient of 42 degrees, 
while the lower 90 feet was given one of 26 degrees, The 
trough was constructed of scantlings 4 Inches thick. The 
end of the shoot was bent slightly upwards so as to allow the 
sleepers to fall into the water broadside on, inste.id of end on. 
A pool 6 feet deep was maintained in the river where the 
shoot was erected, by the construction of a temporary dam 
across part of the river. A depth of 6 feet was found sufficient 
to prevent the sleepers from being damaged. 

An average of 2,700 sleepers per diem were launched by 
means of this shoot between the 22nd January and the 12th 
February 1890. 

The trough was kept together, as in wet slides, by wedges, 
driven into notches cut in the blocks of wood in which the 
trough is fi.\'ed. The blocks were placed where cither the side 
or the bottom pieces were joined. The wedges bad to be 
tightened from time to time when the sleepers were being ' 
launched as they worked loose, 

A little water is led into the top of the shoot, to keep' jt 
permanently wet, so as to prevent its being set on fire yvhen 
in use. 

The ends of the sleepers ploughed into the bottom plank on 
the shoot, at the point where the shoot was bent upwards, but 
did not otherwise materially injure it. At this point the bottom 
piece of the shoot Wcos made 6 inches deep instead of four, and 
when it was worn down to a depth of 2 inches it was renewed. 
This scantling had to be renewed weekly when the shoot was 
in use. 

The cost of constructing, renewing and- repairing the shoot 
between April 1890 and December 1893 was R861, while the 
cost of launching 3.14,500 sleepers during the same period 
amounted to 4 annas per hundred. 
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SECTION VII.— WIRE-ROPE WAYS. 

§ 86. Wire-rope ways are now largely used for the transport 
of ore and otlier materials, and their adoption has generally 
materially reduced the cost of transport of the produce con- 
cerned and, by so doing, allowed of the development of industries 
which othern isc cculd not have been profitably undertaken. 

Wirc-ropc \\avs have been profitably employed intlie develop- 
ment of quarries; in .a g'^eat variety of manufacturing industries, 
such as cement w orks, brick-fields, saw -mills, breweries, textile 
factories, etc. ; on coffee, tea and sugar plantations ; and for the 
transport of timber and fuel. 

§ 87. As far as the transport of fore-t produce is con- 
cerned, wire-rope ways have, so far, only been used for the 
Carriage of timber and firewood down steep bill-sidcs or across 
deep v, alleys. 

Timber, firewood and other forest produce can be transported 
over wire-rope ways down slopes vi hich are too steep to allow of 
the construction of sle.dge roads or slides ; and also from the top 
to the bottom of precipices down which it would be impossible 
to carry' the timber by any other means. In India, as a general 
rule, wire ropes will not be required for the transport of logs, 
because the trees arc usually converted in' the forest 

The ropc.s down which the produce travels may be stretched 
ill one or more spans, and may be supported at intervals where 
the nature of the ground is such that the introduction of inter- 
mediate supports is necessary. When intermediate supports are 
used, special arrangements are necessary to allow of the loads 
passing over them. 

Where the nature of the ground is such that intermediate 
supports must be introduced and at the same time the inclin- 
ation of. the rope is so steep that a guide rope is necessary, the 
fixed- wire rope must be laid down in a perfectly straight line. 

One of the great objections to the general introduction of 
wire-rope ways for the transport of forest produce is, that it is 
necessary for the smooth w'orking of the line that the tope should 
be perfectly straight, without any curves in it. Where it is 
VoL III. T 
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necessary to change the direction of the line, the carrier may 
be shunted on to a rail and thence on to another rope-way 
diverging in a straight line from the first one. Every curve 
consequently necessitates an additional station for straining the 
new length of rope and adds considerably to the initial cost of 
the line as well as to the wear and tear of the guide rope and 
carriers, and to the difficulty of working the line. 

§ 88. Advantages of wire-rope ways.— -So far as trans- 
port of forest produce in India is concerned, the wire-rope ways 
can be most advantageously introduced in hilly districts for the 
carriage of timber, fuel, etc., from a higher to a lower level, 
where the descending load will travel in virtue of its own w'cight 
and will not require any additional motive force. 

They may also be of use in lifting forest produce over a ridge 
where the other alternatives arc to make a tunnel through it, or 
a devious pjith or road round it. 

The principal advantages of wire-rope ways in the transport 
of forest produce are— 

(i) That the gradient permissible on a wire-rope way is 
much greater than those allowed on paths, sledge 
roads and slides, and that produce can be carried from 
the top to the bottom of a precipice by a wire-rope ‘ 
way, which could not be negotiated in any other 
way. 

{2) That river and rawnes can be crossed without descend, 
ing to the bed of river or ravine and ascending again 
on the other side. 

(3) That the lines can be moved from one place to another 

with comparative facility, 

(4) That the lines do not occupy any material quantity of 

ground, as they are supported upon supports placed 
at considerable distances apart. 

(5) That floods and heavy falls of snow do not interfere 

with the working of the line. 

§ 89 . Systems of wire-rope ways.— So far as forest trans. 
port in India is concerned, it must be remembered that under ordi- 
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nat)' circumstances oniy the simplest and cheapest of mechanical 
means of transport can be profitably introduced, as it is necessary 
{see page 4. f 4) direct savings in the cost of transport 

by the mechanical means introduced must more than cover 
the initial cost of the installation and its upkeep within a short 
term of years. 

Wire-rope way# are divided by Mr. A. J. Walli.s-T!iyler * 
into two principal classes:— 

(i) Where a maning or travelling endless rope, supporting 
and moving the carriers, j# employed ; 

fs) Where a fixed carrying rope and .i light running or 
tnivcIHng hauling rope, attached to the carriers by 
couplings or grips, is used. 

Mr. W. T. H. Carrington, C.E., A M 1 C.E , a well known 
authority on virc-ropc ways, divides the first class into two 
systems : * — 

(1) Where an cadlcs.'' running rope, with the carriers detach- 

ably connected to the rope by means of saddles, is 
used ; 

(2) Where an endless rope, with the e.'irriers rigidly fixed in 

position on the rope, is used ; 

and the second class into the three systems wliich consist of — 

'• (3) One single fixed rope, with otse carrier drawn from one 
terminus to the other, and vice versif, by an endless 
hauling rope. 

(j.) Two fixed ropes, with carriers mounted on trucks or 
runners, and dctach.ably secured at predetermined 
intervals to an endless hauling rope. The runners of 
the carriers moving over the fixed ropes. 

(5) Two fixed carrying ropes, with an endless hauling rope 
by which one carrier is drawn in one direction upon 
one carrying rope, while the other carrier is drawn in 
the opposite direction upon the other carrying rope. 

To these systems must be added the simplest of all wire-rope 
ways. 

' Aerial or wirc-ropc Tramways, tlicir construction and manai;cmant by ' 
Mr. A. J. Wallis-Tayler, C.E., A.M.I.C.E., page 6. (London, Croisby, Lockwood 
ji;Sor, 1898.) 

» Mr. Wallls-Tnyler, op, etl., page 7. 

T 2 
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(6) A sintfle fixed rope, with no guide line, where the run- 

ners of the c.irriers to which the loads are attached 
move over the fixed rope. 

On the Continent of Europe two systems of wire-rope ways, 
which differ from those above given, chiefly in that the guide 
line is not an endless rope, have been used for the transport of 
timber. 

(7) A single fixed carrying rope with a moving guide line 

about the same length as the fixed rope, one end ' 
of which is firmly attached to a carrier. Two 
carriers only are used. 

(8) Two fixed carrying ropes and two guide lines about the 

same length as the fixed carrying ropes. Two car- 
riers move on the fixed carrying ropes in opposite 
directions. 

In Switzerland, where tnansport by wire ropes has been suc- 
cessfully used for the transport of timber and firewood, the rope- 
ways now in general use belong either to system (4) or system 
( 6 ). 

The fourth system is used on main lines for the transport of 
timber, and the sixth system is used in the construction of feeder 
lines and for the transport of fuel. 

Simple fixed ropes can be used for the transport of timber, 
fuel, etc,, so long as the gradient is so regulated that the de- 
scending load comes to rest, or is moving very slowly when it 
reaches the lorver end of the rope-way. Where the gradient is 
too steep to allow of this being done, a guide line is necessary 
in order to control the speed of the descending load and to 
ensure its just reaching the- lower termination of the rope-way. 

The different systems of rope-ways enumerated above have 
been evolved to meet the existing requirements of transport, and 
it is necessary, in order to avoid tbe risk of failure, to adopt 
that system of wire-rope way which is best suited to the require- 
ments of the case. 
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§ 90 . liRlFr DKFCKJPTION OF CarRINGTON'S FIVE 
SYSTEMS OF \VH;n-ROPE WAYS ENUMERATFD IS § ‘So ‘—Sys- 
tems 1 and 2 are simpler in construction than sj stems 3, 
4 and 5. The tot.al amount of material to be carried over them 
in a working day of 10 hours must not exceed 500 tons, nor 
must the individaa) Jci.aJ he more than 6 ents. (732 Ihs.). The 
intermediate supports should not be more than fioo feet apart, 
and, if possible, liicy <-}iou)d be placed at interval about 300 
feet. 

The endless rone pisset, round wh'-cls or drums from 6 to xo 
feet in diameter at either end ol the line. .\t one end of the 
line a driving pear (if neciss.irj) is placed to rotate the drum, 
round which the endlc'.s rope pasecs, and the wheel or drum 
at the other end of the line !<■ [»ro» ided w itli tightening gear. 
The loads arc Ciirricd in Loses hnnp on the rope by means of 
saddles at (li^ loading end in smh.i way as to maintain them 
in a stale of perfect equilibrium and to allow of them passing 
over the intermediate sujiports. 

The gradient of the rope in the first system must not exceed 
I in 3 * 

The second system differs from the first in that the carriers 
are rigidly secured to the rope by a steel band or clip so that 
they arc fixed in position and most follow the rope pisssing 
round the wheels at the terminals inslc.ad of running on to shunt 
rails as in the first system. This modification allow .s of any 
gradient being gben to the rope, and also of sudden and con- 
tinual changes in the vertie.nl angle of the line being made at 
each intermediate support, if necessary, by the use of guard 
or depressing pulleys. 

Sj stems j/ 4 and 5 allow of very long spans being erected 
without intermediate supports. One span of 6,000 feet has 
been erected across the Vii Mala, near Thusis, in Switzerland. 
Wherever sufficient fall occurs and it is required to transport 
goods from a higher to a lower level, the power of gravity due to 
the descending loads can be utilized to raise the empty carriers^ 
and no’ additional motive force .will be required. Where the 
> Mr. Wallis-Tnylcr, cit,, pages 7 — 13. 
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loads have to be carried up lull, or in the case of a single fixed 
carrying rope, motive power is necessary. 

System 3 is best suited for cases where only moderate quan- 
tities of materials have to be carried, the individual loads being 
heavy, the spans long and the inclines steep. The single carrier 
travels over the fixed rope and is drawn backwards and forwards 
by means of an endless rope operated by suitable reversing gear 
at one end and tightening gear at the other. The fixed carry- 
ing rope is supported on posts about 300 feet apart. The haul- 
ing rope passes over pulleys fitted with guide bars located In the 
centre of the standard over nhich the carrier passes. The carrier 
passes through the standards, the return portion of the hauling 
rope passes on outside pulleys carried by brackets fixed on to 
the outside of the intermediate supports. 

System 4, — ^This system is desirable when over 500 tons of 
material have to be carried per diem and where the individual 
loads exceed 6 cwts. (t,464lbs.). The inclines may exceed i : 2 
and the span 1,000 feet. Two fixed ropes arc stretched parallel 
to each other about 7 feet apart and supported by standards 
about 300 feet apart. 

The fixed carrying ropes arc anchored at one of the terminals 
and are provided with some suitabie form of tightening gear at 
the other. The runners of the carriers consist of grooved steel 
wheels fitting on the fixed ropes, the receptacles being sus- 
pended from the runners by means of frames constructed so as 
to pass by the intermediate supports upon which the fixed ropes 
rest. The carriers are fastened immovably to the endless haul- 
ing rope by some suitable locking grip. The endless rope passes 
round wheels at cither end of the line furnished with driving gear 
at one end, if necessary, and a tightening gear at the other end. 

This system of wire-rope way is economicalin wear and tear, but 
somewhat expensive in first cost and is unsuitable where there 
are sudden changes in the vertical angle of the line. 

System 5.— This system consists of two fixed carrying ropes, 
and two carriers, one moving upon one carrying rope, while the 
other moves down upon the other inivtceveysd. It can be used 
where the spans are very long and the individual loads very 
heayjr. The two fixed carrying ropes are stretched side by side 
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as in system 4, but only two carriers are used. Tliese lines 
are usually self-operating inclines, tlie loaded carrier descending 
and hauling up the empty or more lightly loaded carrier, which 
in its turn is loaded and descends. When the loaded carrier 
passes up, and the empty or lightly loaded carrier descends, power 
is used. Tlie travelling speed may be as much .as 30 or 40 miles 
an hour. The'inriividual loads may be 3 tons or more and the 
spans traversed over 3,000 feet. This type of line is cheaper 
than system 4 in first cost and also in maintenance, and fewer 
hand» .arc required to work it. 1 he quantity of material it is 
capable of carrying per diem is of course Jess, and the speed of 
running produces a rapid wear of the rope. 

§ 91. Brief description of other Systems of wire- 
rope WAVS : — Sysfe/n 6 . — A single fiscd rope can only be used 
for the transport of forest produce down hill. The rope must be 
in a straight line, and the gradient of the line such that the 
descending load just reaches the lower end of the fixed rope 
moving very slowly. In the case of firewood which is not much 
damaged if it strikes forcibly against an obstacle, the gradient 
of the line may be much steeper and the load of fuel brought to 
rest by impinging against a heap of earth or fascines. At 
present such inclined wire-rope ways have been laid out in 
straight lines, and where it is necessary to change the direction 
a, second line is erected in the required direction, making an 
angle with the first, and the loads are transferred from one line 
to the other by hand. 

System 7 . — In this type there is a single fixed carrying rope 
an"d a guide or travelling rope about the same length. The 
laden carrier descends on the fixed wire at the same time that 
the empty carrier ascends. There are only two carriers used ; 
each is attached to one end of the travelling rope. One carrier 
is at the top of the rope when the other is at the bottom. 
•Where the carriers pass each other, the empty one rises off the 
■fixed wire rope (see fig. gS, page 169) on to a hinged rod which 
atfows of its falling on to the rope again, while the descending 
'loaded carrier pushes up the end of the hinged rod which rests 
on the fixed rope, and passes underneath it and continues its 
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descent. The fixed carr 3 nng rope may he supported, where 
required, by the nature of the ground passed over. 

System 5.— The two fixed carrj-ing ropes are parallel to each 
other. The two guide ropes are fastened to and wound round 
a roller at the upper end in opposite directions, so that one rope 
is wound up by the other as it unwinds. When one guide rope 
is entire!) wound up the other is quite unwound. The ends of 
these guide ropes are attached, one to each of the two carriers 
which work on the fixed ropes. One carrier is at the top of the 
rope-way when the other is at the bottom and the descending 
loaded carrier automatically draws the empty carrier up the 
second fixed rope to the top of the wire-rope way. 

Of the systems of wire-rope ways described above, only 
numbers 4 , 6 , 7 and S have been utilized in the transport of 
forest produce. System No. 4 is used generally in Switzerland 
on important wire-rope ways, and No. 6 is considerably used for 
the transport of fuel and as feeder lines to the main-wire-rope 
ways. The latter system is used in Ceylon for the transport of 
fuel and tea leaf, and in India for the carriage of tea leaf and 
coffee berries. 

§ 92. A SINGLE FIXED INCLINED WIRE ROPE. — In this 
system the speed with which the loaded runner or carrier, to 
n hich the produce to be transported is suspended, passes dotvn 
the rope is not controlled in any way. In consequence the in- 
clination given to the rope, and the nature of the carrier used, 
must be such that the load comes to rest of its own accord, 
just as it reaphes the lower end of the inclined wire rope. If the 
load has still a considerable velocity when it reaches the bottom 
of the span, the transported material, except in the case of fire- 
wood, is liable to be more or less seriously damaged. If the 
carrier is furnished with a wheel fas is generall)* the case), 
which runs on the fixed inclined wire rope, the gradient of 
the rope must be a low one (as the friction between the revolv- 
ing wheel and the fixed inclined rope will be very small, 
especially if both wheel and rope are made of metal). The 
velocity of the falling body will be proportionately great. 
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In this class, intermediate supports may be introduced where 
required, so long as'wltcclcil carriers are used. The loops of 
the fi.’ted rope between the different intermediate supports should 
be in the same straight line. So long as the gradient of the fixed 
inclined rope is kept low, any number of intermediate supports 
may be introduced. Thegradientof the different loops should be 
such that the descending load is moving slowly when it reaches 
the several supports on the line. 

Where the inclination of the rope is too great to allow of this, 
the velocity of the descending load must be controlled by means 
of a guide rope. 

Hooks or blocks, made of brass or soft iron, may be used 
where the gradients are moderately steep, but if the gradient is 
very steep, wooden blocks must be substituted so as to increase 
the friction and decrease the velocity with which the loaded 
carrier will move down the rope. 

The steeper the inclination the greater must be the surface of 
the block in contact with the inclined wire. If the wooden 
blocks arc soaked in water before use, the resistance to the 
downward motion of the falling body is increased. Wooden 
blocks have an advantage over metal ones, in that the wear and 
tear is principally confined to the blocks themselves, and the 
fixed steel wire is in consequence very little worn by the passage 
of the loads down it. 

The wire, unless kept taut by artificial means, hangs in a 
loop, so that the actual inclination of the upper portion of the 
wire rope is more, and that of the lower portion less, than the 
tneau gradient^ t.c. the inclination of a line drawn straight between 
the ends of the stretched rope. 

. =At Bamsu, Jaunsar Division, the upper two-thirds of each 
loop had practically an inclination greater than the mean, and 
the lower one-third an inclination less than the mean inclination 
of the rope. 

Besides the gradient and the nature of the carrier, the velo- 
city with which the descending body will travel depends also 
upon (i) its weight, and ( 2 } its bulk. 

VOL. III. 


u 
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The greater the weight of a body of given volume and shape 
the greater will be the velocity acquired fay it in falling. On 
the other hand, the greater the surface presented to the air by 
the falling body the less will be the velocity acquired. A scant- 
ling descending end on will travel faster than one which 
descends broad-side on. 

The upper end of the fixed carrying rope should be securely 
anchored in the ground, or to a suitable tree if one is available. 

Figure 84 shows the anchorage of the upper end of the 
Bamsu wire-rope way. The rope is wound round a horizontal 
beam resting in the forks made by two inclined beams notched 
on to each other. These inclined beams are embedded in a 
large mass of masonry. The rope is then passed round a tree 
two or three times, wound round ilselt and then securely bound 
round w'ith a piece of thin wire. 

This method of anchorage is unnecessarily strong. The top 
of an inclined wire-rope way maybe safely anchored in either of 
the methods in which the longitudinal ropes of a suspension 
bridge are anchored {see Volume 11 , § 153, page 184, et ssy.). 

In the Darjeeling district, several simple wire ropes have been 
erected to carry tea leaf from tea gardens to the factories. The 
upper end of the rope is anchored to an iron rod, ending in 
an eye, while the lower end is attached to a similar rod fastened 
to an iron plate i an inch thick and 2 to 3 feet square. This 
rod is 10 feet long. It is placed vertically in a hole dug in the 
ground and the hole filled in with dry rubble masonry, the eye 
of the bolt being just above the ground. The anchoring rod is 
ij inches in diameter, a shackle is placed in the eye of the 
anchoring rod.and the fixed carrying rope is fastened rigidly to 
this shackle. The ropes on the Tungsong Tea Estate, Darjeel- 
ing district, are fastened by passing the end of the rope round 
an eye and between two grooved plates which are fastened 
together by screw-bolts passing through their edges. The 
shackle of the anchoring rod is passed through the eye of the 
plates, which clamp the end of the rope, and through the eye of 
the anchoring rod. 
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Fig. 84. 



Figure 84 shows iht method affixing the tiffer end of the fixed inelined 
wire rafe adopted at the top of the first span at Bamsu, The rope E is passed 
twice round the horisontal beam a, wfiieh rests on the two supports b, b 
embedded to a depth of 6 ft, in a mass of masonry c. The rope is then passed 
round the stem of a treed and fastened to itself. The framework c is 
placed to give standing room to the men who fix the sleepers on to the rope 
and start them. The harieontal beam and the beams of which its supports 
are made are about so iueltcs square and are made of deodar, {From a 
photograph.) 

The rope might be fastened by being passed directly through 
the eye of the anchoring rod and secured in the same way as 
the suspender of a suspension bridge {see Volume li, $ 155, 
page X90, ei se^.). 

V 2 
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Figure 85 shows the method of anciioting the lower end of 
fixed wire ropes wJiich is generally used in Switzerland. The 
illustration shows the anchorage of the middle span of a w’irc* 
rope w'a}' in the Pontironi Valley near Biasco, south of the San 
Gothard tunnel. The wire ropes are 2 miles long and rest on 
several intermediate supports, the speed of the descending 
loads being controlled by an endless guide rope. 

The fixed carrying rope («, lig. 85) is fastened to and wound 
round a log (a, fig. 85) which rotates on a horizontal axis. 
The ends of this log rest in loops (J, fig. 85) of iron sg- 
inches (6 centimetres) rvide and -g inch (i ccntinictre) thick, 
which arc fastened by four spikes to two posts (r, c, fig. 85) 39 
inches (i metre) in girth, firmly embedded in the ground and in- 
clined over the horizontal log round which the fixed rope is wound, 
similarly to the slanting posts of the anchorage of a suspension 
bridge {see Volume II, page 1S6, fig. Sg). The ends of the hori- 
zontal log {d, fig. 85) also rest against the inclined posts. The 
horizontal log is strengthened by 6 hoops of iron inches (4 
centimetres) wide and | inch centimetre) thick (e, e, c, e, 
c, e, fig. 85) shrunk on to it. Three of these hoops are placed 
near cither end of the log, leaving the central portion free for 
the reception of the fixed wire rope. Between the second and 
third band near cither end of the horizontal log four holes (/,_/) 
.are cut in the log to receive the ends of the long levers by 
means of which the log is rotated and the rope loosened or 
tightened as may bo required. 

The fixed rope is kept from unwinding itself bj' one or two 
levers placed in the holes [f, /) and resting against a log (d^ 
fig, 85) which is 2 feet (60 centimetres) in girth, which in its 
turn is jammed against the tivo inclined posts (r, c, fig. 85) 
These inclined posts are strutted {g, g,g, fig. 85) so as to take 
the strain to which they are subjected. Two long-eyed levers, 
about gl feet (3 metres) long, arc required in order to tighten 
the rope. 

The method of tightening the rope is as follows. — A stout rope 
is passed through the eye of each lever. The two levers are 
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placed into one log. Each lever in turn is placed in a vertical 
position against the pole {h, lig. 85) and is'pulled down into 
a horizontal position, so causing the log round which the wire* 
is wound to rotate and in turning round to wind up the fixed 
wire. 

When one lever has been drawn down into a horizontal 
position, the log is held tight by the other lever, while the 
horizontal lever is removed from the hole it is in and placed verti- 
cally, or nearly vertically, in another hole, and this process is 
repeated until the rope is sufficiently tightened. One of the 
levers or a stout crowbar is then placed as nearly vertical 
as possible into one of the holes in the log and is gradually 
released until it rests against the pole (d, fig. 85) and thus., 
fixes the rope. 

Eighteen men were required to tighten a fixed wire rope 
which was 2 miles long and was 2^ inches in circumference in 
the Pontirond Valley (Switzerland), 

§ 94 , Intermediate SUPPORTS OR STANDABDs.~SingIe fixed 
wire-rope ways may sometimes consist of one long loop with- 
out any intermediate supports ; but usually the configuration of 
the ground is such that intermediate supports are necessary. 
The distance between the intermediate supports or standards 
depends upon the configuration of the ground. In Switzerland, 
where the transport of forest and other produce by wire-rope 
ways has been more developed than in any other country, the 
intermediate supports are not placed at fixed intervals apart, but 
are introduced wherever the fixed or guide rope would other- 
^vise touch the ground. At such points a standard is introduced 
to allow of the load passing over the line without striking against 
the ground and to prevent the ropes being dragged along-the 
ground. 

Again, where there is a considerable increase in the gradient’ 
of the line, two or three standards about too or 200 feet apart are 
erected just above the point where the steep incline begins. In 
the Pontirond Valley the wire-rope way follows along the valley 
with a gradient varying from 5® to 13® {8’7 in 100 to 23 in Joo) 
and then drops down to the main valley with a gradient of about 
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30” {577 in ^^00)1 snd there are standards about 200 feet apart 
where this great change in the vertical angle takes place. 

If two standards close to each other are erected where there is 
a sudden change in the vertical angle of the line, the working 
-of the ropC'way is found to be much easier, and there is no 
tendency for the load to leave the line as there is when the angle 
changes suddenly at one standard from a gentle to a steep 
gradient. 

Figure S 6 shows the type of standard which is generally used 
in Switzerland. 

The illustration shows part of one of the intermediate sup- 
ports of a double fixed wire rope, with an endless guide rope (not 
^hown) on the Pontirond wire-rope way, Ticino Canton, looking 
down the line. The standard is made of poles 6 to 8 inches in 
diameter, bolted or spiked together. The fi.xcd wire ropes rest 
_ on strong hooks (a, c) which arc suspended from a horizontal 
beam 6 . This beam is bolted to two upright posts d, d, which 
arc strutted on two sides to prevent their being ovcrturncdi 
when the descending load passes down over one of the fixed wire 
ropes ; e, e, c are struts ; /, f arc blocks of W’ood spiked on to 
the uprights d, d immediately under the cross-piece 6 , to support 
it. In earlier types of standards the hook (ff, <r, fig, 86 }, upon 
v.’hich the wire rope rests, was bolted through the upper beam (j, 
fig. 86 } of the support, but it was found that the loads swayed 
sideways on the way down and sometimes left the line at the 
supports, so now the hook (a, fig. 86 ), upon which the fixed carry- 
';ing rope rests, is hinged on to the eye-bolt (e, c, fig. 86 ), to 
allow of its oscillating with the descending load. 

The end of the hook on which the rope rests is narrowed and 
.elongated so as to form a bed for the wire rope. The hook is 
made out of bar iron 1 1 inches in diameter. The bed on which 
the wire rests is 2 inches long and \ an inch wide. A groove is 
cut in this bed for the rope, which is half embedded in the sup- 
ports, while thcupperhalf of the fixed wire rope projects above 
the hook. 
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Figure S6 them two iniermedkfe sii^ferh on fhe PmHreni mre-rtff ' 


ecay. r, r arc He Ueo fixed carrj'i» 5 ’ ropes. They rest on Imh supports 0 ,'a-, 
hinged on to eye-lolts e:, c seUeh are hoUtd through Ua horisoninl ienmi ' 
of the standard, d, d are the uprights on to which the beam b is boiled, f, f 
are blocks of mod which help to s:;ppert b. The slnils e, e, c strengthen fhe 
uprights d, d. A second j<ffii.*r.J li sern in ihi middle dWaJice at g. ThC' 
wire ropes pass ever the dip seen in the far distance and continue to descend 
the valley, {From a photograph.) ' - 

■ In the latest type of hook support, the wire rests on two hooks 
suspended from the beam ; the hooks are 2t inches apart and the 
support is shown in detail in figures 87 and 88, page 153. This 
type of support is now used where heavy loads pass down over a 
liiie, and it is stated to be a great improvement on the single 
hinged hook, in giving a better support to the fixed rope and in 
rendering the working of the line easier. 
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In the ease of a single fixed wire, the hook which carries the 
wire can be fixed to a simple wooden bracket fastened to a tree or 
to a single strutted upright, as may be most convenient. The 
hook should turn outwards from the tree. 

The length of the individual spans depends, as has been 
noted above, upon the configuration of the ground passed over. 
A single span of 6,560 feet has been erected over the VifL Mala 
near Thusis, and they are commonly from t,ooo to 2,000 feet in 
'ength; so that the length of the spans may be said hardly to 
affect the construction of a wire-rope way, 

§ 95 » CarriKRS. — T he vehicle or receptacle used for the 
conve3-ancc of the produce, and the contrivance by which it is 

Fig. 8g. 
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Ftgurt Sg is a seelional tlfx'.ttig’t of fht cerritr in general me in 
Sii iieerlnmf-. nil I he runner zrhick neves on ihe jtted triVr rope shown in 
trclion, b is ihe axle on which it rotairs, f is a hole cut in ihe runner 
tn allow of the axle being'lubrieafei. c is ihe iron frame which supports ihe 
axle of the runner. The eross-seetions cf thisfrarre at A and Bare shown to 
shore its shape. One end of this frame is rontinnel to form the hook d from 
11 ftiV/i the load is suspended. The middle of the hook where the load rests is 
vertically below the centre of the runner, e is the French' wire nail which 
keeps the axle pin in the frame, ' It is shoien in dft^il at the side. Scale w .j’y 
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suspended from the fixed wire rope, is known as the carrier , 
There are a number of different forms of carriers designed for the 
carriage of different kinds of material. Figure 89 shows the 
type of carrier in general use in Switzerland on double fixed 
rope-ways. 

The carrier consists of a grooved wheel (ir, Fig. 89) which runs 
on the fixed wire rope, and in descending rotates on its own 
axis. The pin b on which it rotates is horizontal and rests in a 
simple metal frame r, one side of which terminates in a hook d. 
The hook is slightly curved to allow of its passing round the 
end of the support upon which the wire rope rests. The frame 
and hook arc beaten out of a bar of wrought iron, while the 
grooved wheel is of cast iron. The axle pin c is kept in position 
fay a French wire nail c bent into the shape of the letter S. By 
straightening the nail, it can be withdrawn and the wheel sepa- 
rated from tlic frame which supports it. Two carriers are 
attached to each load. In forest work the load is usually 
attached to the hook of the runner by chains, and no special 
vehicle is suspended from it. 

When the loads reach the lower end of the wire rope, they 
are lifted off the hook of the carrier without any difficulty. 

§ 96 . Gradients on simple virc-rope ways . — The gradient 
for wire-rope ways, where there is no guide line, must be so 
arranged that the descending load comes to rest at, or is moving 
very slowly when it reaches, the lower terminus of the line. 

The gradient allowed depends upon the nature of the load, 
more especially its weight, and the ntiture of the carrier, 

The carriers should as a rule be furnisbed with wheels which 
run ujion the fixed carrying rope, except in tcmpor.vry lines for 
the transport of fuel, which will be considered separately. 

The experience gained on the Tungsong Tea Estate wire- 
rope W'ays, which were dcsigned and erected by Rlr. C. Brown, 
C.E., the Engineer of the Amalgamated Tea Companies, Limited 
(Darjccling-District), shows. that the steepest mean gradient for 
a single wire rope carrying a loaii of i maund (8a lbs.) of tea 
leaf .is -10® 20' (18 in 100). The following table shows 'the 
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approximate lengths and gradients of wire-rope ways, on the 
Ttingsong Tea Estate 


Span 

nucabefi 

Approxtrnate 
lengths in 
iceC. 

Gkasiskt. 

Load, in 
lbs. 

Fal1» in 
feet. 


Of npper 
port too. 

Of lower 
portion. 

. 

5,009 

I0*'20' 


5*-S' 

8a 

700 

9 

,,S«o 




50 — fio 


3 

t,3!0 



9 N 0 ' 

So-Ss 

aso 

4 

1,200 

ttp-io' 

la’-jo' 

CNo’ 

So-Si 

tso 


The gradient of the ziid span was too steep to allow of a 
load of So lbs. coming down, and the eight had to be reduced 
to 50 lbs. to prevent the leaf from being bruised. 

The lowest mean gradient down which a load of 1 maund of 
tea leaf will move by itself is 6® (lO'S in 100), stretched 
so tight that the lower end of the line has a down gradientof at 
least I® (i'7 in 100). Loads varying from 55— 130 lbs. of tea leaf 
wore tried on a wire-rope way which was about 3,000 feet long 
with a moan down gradient of 5® (87 in 100), the upper portion 
of the line having a gradient of 9®‘2o' and the lower portion 
being horizontal, but they came to rest about 100 yards from 
the lower end of the rope-way, the weight' of the load depressing 
the lixed wire rope and causing it to slope slightly upwards 
towards its lower end. 

In the Bamsu Valley, Jaunsar Forest Division (North-West 
Provinces), a wire rope was erected to cany sleepers down a very 
precipitous slope uniting two sledge roads. A full description 
of this wire-rope way will be found in Appendix V, page 374, 
This wire-rope way consisted of 3 sections, as it was not found 
practicable to lay it out in one straight line. 

The mean gradient of the upper span, which vvas 634 feet 
long, was 26® (48 '8 in 100), that of the steep upper portion being 
2gl° (S6’6 in 100), and that of the lower flatter portion 
20® {3C'4 in 100). The lowest span was 433 feet long and had'd 
mean gradient of 27® (51 in loo), that of the upper portion of the 
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line being 29° (55’4 in 100), and that of the lower portion 23° 
(42'4 in 100). The middle span bad a steeper gradient and was 
eventually worked with an endless moving line with two carriers 
fixed to it (system 2). 

Carriers with wheeled runners and metal hooks were first 
tried, but it was found that the gradient of the rope was too 
steep and the sleepers reached the bottom of the line with great 
velocity. Eventually blocks of moru oak (Qucrcus dilatata) 
about 2^ inches square and 7 to S inches long were used as 

FiG. 90. 



Figtirt 90 diovis the •aaodtn block used as a carrier on the Bamsn ib- 
elined «ire rape and the method of attaching the sleeper to it: a is the 
block; bb the viire eyes to vihith theveire loop z is fastened; h the hook- 
end of the wire loop ; this can be taken out of the eye through whteh it 
passes, and the block can then be lifted off the inclined wire rope. The sleeper 
e, only port of which is seen, is fastened by a loop of wire 1 which passes 
round the sleeper and through itself, and ie then placed on the loop ztuis 
the Hotel; cut in the block to fit on ike inchned wire rape r. {Scale a in- 
fhesst foot.) 
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carriers. A notch, inches deep and three-fourths of an inch 
wide, is cut in the Carrier to fit on to the mre rope. Two 
eyes of iron wire are fixed on to the sides of the block {see 
Fig. go). They are driven into the side of the block and the 
points bent up so as not to touch the fixed wire. 

A loop of wire is fixed on to one eye, and ends in a hook 
which can be placed into the other eye. A piece of rope is 
fastened round the middle of the sleeper, so that it hangs freely 
in a horizontal position. The wire loop is passed through the 
rope which is fastened round the sleeper and is then hooked on to 
the eye of the block. The sleeper is thus suspended in a hori- 
zontal position from the block. It is launched broadside on by 
two men. When a sleeper travels down in this position it comes 
to rest or is moving slowly by the time it reaches the bottom of 
the span. If it moves down end on, it reaches the lower end 
with considerable velocity and impinges against some poles placed 
in a slanting position to stop it. 

The wooden blocks are burnt during their passage down the 
wire rope. If the notch is burnt straight up the block, it can be 
used for three trips down each of the three spans of the rope-way. 
A piece of wood is then fixed into the notch and the block can 
be used for three more trips. Sometimes the notch does not 
burn straight and the blocks do not then last so long. 

Occasionally the sleepers fail off the rope owing to the notch 
burning towards one side and the block splitting in consequence. 
The iron portion of the block can be used several times. .The 
average cost of a block is half an anna. The load is one metre- 
gauge sleeper (weight So lbs). Broad-gauge sleepers weighing 
i8o lbs. were tried, but were found to reach the bottom of the 
middle span with such velocity, as to damage themselves con- 
siderably. 

In Switzerland fuel is brought down over simple wire-rope 
ways, and the carrier is made of a forked branch xut so as to 
form a hook. The hook rests on the wire rope and the load of 
fuel, 66 lbs. (30 kilogrammes), is tied by a piece of string to'the 
long arm of the hook. The hook lasts one trip and is then 
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thrown away. The wire-rope way hangs in one loop. The best 
gradient for such wire-rope ways is 30® (577 in 100). 

The length of the hook is 10 inches {25 centimetres), the 
diameter of the branch used below the hook is 3^ inches (S 
centimetres) and its length is 2| inches (6 centimetres), and that 
of the two arms of the hook about af inches (6 centimetres). 

§ 97. TV.’O riXCD CaRRVJ.N'C ropes and one endless guide 
Or moving rope. — In this system there is no necessity for the 
construction of intermediate stations, unless they arc rendered obli- 
gatory by the configuration of the ground, since the descending 
loaded carriers pass along one fixed wire and the ascending empty 
carriers over the other. This system is equallv'suitable for long, 
single unsupported spans, .and for a series of spans when the 
inclination is too steep to allow loaded carriers descending 
uncontrolled sa long as the dif/rrcnt loops aoe in one and the 
same sti eighl line. It is more expensive to construct than the 
single fixed rope system with a crossing station, hut is much 
easier to work vtMh' unskilled Ial>our. 

The endless guide rope passes round sheaves (wheels with 
grooved rims) at the upper and lower ends of the fixed carrying 
ropes. The catxiers'to which the loads arc attached move donm 
one of the fixed carrying ropes, while the empty carriers move up 
the other. I’hc carriers are fixed Immovably to tlie guide ropd 
aiid several loads descend the fixed carrying rope at the same 
time. 1 he velocity of the descending loads is controlled by steel 
wood-lined band brakes applied to the sheaves round which the 
moving guide line passes. This system has been largely introduced 
into Switzerland for the transport of timber, firewood and other 
materials, and the information concerning the detailed construc- 
tion and- working of this system was obtained by the author 
during a tour in Switzerland in the'summer of 1898, through thd 
kindness of Monsicur'Coazj the Inspector General of Forests to the 
Swiss Republic, and the'Fdrest Officers in whose districts the wire, 
rope ways had been erected. 

All the Swiss wire-rope ways constructed on this system' are 
in absolutely straight lines,' and no attempt has been made to 
work round a corner. The rope^whys have been constructed to * 
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carry wood from a higher to a lower lcvcl> and no additional 
motive power has been found necessary ; on the other hand, 
brakes hax'c in all eases been required to retard the speed of 
the descending loads. These brakes are sufficiently powerful to 
bring the descending loads to rest at any point on the line that 
may be required. The loads arc put on at approximately equal 
intervals from each other, and when the line is in full working 
one empty carrier reaches the top at the same time that a full 
one arrives at the lower end. The distances between the carriers 
on the guide or moving rope is determined after a few trials. 

No difficulty has been found in changing the vertical angle ' 
of the fixed wire ropes as may be required by the nature of the 
ground passed over, so long as 2 or 3 st.andards about loo feet 
apart are erected, where tlierc is a sudden increase in the gradient, 
of the line. The loads moving down the sleep gradients draw' 
the loads over the spans which have low gradients, or even up 
slight rises. 

Powerful and yet simple band brakes work on the sheaves at 
either end of the wire-rope way round which the endless guide 
lino moves ; but practically the velocity of the descending loads 
is controlled by the brake at the top of the rope-way. 

With the exception of the wire-rope way near Brienz, 
there is no means of tightening the endless moving guide linci 
nor docs this appear to be necessary where the gradients arc 
such that a brake is required to check the velocity of the 
descending load. Under these circumstances the guide line may 
hang loosely below the fixed carr)'ing ropes. 

The sheaves arc usually cast in two or three pieces and are 
bolted together round a steel axle pin at the site of rope-w.!}'. 

§ 98 . Anchorage of fixed carryi.vg ropes.— -The two 
parallel fixed carrying ropes arc anchored in the same way 
as has been already fully described in § 93, page 148, and can 
be tightened or loosened as may be necessary by the method 
described on page 149. 

§ 99 . .The endless moving guide-rope.— The endless 
moving rope is much lighter than the fixed carrying rope. The 
carriers are rigidly fastened to it [sec Fig. 95, page 154), so that. 
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by checking the at which the cndJe?5 rope move* Ibe^pe-d 
of the descending load is pJso checked. 

This endless gnide-ropc passes round one or tv.'o .=heave.s at 
eith'.r of the fixed wire rope, and fixoil direclly below them. 
Two si'.eavcs are used on long trirc ropes, espcci.ally if the loads 
transported by them arc large. Each sheave has a notch to take 
tlic cndle.ss guide line .and r. smooth surface ail rouiid the peri- 
phery of the v. h.eei against which a band brake can ha applied. 

Figure gi shows the comructicn of i!:*' rim of a sheave with 
one notch for at; endless « ire. 


Fig. gi. 



Q 


Fif^Wi at :'i<i-.es H:c comtmcHoH cf a tim oj a skeavtfor ih: giiirie rope. 
The rim of iho sheave is shozen in eross-seelioi:, fhe spoke in elrratinn a is 
the noith of the sktavt in which the guide ro/r b moves ; c is fiat surface 
against which the band irate presses} it is slrttigtkened at intervals along 
ills rim by fianges shosoit al d ; c ii a pari of one of the spokes of the sheave 
seen in elevation. The cross-section of this spake is shown bslosv, Seales^. 

When the endless rope passes round two sheaves (a and 6, 
fig. ga) the lower of the two sheaves a (at the bottom of a 
wire-rope way) most have two notches, as the endless rope 
passes directly on to the upper of these notches, goes round 
theViheave 6 and on to the second sheave a, and leaving that 
passes round the lower notch of the first sheave, and so leaves the 
■ VOL. III. • V 
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Fig. 92 , 



Figure pS shoa} ihi anehernge of the fixed miVe rojies and the method ofi 
siipfiorting (he sheaoes round eehieb ilte endless guide rope passes off the 
vire-ropc way near Rothe ; a, b are the sheaves round w/ii'eft, the guide 
rope passes ; c, c are the sochefs in which the axles ofi the sheaves revolve • 
d, d are the two fixed carrying ppes whiek pass over the framework which 
support the' sheaves and are fixed to iworound logs in a manner similar to 
that described its § fg, page 148 ; c is the wheel ofi the serew 'by whieh the 
brake ts put on or taken 0 ^ i I is the upper end of the first span of the 
rope-way t,ooo feet away. The rollers h, h on whieh the fisced carrying ropes 
d, d are fixed, each rest against /wo slanting posts i, i, whieh are strengthened 
by the sirsilsj, j- The pasts k. Is also prevent the logs h, hfrom being dragged 
out -by the fixed wire ropes ; 1, 1 are the levers by means of whieh the fixed 
carrying rapes are tightened or loosened as may be required. (Fiom a 
photograph.) 
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anchorage. Tlie guide line g is usually arranged in a figure of E 
round the two sheaves as is shown in figure 92, which repre- 
sents the anchorage of the cable near Roche at the upper end 
of the Lake of Geneva. 

The wire-rope way is ii,oao feet long and has 25 interniedi- 
ate supports. The sheaves a and i are supported on a strong 
wooden structure made of roughly-squared logs bolted together. 
The sockets e, e which receive the axle of the sheaves are 
spiked on to beams of this framework. 

Thc'band brake is not seen in the figure, ns it is applied to a 
fiat surface on the sheaves below the groove in which the guide 
rope moves. 

The plane of the sheaves is that of the mean gradient 
between the anchorage and the first support. The sheaves are 
alw33's placed in this position, and are never horizontal. The 
brake on the cable near Roche is applied by screw pow'er, the 
wheel bj" which the brake i.s applied is seen at c (fig, 92), On 
tlie other rope-waj-s visited the band brake was applied by a 
lever. One end of the brake is riveted to the wooden 
framework which supports the sheave, w’hile the other end is 
fastened to the end of a bent lever {«, fig. 93) by means of which 
the band is pressed against the sheave. The band is i § inches 
(.) centimetres ) wide and } inches ( i centimetre) thick; it is 
lined with a strip of uood inches (4 centimetres) wide 
and I of an inch ( 2 centimetres ) thick throughout its entire 
length, and this strip of wood is brought into direct contact 
with the sheave. 
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Fig. 93. 



Figure pj shows a brake at the top of o wire-rope way for connuumt, 
the working 0/ the lint ; s is the sheave roriKrf whieh the guide ropeg 
moves and to vihieh the band brake r is applied. The axle e on which the 
sheave revolves is housed in two sockets bolted on to the back of the beams f 
and g. The ends of some of these bolts ore seen at h, h, h. One end of the 
bent levers, is bolted to one iron end of the band brake and the other is Jixdd 
by the iron pin b which is placed in one or other of the holes bored in the post 
e to receive it. The brake is ap/!ird by pressing down the lever d whieh is 
bolted on to the beam i. The guide rope after leaving the sheave s. passes over 
two pulleys p. p, the supports of vekieh are bolted on to the beam i. The 
beams f and garc bolted on to the posts k and I which are firmly embedded 
in the ground, are strutted to the posts c and m and tied by wires (n), only 
one of whieh is seen, to the anchorage of the fixed carrying ropes 0, o. The 
brackets q, q are spiked on to the posts t and m to support the beam i 
whieh carries the pulleys over whieh the guide rope moves. The bent lever a 
works in sockets v, v spiked on to the post k. {From a photograph.) 
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\^'hcrl th(- brake is rsit on, the lever is kept from moving by 
means of nr. iron pin ( 5. fig. 03 ) which is placed into one of 
the hrie= berj-d in an upright ( r, fig. 93 ) of tlie wooden sup- 
port of the sl'iava. The brake is kept pres'^erl against the wheel 
vhun lot rcjif-v is rot working. When il is desired to use 
the c.i'j]'-, a l.'ir.d is i licc;' or the iised Carrying rope and fixed to 
the rrjiirg rr'do rope, Ihv brake is rtk;a5''fl and the descending 
ioaris mT.'' dov. r tba' cr.''>re. Tne brake manipulated by one 
man hy i.v r.n- of tir Ic’ or 1;, figure 93, who has complete 
ccr.tr.-'l ovc" i;;'.- desr^ndirg iDid and c.-:n stop it whenever he 
w!>hc’i to i.y pelting on the br.afce. The moving rope is hroiight 
t>. r.’sl iiy thi .anpiicafion of tho br.i!.e, each tune a new load is 
lilacedon t!;.; rop';. 

100 . TtcnraNtN'C- c.r.%it ros e.ndless Rorn. — The wire- 
rope '.vay rr'r Itr'-nir w.is the only one vi.sited which was fur- 
nished avith tighl'uing gear. The .sheave at the lower end of 
the 'virc-r' pc way wn^ firced to a wooden frame mounted on 
s woighfeil tnick which moved upon a short length of rails. 
'J'l.e truck v ,-s filied with earth and stones and wa< suniciently 
he vy to keep tlic moving endless rope stretched at a constant 
gradient, 

{ lOI. iNTErMCDlATF, SUPPORTS.— -The brackets of the 
standard." which .support the two fixed ropes arc similar to those 
used for single fixed wire ropes and have been described and 
figured in § 94. page 150, et se^. 

Vertically below the fixed wire ropes on the lower beam 
(fig. 8 ( 3 , page 1 53} of the standard awheel or roller is placed over 
which the endless guide lino moves. 

The guide line hangs in long loops below' the fixed wire ropes 
between tlie standards, and wheels or rollers arc necessary in 
order to prevent its fraying against the lower bar of the support 
or on the ground. 

Figure 94 shows the arrangcroent over which the moving 
guide rope on the Pontirond wire-rope way passes. 
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Figure 94 is an elesiaiion of ike grooved soheel and its support over 
tiihich the guide rape moves, a is the grooved u/ieel , b the pin on vohiehit 
revolves. The hraehet is made up of 4 strips of it on c, d, c, f, bolted or 
pinned together j g. g, g are fins, and b, h bolts. The hraehet is bolted on f, 
the lover beam 5 of the standard by 4 bolts. The seetion of the bar iron 
is shoan at A, and the detail of the end m, m of the strip e, d,vihieh guides 
the rope on to the grooved wheel it shovn at B. (Seale s foots 1 ineh.) 

The V-shaped bracket made of strips of bar iron i J inches 
wide and J inch thick bolted together, as shown in figure 94 
which supports the grooved wheel a serves to guide the endless 
rope on to it, and to prevent its missing the wheel and coming ^ 
in contact with the lower bar of the standard. 

On the Andeer wire-rope way, three grooved wheels 4I 
inches ( 12 centimetres ) in diameter and a inches { 5 centime- 
tres ) wide were placed on the lower beam of the standard, with 
the centre wheel directly below the fixed wire rope. The three 
wheels were very close together, so that the moving guide line 
could not fall between them, but must run over one or other of the 
three grooved wheels. The wheels rotate on a horizontal axis 
-’so as reduce the friction between them and the endless 
guide rope to a minimum. 
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§ 102 . Carriers. — T he carriers used on this S3'stem of rope 
waj’ are similar to those used on simple rope ways, and a good 
t^'pe of carrier has been described and figured in § 95, page 154, 
ci seq. 

The method of fixing the carrie- rigidly to the moving 
or guide rope, and to the waj' in which the load is suspended 
from it now generally used in Switzerland, are shown in figure 



Pig'-tn oj it a tide tiev) ef a load of stout coming dovin the Ponlironi 
•sire-refe v:ey; a, a are the carriers seHeh move do-uni the fixed rope A B ; 
b is the hook furnished seitk iviO split rings c,c, which are placed on the 
hooks f.f, of the carriers a, a ; d, e is the moving guide rope gripped by the 
split rin^s c, c. The load is suspended from the Uio hooks b, b ; g is <i vice 
screwed tightly on to the guide rope to prevent the load from slipping 
along the guide line if the split rings do not grip it suffteiently tightly- 
(From a pkotegraph.) 

The load in figure 95, which is stone, is suspended from two 
carriers et,a; it is attached by two chains or ropes to the two-eyed 
hooks Ir, l>. Two split rings c,c {i.e. semi-circular in section) fit 
into the eyes of these hooks. These rings are placed one on 
cither side of the guide rope and then put on the hooks yjy of 
the carriers proper. The weight of the load makes the split rings 
■clench the guide rope f very firmly, and the heavier the load the 
tighter will be the grip of the rings (c, c, fig. 95) on the guide rope. 
As a precaution in addition to the attachment noted above, a ^ 
vice clip is sometimes attached to the guide line [see g, fig. ^5)*’ 
which serves as a stop, in case the split rings do not. grip the 
guide line sufficiently tightly. If the split rings slip they are 
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brought up by the vice which is screwed tiglitly on to the guide 
line just below the upper of the two carriers, A thread is cut on 
the two jaws of the vice which grip the moving rope very 
lightly. Figures 96 and 97 show the construction of the vice 
grip used on the Pontirone wire-rope way. 

Figs. g6 & 97. 



Ftgiiris ij5 and ?7 show iht cemtntclton of the vice (?, ftg. pj). 
Figure 96 is an end elcsation. Figure 97 a side elevation of the viet, a, b. 
are the two Jaws of the viee, vikieh are brought elnse together bg turning 
the screw c by means of the handle d. A roughened groove c, c is cut in each 
Jaw slightly smaller than the guide line. The guide line is gripped 
tightly in this groove by approaching the jaws closely towards one another. 
The end 0/ one Jaw is bent sa as to pass through the other and enlarged so 
as to Join them logelher. i is a xoasher. (Seale=l). 

§ 103 < (jRADIE.n'TS on Line.— Very steep gradients are per- 
missible on this system of wire-rope way, so long as sufficiently 
powerful brakes arc fitted to two sheaves at either end of the ' 
. rope-way round which the moving endless rope run's. The- 
band brakes described in § 99, page iGo, have been found to be 
sufficiently powerful tor the wire-rope w.ays erected in Switzer- 
land for the transport of timber and fuel. Each brake can be ' 
controlled easily by one man. : 

There is no difficulty in changing from one gradient to 
another as often as the configuration of the ground makes a 
change necessary, provided the precautions noted in § 94, page 
/1 50, are taken. 

§ 104 . Spans.— T he length of the spans is determined by 
the configuration of the ground and is commonly from i,oco to 
2,000 feet. 
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§ 105. A 5JNGLE FIXED CARRYING ROPE WITH MOVING 
GUIDE ROPE.— In this system the fixed rope roust be supported 
where the descending loaded carrier and the ascending empty 
carrier meet, and at other places it rendered necessary by the 
configuration ct the ground. An arr.ingement for allowing an 
empty carrier to pass a laa.dedoae is shown in figure 98 , which 
is taken from the late Profes'-or Karl Gayer’s Forst BenuUungi 
7 th edilioa, i?SS 

Fig. oS. 



Fis;urf ihevi 1‘it <trranf,frteiil aSal-ltd 011 a single fixed tnelineii vire 
rof-e fer alloviafa Icxded {A) and tmfty ear (H), to fast each pfher. The 
arreK^emf’it shtneH IR <A« Jig lire {$ {•{seed about half say donn the slide 
ct a email height al-ox-e the fixed sire rejr ,t b. The gassing stage 

(c d) is fixed to t'xo seems ofi frees or Jolt' (p, p) erected fior this furfost. 
,fiti reael.ing the the cmjiy carrier B runs ofi on to tkeujjer stace 

' c c ; the r.ie oalle arm cebting kept raised firom the fixed inclined 'Jiire 
rojf .1 h by means <fi the heavy eon ester Joist w ; after Jassing c, the empty 
■tffi'Ftfr presses dir.e» ihe eosinierpoised arm cc so that it assumes the 
jostiioncgaitd alto'-s'sef the empty earU again Jassingon to the main fixed 
iiselined'tsire. In the meantime the loaded ear A, uhieh reaches f at the 
jaei' time as B rtaihes g, passes below the arm c c (which is kept raised 
of the main wire rope by the counterpoise w) and moves downwards along 
B b, sohile the empty car 13 srseves njwards along d c. The loaded car A in 
vifiue ofi its own '.etight, presses up the arm f d and passes under it, dossn 
the jixtd wire rope lo »•'•» lower end. As soon as the loaded carrier has 
passed!, the arm d f again falls on the fixed -.eire rope. 1, 1 are the guide 
lints by means of which the speed ofi the descending load is controlled t 
s s, the supports sijon 'which the fixed rope rests. {After Professor Gayer.) 

VOL. III. 2 
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A short hciglit ^ aliove the wire rope [a b, fig. 98) the 
passing stage or crossing point is attached to two stems or 
poles erected as supports (r d). On reaching tliis the emj>ty 
car runs ofF on to the upper stage {e c d f); (he movable 
arm (f e) being meanwhile kept in a raised position by the 
hca\7 counterpoise at c, whilst the movable arm d f lower 
down rests on the hawser at f. The empty car B rises - on 
to the upper stage, on arriving at the lower end of the crossing 
point j-, and on reaching e presses down by its own rvcighl 
the counterpoised arm c e, so that it drops, into the position 
shown by the dotted line c and the carrier returns to the 
hawser at a. But in the mc.antvhile the loaded car A— having 
arrived at a and passed below the arm c e, kept raised b)- the 
counterpoise at e, whilst B has reached /and begins to ascend / 
d — moves onwards in the direction a b (whilst B passes it over- 
head on d c) and on reaching the point / raises by its own pressure 
the movable arm f d, which falls back again into its position 
on the wire rope each time that a wheel has passed along below 
it. 

In this system one end of the guide line is attached to 
cither carrier {see fig. 99) and passes round a wheel or drum 
rotating on a vertical a.xis at the upper end of the inclined wire 
rope. 


^ Dr. J. Nhbetf OSi, M., Mibeftted teaeilstbii hem rr»feis»r Font Cconftttog. 
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Fig. 99. 





Figure 55 ilie carrier used an llts Guadliseliviaitd wire rope 

{Criitdel-joalder eialUyi/orihe iranspori of hgss a, a are ttec flanged wheels 
which run tn the fixed ineltned wire rope r, r. These -jiheels are kept apart 
ei a sutiable diiianee hy a rod b. The togs are fastened 6 y eheins d, d to the 
curved iron braehcts c, e, which hang down from the flanged wheels. A 
guide rape s is afiaehed to a hook m bolted on to the rod b, when ike gradient 
of the' fixed rape is steep, in order to control the speed at which the descend- 
ing logs travel. (After Professor Gayer.) 

A powerful steel band brake, lined with wood, can be applied 
to the rim of the wheel or drum so as to make it move more 
slowly when recjtiired (sec § 99, page 160, ef scf.). The rate at 
wliicli the descending load travels depends upon the speed 
with which the guide rope passes round the drum or wheel. 

The descending load must be sufficiently heavy to pull up 
the empty carrier and half the guide rope. The weight which it 
has to draw up decreases as it descends, while its own velocity 
would tend to increase; but, on the other hand, the inclination 
of the lower portion of the wire rope is less than that of the 
upper portion, and this tends to decrease the velocity with which 
the load would Irave’ down, 

za 
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SECTION VIII.— THE USE OF ELEPHANTS IN THE 
TRANSPORT OF TIMBER. 

§ 106 > Elephants are used in Burma^ India proper, and the 
Andaman Islands for the extraction of large logs from the places 
in the forest where the trees are felled, to the nearest existing 
cart road or tramway, or, if these do not exist, to the banks of 
the nearest stream down which the logs can be auttged or 
floated. Many of the streams used for the transport of teak logs 
are so shallow that there is never enough water to completely 
float the logs, even at the highest rise. On such streams 
elephants are kept in readiness and push the logs down when 
they are stranded. This work is called aungitig. 

In Burma at present the possibility of extracting large logs 
depends very largely upon the practicability of procuring 
elephant labour. The elephants are used to drag the logs along 
narrow ravines and over small ridges, if necessary, as well as to 
push the logs down the hill-sides on which the trees grow. The 
favourite elephant dragging path is along a ridge. 

Elephants are also extensively used, after the logs have 
been placed in the dry beds of the floating streams, to free logs 
which have become jammed in narrow portions of the beds of 
the streams themselves when full of water, and also to push 
back any logs which have become neaped^ t\e, stranded on 
the side of the streams as they decrease in volume after the 
rains have ended. 

The Burmese teak logs are principally exported to England 
in the form of squares, the lowest average dimensions of which 
are 23 feet long and the side of the square 12 inches. A length 
of 25 feet is therefore necessary to provide for the loss in cut- 
ting the drag-holes. Drag-holes are frequently cut at both ends 
of a log, but should never be more than 6 inches from the end. 
An extra drag-hole at the mid-length of a log is, as a rule, un- 
necessary, and should not be made unless buffaloes are used to 
drag the logs, when it is indispensable in the case of large logs. 

When the logs are longer than this a smaller cross section 
is accepted, and when the cross section is larger than that noted 
above a shorter length is allowed. 
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A drag«hole (Burmese napa) is cut with an axe 6 inches 
away from the thicker end of the log, and the dragging chains 
of the elephant are attached to this. The log is then dragged 
to the nearest tributary stream that, during the rains, will con- 
tain sufficient water to allow of the timber being floated or aunged, 
or else to the nearest cart track. 

§ 107 . Dragging gear. — The dragging apparatus used in 
Upper Burma for the elephants consists of — 

(i) a broad woven band, made from the soft inner bark of 
several species of Sierettlia (Burmese sha-j;') not less than 9 
inches broad, sometimes covered with leather to give it a smooth 
bearing surface ; and sufficiently long for the looped end to 
extend some little way beyond the girth, by which the saddle is 
kept in position on the back of the animal. This band passes 
round the animal’s chest, and is supported on either side just 
behind the fore legs, by being passed through the loops of two 
ropes or chains, coming down from the back of the animal. 

(a) A pad, made of several layers of the inner bark of the 
shaw tree (Sicrculia sp,), about 3 feet long and 4 feet broad 
is placed on the elephant’s back to prevent its being chafed by 
the ropes or chains. Bamboo mats or layers of raw hide are 
often used instead of the show bark. This pad is firmly fixed 
in position by a rope made of show fibre or of twisted cane 
which passes right round the animal’s body and is tightly 
girthed. 

(3) On the bark pad, on either side of the backbone, are 
placed two small pieces of wood, semi-circular in section {see 
figure too), about 18 inches long and g inches in circumference. 
These are made of any light wood. 

The flat surfaces of the pieces of wood rest on the pad and 
the ropes pass over the notches cut to receive them. These 
pieces of wood are hollowed out as much as possible to make 
them light. 

The loops which support the breast band, as well as the 
girth, pass over these pieces of wood. 
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Figure too riprcsents one of the t-xo fieces of ecoad placed on the top of 
the pad, on either side of the haciione of the elephant, to prevent the chains 
or ropes from rnbhing >he animat's back. (Draan by Mr. R. Lovtis) 

In Lower Burma a light wooden saddle (figure or), iscom* 
monly used instead of the two pieces of wood just described 
in order to prevent the elephant’s back from being rubbed. 

The side pieces .are a feet 3 inches long avith a section ol 
about 3 inches square, while the ties are 1 foot 9 inches long 
and about 2 inches square, so that the saddle-tree is i foot 
9 inches high and i foot 9 inches long. 

Fig. ioi. 


t » 



Figine tot shows a sniiale te/.ieh is someliires sited instead of the two 
pieces of wood, one of which It shovn in fgiire too, to prevent the ehants 
from rulbing the elephanfs ba.k. '*• 

This type of saddle is much heavier than the pieces of 
wood described above, and, where the forest is dense, is very 
liable to catch in the •overhanging branches of trees. 
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The dragging chains arc of unequal length, the shorter of the 
chains has a hook at one end and a ring at the other. The 
longer chain hr.s a hook at either end. One hook of each chain 
is placed in one of the loops in whicli the breast band ends. 
The longer of the two chains is then passed through the drag- 
hole and hooked on to the ring of the other dragging chain, 
the junction of the two cininc is in this case some distance from 
the drag-hole cut in the log. The dragging chains used in the 
Shwcli forests, Katha Division. Upper Curina. are made of 
steel and are of difTcrent lengths, the longer chain is usually 
from II to 17 feet, and the shorter one from 9 to 15 feel long. 
The mahouts usually have connecting links with them, so that in 
ease of a breakage, the chain can be immediately repaired. 

Figure io2 shows an elephant dragging a log. 

• The whole of the dragging gear described above is rough 
but cflicacious ; is cheap but easily repaired, and tlie elephants 
very rarely get rubbed. With the exception of the chains, the 
whole of the gear is made up and kept in repair by the mahout 
(elephant keeper), who himself collects the materials of which 
it is made. Elephants are chiefly used In the hilly portions of 
the forests in Upper Burma. BulTalocs are beginning to be used 
in the more level stretches of country which succeed the hilly 
portion. Two or three pairs of buffaloes arc harne.ssed to each 
log in order to draw it to the floating stream. Two pairs of 
buffaloes arc said to be equal to one elephant. 

Sometimes two elephants arc harnessed to one log, while a 
third pushes behind. In dragging by elephants c.-irc should be 
taken to tell off the biggest and strongest clcpbant to’thc heavi- 
est log, and to see that the dragging paths are chosen over the 
best and most level ground, as mahouts are apt to t.nke short cuts 
without considering gradients. Mahouts should be told when 
dragging timber not to keep their elephants moving continuously, 
butto^ve the animal repeated rests for a few minutes at a time 
especially over rough ground. In the Andaman Islands a ton 
of timber dragged a distance of miles is considered to be a 
good day’s work for one elephant. 
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Great care should be taken that elephants arc not over* 
^rorkcd. An elephant in good health can work six hours a 
day without ' injury. 

§ 108* The dragging apparatus used for the bulTalo is of 
the simplest nature, and consists of a stout yoke to which the 
dragging chains arc attached. This yoke is very heavy and 
clumsy, being as much as one man can lift comfortably. Where 
three pairs of buffaloes arc used, it is customary to fix a screw 
boll 5 inches long, furnished \tith a ring 4 1 inches in diameter, 
into the centre of the log, and to attach dragging chains to this 
as well as to either end. One pair of buffaloes is attached to it 
and the other two pairs are yoked, one to each of the drag- 
holes. The Burmese often attach a team of five to ten pairs of 
buffaloes, one in front of the other to one log of large size, but 
this is a great waste of power, as it is impossible to gel the 
animals to drag all together. The screw bolts are used again and 
again. They have proved unserviceable for elephants, as in 
dragging they jerk a good deal and tear the bolts out. 

§ 109. In Burma, elephants are used to push logs along, and in 
this ease their heads should be protected with well-stuffed leather 
pads. They arc never made to drag logs down steep slopes. 

Elephants use their tusks for turning over logs or lifting 
heavy weights. 

In a fidrly level forest, average sized elephants can drag logs 
of 60 to 65 cubic feet each; or two or more elephants can be 
made to drag one big log. Buffalo dragging can be resorted to 
with great advantage, while in the dry season elephant and 
buffalo carts can be used where the country is fairly flat. 

In hladras, when the ground is soft, during the rains, where 
logs have to bo dragged up slopes, round poles of soft green wood 
are laid across the roads, sufficiently embedded in the soil to 
^maintain their position by the weight of the logs passing over them. 
’ In hilly forests, where the timber has to be dragged up 
several more or less steep inclines, and to be rolled down places 
too. Steep for dragging, the work is very trying, even for the 

■ ‘''tEl»h&nt5 and their treatmeat ia health and disease, by Mr. W J. Slyia, late 
Deputy Conservator of Forests. 

■ VOL. III. £ K 
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strongest elephants. In fact in such places small elephants can 
do little work, as it is impracticable to make several elephants 
drag one log up a steep and narrow dragging path, as they 
seldom pull together and the strongest of them docs all the work- 
in Burma only tuskers are used to work logs down steep hill- 
sides, and it is very tedious work ; the logs when rolled or pushed 
down arc caught on the way by bamboos or trees, and the 
tusker has to follow them and start them again, finding a footing 
nilh difficulty. When dragging heavy logs in hilly forests, 
elephants are very liable to hurt their feet ; the cuts and sores 
fester badly and often incapacitate the 'animal from work for 
months.' In such places the German krempe (see page 1S3) might 
be used with advantage. 

§ 110 . The following information, regarding the expenditure 
involved in the purchase and maintenance of elephants in Burma, 
is of interest : 

The average dragging elephant in Burma costs R 1,800, and 
the life of an elephant at timber work averages 15 years, conse- 
quently the capital involved (allowing interest at 5 per cent.) to 
purchase an elephant and replace it every 15 years is 
: 52 i?i;!;^; 2 ^=R 3 , 4 C 8 ,and the annual cost is R173. Attendants 
cost R 26 a month orRsiaper annum; the cost of medicines, 
repairs to gear and other incidental expenses may be put 
down at R25 per annum ; the annual work of an elephant costs 
therefore R510. An elephant can drag, and arrange in beds of 
streams ready for drifting, 140 tons in a year in a fairly difficult 
forest, and the cost of dragging and aunging in such a forest is 
R3-10 per ton. For dragging alone, the cost is probably less 
than Ri per ton. The outturn given is about the average of the 
actuals of thaSwa forest for 4 years.* 

5 111 . In Coorg*it was the custom to make the elephants 
hold the ropes, attached to the logs to be dragged, between their 
teeth. The same custom is found in South Kanara and Malabar 

• Ibc “ Inilian Fcreslcr,” Vol. XXI, pace iSS. 

‘ Mr. P. J.'&rtcr, late Conservator of Fonts, Burma, in the ” Indian Fcrtsicr '* 
Thclatc Mr. G. H. Forster in the ’'Indian Firnttr ” for September iSps, paire 

333. 
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and is probaMy the anivcrsal native practice in the peninsula oC 
India x^rep’/r. The ropes used arc made of the inner bark of 
tro'jF. Coir or hemp rope? arc never used, as the fibre gels into 
the interstices of the tcelli, but the bark rope, being made of 
ribbon? of th" inner bark only, does not appear to got into the 
or ro cause the elephant any inconvenience. The ropes 
are from G to cj feet long and 3 to 4 inches in diameter at one 
end. grr.dua'Iy tapering off 10 the thickm ss of a jiicco of stout 
cord at the other. The tl’.In end is p -s-L-d through tlie drag- 
liolt; in the log and the rope pulled through suffuiently lo allow 
of its being tied. Wl-.en dra'gging the log the elephant takes the 
rope between its side teeth and drag« with it.-; muiitl), consetiucntly 
the fore end of llic log is generally .along .side the oIci>hant’s 
fore kg and its hind leg? are ustt.aH\ a ot x feet from the 
log. The roas.on for adopting this .•-.•;Lcm is that in dragging 
log? dviwn .a sl'-ip!, if the log t.akes a run and gains impetus the 
eh.pl’..'’nt can in«tantly let go its hold on the ropes and away goes 
the log by itself : if the elcjihant were fastened lo a log moving 
down a sleep slope, the log might, if it gained sufficient impetus, 
drag the elephant with it .and serious, if not fatal, accidents 
might result to both clcjihant and mahout. 

The late Mr. Rhodes Morgan, Deputy Conservator of Forests, 
Madras Presidency, a great authority on elephants and their 
treatment in captivity, says elephants which arc made to drag 
timber with their teeth never live long. The teeth .are loosened, 
chipped or pulled out, alveolar abscesses continually form, the 
teeth become carious and the elephant suffers fearful agonies. 
Tuskers become exceedingly d.angerous when thus afflicted and 
will kill their keepers. When the elephants h.ave thus lost or 
damaged their teeth they can no longer properly chew or digest 
their food, they fall off in condition and eventually languish 
and die. 

§ 112 . The following information with regard to the treat* 
ment of elephants has been contributed by Mr. C. G. D. 
Fordyce, Deputy Conservator of Forests ; — 

•' It is well known from experience that mahouts are not lo be trusted 
unless they find that their officer knows, or has obtained some knowledge 
of, how their charges arc to be trc.vtcd. 


2 A 3 
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If, possible, elephants should not be worked every day of the week, 
especially in very hot weather, and where no shade or water is available. 

For baggage elephants, 8 honrs' marching a day is a good day’s work. 
For elephants dragging timber, 6 hours’ work a day is suRieient. When 
working, elephants should start in the early hours of the morning so as to 
finish their work before the heat of the day. 

No mahout should be allowed to work an elephant without stirrups, 
which consist usually of a rope round the neck dividing into numerous 
strands underneath. It is necessary to use the stirrups when it is required 
to restrain the animal, as otherwise the mahout is apt to be thrown and 
occasionally trampled on and killed by the elephant. A mahout, when 
working an elephant, should always sit on its neck and use his stirrups, as 
by so doing he has a proper control over the animal. 

Mahouts often give their elephants sore backs on purpose, so as to have 
an easy time themselves while theclcphantislaidup, and the only means 
of checking this, if such a case is suspected, is to put the mahout on half 
pay, or to get rid of him. 

The best of elephants, constantly employed on dragging timber, have 
to be very carefully looked to. The feet should be regularly cleaned after 
each day’s work, and the elephants put on the sick list directly any symptoms 
of sore feet are visible. 

Elephants should, with few exceptions, be bathed every day, not imme- 
diately after work, but when they have cooled down j they should then be 
well rubbed with pumice stone and thoroughly washed. 

When an elephant comes in from work, the small pad (gidddh) should 
not be taken off at once, but should remain on for some time. 

Except in Burma, Government elephants are seldom let loose in the 
jungle to pick up their food at night, although it is almost invariably 
done by natives who own elephants. Elephants let loose in this way, 
where there is ample fodder, always keep in better condition, owing to the 
variety of food and the quantity ob^nable. When let loose in the jungle 
elephants should be hobbled, in some cases both hind and fore legs. 
Amongst natives and in the Andamans, cane hobbles are used, whilst with 
Government elephants in India, iron chains are used for this purpose. 

After an elephant has been brought in from its work and has cooled, down, 
it should be taken away to the forest immtdiaUly to collect its fodder and 
graze, or should be hobbled and turned loose at once to feed. It must be 
remembered that elephants in a state of nature, are always on the feed 
when not asleep, and they only sleep for about s hours in the *4. 

When elephants have their fodder brought in for them and are tied up 
at night, it is most imporUnt to see that the fodder is ample and of the 
right kind j if they are stabled repeatedly on the same spot, that the 
grasscuts clear, away the litter and refuse every day, and that the place 
is kept clean and sweet. Good drainage has a good deal to do with 
this. Mahouts are very careless about this, and also about the quantity 
of fodder they bring in; it must be remembered that if (odder Is. 
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constantly insufficiently supplied, elephants will not keep in good condition; 
il worked hard at the same time, they arc particularly liable to become 
anamic and dropsical, and no amount of paddy or chappati rations will 
compensate for the short weight of green fodder supplied. 

Gcncr.illy, elephants arc supplied with paddy ^ or chappati ' (in Northern 
India) rations, Mr. Sanderson states that paddy rations are not neces- 
sary if sufficient green fodder is supplied; but I would always advocate 
paddy being given, to the crtcr.tof 40 lbs. (the amount depends upon the sixe 
of the elephant .and the work it does) a day, to elephants that have really 
hard work; and in oth.cr caj-c=, although not ncccEsar>-, it is advisable 
to give 5 or to lbs, daily, half in the morning and the remainder in the 
evening, as elephants let loose in the jungle to pick up their own fodder 
there, then acquire the h.abit of looking forward to their rations and are not 
so liable to stray. It should be insisted that paddy, when given, should be 
made up into bundles with grass or plantain leaves, with a pinch of salt 
in each bundle, and the grasscut should make these bundles and then feed 
the elephant with them himself. M.ahouts alw.ays try to avoid doing this, 
as it gives them a little trouble, and the only alternative is for the elephant 
to blow the loose grain or paddy down its throat, in which case .a great 
part of it is lost, and large w.astage arises through the paddy p.assing out 
undigested. This method of (ceding is also liable to set up irritation of the 
stomach, and is apt to lead to colic. 

Elephants sliould be supplied with s.alt and t.am.arind nations, — salt ac- 
cording to the sice of the elephant up to a cWttack a day, and tamarind up 
to half a pound or so ; a small quantity of mustard oil (for big elephants 1 
chittaek a day) should bo suppli^ and care taken that the mahouts apply 
it to their elephants’ heads. 

Elephants when suftering from worms, or other stomach ailments, eat 
earth, which sets up purging, and during such times paddy rations should 
be stopped and great rare taken about bathing so that the elephant does 
not get a chill. 

There is no necessity to go into the question of medicines and the 
various ailments of clcplumls, but the simpler the medicines the better. 

In rase of festering sores or wounds, maliouts should not be allowed 
to probe them with their dirty fingers as they like to do. In these eases it 
is well to insist on a syringe being used, and the festering sore or wound 
being kept scrupulously clean and disinfected with such common anti- 
septics as dilute carbolic acid or Condy's fluid. In open sores, blue stone 
can be used as a c.austic." 

§ 113 . There is a large waste of timber caused by making a 
drag-hole near each end of the log ; because, when measuring 
up the logs for the payment of duty, only one drag-hole is 
included in the length; because, since the second drag* 

lUncooVed unbuiked vice, 

’Large thick eaket made of ground corn and water, and rousaljr baked* 
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hole is made at the smaller end of the log, it necessitates 
cutting of I or 2 feet off the smaller end ;of the log when 
it is required to saw the largest possible square, out of it. 
Thus I or 2 feet at one end of the log is absolutely lost. If the 
drag-hole is made near the larger end of the log, that end is usually 
so much larger than the smaller end that when the square is 
cut out of the log, no trace of the drag-hole is visible on the teak 
square. As far as our experience goes at present, one drag-hole 
cannot be avoided, as an elephant will jerk out any screw bolt 
which has yet been tried, but the drag-hole at the smaller end 
of the log is totall}' unnecessary, as it is only used for fastening 
the logs together when they arc made into rafts, and some other 
method of fastening the logs together could easily be intro- 
duced. 

Formerly, in Bengal*, no drag-holes were made in the logs 
which were extracted by means of elephants. The dragging 
chains were each passed twice round the thick end of the log 
and the hook of one chain passed through the eye In which the 
other ends. When the elephant began to drag the log the 
chains were pulled tight and did not slip off the log. 

In the Andamans also, drag-holes have been given up, the 
dragging chains have been made longer, and simply p.asscd 
round the large end of the log. In the case of logs, which from 
their weight, or other causes, it is desirable to rough square .it 
the site of felling, it is found advantageous to have .i small 
portion of the log unsquared, to give tlic chain a tighter grip 
while any friction between the chain and the ground is thus 
avoided,’ 

SECTION IS.— MECHANICAL CONTRIVANCES, 

§ 114. The following method of moving large logs down 
steep Iiill-sides is extensively used in IheGcrman Swiss forests 
and seems to be peculiarly suitable for moving logs down steep 
hill-sides in India : 

> Mr. J. S. Ganibica Consrtratcr of Fcrcati, retired, 

* Mr, C, 0, D. Fordvee, CcMewator of Forrtia, 
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All that is required* is a long piece of strong rope, 
164 feet (50 metres) long, one end of which is furnished with a 
loop, a strong iron hook with a ring attached (figure 104, 
page 1S4) and an instrument (figure 103) shaped something like 
a pick-axe, but with only one arm (German krempe), about 18 


Fig 103. 



Flguri 103 is n German hremj-e used for moving logs dovn a sleep 
slope. {Scale s fool = t ineh.) 

inches long, inches deep and 5 of aninclnvidc and slightly 
curved at the end only. The socket into which the handle 
fits is 3 inches long. The krempe is fitted with a wooden handle 
about feet long. 

The logs are not barked until they arc to be moved down 
the hill-side. A deep triangular notch is made with an axe 
near the large end of the log and the hook is driven firmly 
into it. The looped end of the rope is placed through the 
ring, with which the hook is furnished, and kept in position by 
. placing a bent piece of wood through it [sec figure 104). 

The rope is then passed two or three times round a con- 
veniently situated tree. The larger the log to be moved, 
the greater is the number of turns passed round the stem of the 
tree. Five or six men under the direction of a leader, who 

ijoarnalofa tear made In the eontloentalforeiti In lEp^f b/Mr* J< CopC^>nd« 

Deputy CoBieriatorot ForeitSi Burma* 
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Fig. 104. 



Figurt t04 shcms hevi iht rape a is aiteehei to the ring b of tht Itsoh 
c, and lievi this lailtr is fixed into the leg itself i d is a triangular notch 
cut in iht tog Kith an ttxt to rtetive the hook, cis a piece of tough stood 
which keeps the loop from slipping through the ring, (Scale t foot = t 
inch.) 

stands near the top, i.e. forward end of the log, and direct 
its course, work the log down by means of krempes. A man 
and a boy hold the end of the rope which has been passed 
round the tree and pay it out slowly so as to allow the log 
to move gently down the hill-side. The points of the krempe 
are driven into the log on either side, so that the lower end of 
the handle rests on the ground, and by giving them a lift and 
downward twist motion the log is moved gradually down-the 
bill-side. 

If it is desired to stop the log, the man and boy who hold the 
end of the rope put a strain on it; and if necessary, the men 
provided with the krempes drive them into the log and help to 
arrest its progress. The man who is in charge of the end of the 
rope wound round the tree, can stop the log at any moment he 
likes, by catching hold of the rope firmly, just above the point it 
goes round the tree and putting his whole weight on the rope, 
By doing this he tightens the turns of the rope which are round 
the tree and thus stops the motion of the descending log. 
When the rope has nearly run out, the log is prevented from 
sipping down by driving the krempes into it and holding 
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it up, while the rope is removed from the tree round which it 
was first wound and placed round a tree close to the log. 

The direction of the log is easily changed by means of the 
krempes, and the log thus guided down the slope in any 
required direction. 

Logs can be taken down slopes, the gradient of which is 
more than i in 5 or iii degrees, by means of krempes and 
a piece of rope. 

Logs arc moved down slopes which have a gradient varying 
from 30 degrees on the upper portions to 45 degrees on the 
lower parts by means of a rope and 5 or 6 men furnished with 
krempes. 

SECTION X.— TRANSPORT BY WATER. 

§ 115 . Logs, scantlings and firewood may be transported by 
the agency of water-— • 

(1) by floating, 

(2) by rafting, 

(3) as a cargo in ships or boats. 

Timber and firewood are allowed to float down narrow 
streams ■which contain but little water or arc so full of obstruc- 
tions that only single logs or scantlings can find their way 
down. 

The pieces of timber or firewood arc thrown singly into the 
stream and are allowed to find their own way down it. 
•Floated timber is not directly under the control of men during 
its actual passage down the river. 

Floating is only resorted to in those streams which are 
unsuitable for rafting, and as soon as a stream becomes suffi- 
ciently large, deep and free from obstacles to allow of the 
passage of a raft down it, and provided the current wdll allow 
of rafts being taken down the stream, the floating timber is 
caught and made up into rafts. Rafts arc made up of a 
number of logs, scantlings or pieces of firewood fastened firmly 
together and taken down streams by menj who live on the raft 
and guide it down the stream. 

VoL 111. 
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' -Tcak'and padouk -squares arc carried to England and other 
places in sliips as ordinary cargo. Boats arc largely used in 
Rangoon and the Sundarbans for the carriage of timber and 
firewood to market ; while firewood is carried along canals in 
the Madras Presidency and elsewhere. 

§ 116 . Conditions necessarv for floating.— All streams 
are not naturally suitable for the purpose of floating timber. 
In order that logs or scantlings can be drifted down a stream 
it is necessary that— 

(i) the stream should flow in the direction of the 
market ; 

{ 3 ) the water should be sufficiently deep to allow of 
the timber floating without touching the bed bf 
the stream ; 

(3) the bed of the stream should be fairly free from 

natural obstructions, suph as bad rapids, 'sub- 
merged rocks and back-waters ; 

(4) the stream should be sufficiently wide to allow of the 

logs turning completely round. 

It will be found a great advantage if the current is moder- 
ately strong, not too swift nor too slow; in the former 
case the timber would be considerably damaged during its 
progress down the stream, and in the latter the logs would 
move very slowly down the stream and would be liable to form 
a block across it. 

§ 117. In India at present no special methods have been 
introduced with a view to increasing the ordinary volujpe of 
water in a stream, so as to utilise it for floating firewood-tf/ 
scantlings as used to be done in Europe, 

The construction of expensive works in order to allow 
the utilization of small streams for the transport of fuel has- now 
generally been abandoned on the continent of Europe in favour 
of the construction of cart roads or sledge roads, which can be 
used for general in addition to forest transport. 

In Europe, however, streams which, in their natural condi- 
tion, had not a sufficient volume of water to allow of their 
being used for the transport of firewood and scantlings, w'ere 
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formerly rendered suitable for the drifting of these materials by 
the construction of dams either of masonry or of woo'd and 
stone across the bed of the stream so as to form a reservoir of 
water, which could be allowed to escape and so to increase the 
ordinary flow of the stream sufficiently to carry the firewood 
or small scantlings as far as the large stream into which the 
small one flowed. When the small stream was not required for 
floating purposes, the water was allowed to flow through a 
.sluice constructed for this purpose in the dam, on a k-vcl with 
the bed of the stream. The dam was made sufficiently strong 
to support the prc.s£ureof the water in the reservoir, and safety 
sluices were usually made near the top of the dam to allow 
the water to overflow when it rose too high. 

The lower sluice was closed by a specially constructed door 
when the reservoir was to be filled. The firewood to be trans- 
ported was piled up in the bed of the stream irnniccliately below 
the dam, and when a sufficient volume of water had collected 
behind the dam the sluice gate was opened and the water 
allowed to escape, cariying the firewood with it. 

The construction of dams, in order to allow of small streams 
to be used for drifting purposes, has been given up in the Baden 
Scharzwald^ in favour of transport along cart roads for the last 
twenty years. But in the Salzkammcrgut District of Styria 
such dams were still used in 1887 for the transport of fuel, but 
no new ones were being made. 

' § IlS* *1*® course of a stream is in parts very circuitous 
and tire current slow, its velocity may be increased by straight- 
”ehing its course by cutting a new channel for it. In India 
this is rarely done on account of the expense involved in 
making the new channel. The best fall in a stream for float* 
ing purposes, so far as is at present known, varies from i to i i 
in 100 or from 26 to 79 feet in a mile. This is, however, not of 
much importance, as the streams which exist have to be used 
practically as they are found, or with such’ preparation, as is 
described below. 

I Journal of a tour iu the cnacinsnlal forest; .of Europe in 1893, by 
Mr, J, Copeland. Deputy Conservator of Forests. Burma. 
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In the Cuddalorc Range,* Madras Presidency, a canal 704 
yards long, 10 feet wide at the base, 29 feet wide at ,the top 
and with an average depth of 5 feet was dug at a cost of R800 
to avoid a mile of water-way, and a saving of at least 4 annas 
a ton was effected in the cost of transport. 

§ 119. Preparation of a stream for floating.— The 
' chief obstructions to floating met with in streams are — 

(1) Rapids, i.e, portions of the river where the fall is great, 

the river studded with projecting rocks, and where 
it is also often shallow. 

(2) Projecting These are usually associated with 

rapids, but not necessarily so. 

(3) Sunken rocks and stranded or sunken trees. 

(4) Back-waters . — These consist of back eddies of slack ' 

water which occur more or less frequently by the 
side of the main current, more especially where the 
bed of the stream narrows into a gorge. They also 
form behind masses of rock which project out into 
the river bed. 

The logs and scantlings leave the main current (being often 
sucked into these back-waters) and move round and round in 
the back-waters instead of proceeding down the stream. When 
the back-waters are completely filled with pieces of timber, the 
drifting wood strikes against the pieces of timber imprisoned 
in it and is deflected again into the main current. 

(5) Branches of the stream other than the principal one, 

(6) Sharp bends causing obstructions or over-reducing th^ 

velocity (f the stream. 

Treatment of rapids . — So long as there is sufficient water to 
take the logs or scantlings over the rapid, nothing need be 
done. Where, however, the logs are caught on projecting 
rocks, these rocks must be removed by blasting, and a clear 
passage prepared, down which the logs can float. 

Where the bed of the stream is broad, it may be found more 
economical to prepare a special channel by the side of the 

> Colonel Cainpbcll-Walker, I.S.C., Conservator o( Forests, retired. 
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rapid down which the logs can be floated, thus avoiding it 
altogether. Where this is done steps must be taken to guide 
die logs into the entrance of the channel. The mouth of the 
channel should be made suflicicntly far up-stream to prevent 
the logs being dr,wn into the rapid. A line of logs moored 
slantwise across the stream will usually be found suflicient to 
turn the logs into the prepared channel. 

Projecting and sunken rocisasTHcll as sunken and stranded 
trees should be removed by blasting with dynamite or good 
blasting powder. Dynamite can be used under water. 

Back-aatos and side branches of streams can be closed 
by mooring a line of logs across the entrances to them. The 
•fine of logs should be securely fastened to two posts well em- 
bedded in the ground at cither side of the entrance to the back- 
water {see fig. 105) or the side channel. The drifting logs will 
be carried by the current agjiinst this line of logs and will be 
deflected again back into the main stream. 

Fig. 105. 



Figure ros is a sketch 0/ a back-soaier, the entrance to which has been 
protected by a line of logs. The arrows denote the direction of the current 
vihiek floating scantlings would take (r) where there is no chain of logs, and 
{3) when the logs have been placed in position. 

Special channels may be necessary where the course of the 
stream is tortuous, in order to avoid sharp corners in which the 
logs arc apt to get caught. They should be suflicicntly deep to 
allow of the logs passing through them easily, but if they are 
short and efficiently patrolled, they need not be so broad as the 
logs or scantlings are lon|f. 
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Where logs or scantlings are floated for long distances, the 
preparation of the river bed and the removal of obstacles has to 
be done graditaily as funds are available. The worst obstruc. 
tions should be removed first, and when these have been satis- 
factorily dealt with, then the less important obstaclc.s should be 
attended to. 

Gangs of men in India, and trained elephants in Burmn, are 
employed in patrolling the worst parts of the floating streams 
when timber is coming down, in order to break up such blocks as 
may be formed and to free such logs and scantlings .ns nmy 
have been caught. After all the logs or sc.antli«gs li.avc been 
launched, a g-angof men proceeds down the stre.im, accompanied 
by elephants, where practicable, in order to free all the logs 
and scantlings which have been caught in r.apids,j<'immcd between 
rocks, or have found llicir way into back-waters, and to ensure 
that the launched timber reaches the station where it is collected 
and made up into nafts. 

§120. FtoATiNO Tr.«K i,oos IN BURMA.'— ” The general prcp.iralion of 
the stro.ams is the same .ns elsewhere. The worst obstructions in the sb.npc of 
rocks .nre removed bybl.nsting, dyn-imite being used mprefcience lobl.nning* 
powder. The streams arc .nlso kept free of f.nllcn trees. If the streams arc 
very lO'luou*. sharp bends .nre often cot through with n.nrn>w ch.nnncl.s, which 
.srcisoon widened when the stream flows through them. The preparation of 
the river beds is done in the dry weilhcr when the streams ,nre at their lowest. 
Some of the strc.nms used for drifting arc very shallow and there is never 
enough water in them to no,nt logs for any considerable distance, and in this 
case the logs have to be pushed .nhmg by elephants nearly to the 

rafting streams In the important Tharr.nwaddy Oivisiun there is one obst.n- 
cle to contend with, which is not met with in other divisions. The timber 
worked out from this divi.sion is extracted by the various tributaries on the 
left bank of the Hlaing, or Rangoon river ; tliis river nin.s parallel to the Irra.. 
waddy and at a distJinci* of about is miles from it. When the Irr.w.sddy is 
in high flood it frcqucrlly overflows its banks. Its level is liighcr than that 
of the Hlaing, the whole country between the two rivers becomes one vast 
sheet of water, and the result is that the months of the timber-floating 
5 tre.-ims silt up, often to the level of the surrounding country; and the water 
coming down them spreads in a sheet over the land, often carrying logs 
with It. Tliese have to be dragged for long distances before tliey can again 
be launched in sufficient water to float them, and many logs get lost in the 
iaing gr.'iss and are burnt the next dry season. Cantils are often, cut 

I The late Mr, 0. Q. Corhcti, Orfulr Censcivator el Femtf, Bunns, 
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througli the Inrec sind bnnks thus formed along the nearest route to the 
Hlalng, for if this were rot done there u-ould be no knowing what route the 
water would take the next year. The keeping open of these canals re- 
quires con.ciant supervision, and care must be l.aken that no block of timber 
occurs anywhere tiiroughout their length— a block for a single day would 
cause them to silt up agniut and the channel would have to be entirely 
re-made. 

Elephants are always kept on these channels, and the logs as they come 
down arc pcncrolly dr-igged up so as to line the banks aboic the entrance 
of the c.aiial and arc iaunched a lew at a lime, an elephant accompanying 
each batch as it goes through the canal. The lining of the b inks with 
logs has cf cour'o the further advantage of keeping the water from 
overflowing. In many of these streams, when thej re.ach the plains, the 
level of the stream is above that ol the surrounding enuniry, and if they 
.arc not carefully watched there is every probability of ihtir bursting 
through tl'cir banks and of the timber being carried .au,a\ into the sur- 
rounding fiilds or jungle. If such ,i brc.ich occurs it must be stopped 
with .as little delay as possible. The ben w.ay to do tins is to plant 
.strong posl.s fairly close together, l.acc a net-work of .«plil b.amh'o between 
them /.nd to fill up the i.a!cr.nicc-s avith Ittunpya refuse -avliicli comes 
down the s'.re.ams in immense quantities. Silt is soon deposited .against 
this section and a new bank is formed. 

Serious obslrticlions arc often cati.scd by the logs jamming in a sire.am 
*in con«oquonce of too many having been launched at one time I once had 
■d block of over i,ooo logs in a stream wath steep banks which it took me 
taatslve d.ays to rcmoa-c. The logs had to be pulled from the b.aci: of the 
obstruction up-stream, one by one, and fastened to the banks until they 
' coatid be again launched. 

When a certain number had been thus removed, the rest were so 
inextric.ably jammed that not a log could be moved. Dynamite was then 
employed as follows A charge with a long fuse avas put into the end of a 
long bamboo, which was driven down between the logs into the sand at 
the bottom of the stream and then exploded. Each explosion loosened 
• *' few logs avhich could then be trc.atcU as the other loose logs wore. The 
dynamite injured a few logs, but not very many, and as the removal 
of the. obstruction was very urgent, the damage av.-is quite justifiable. 

In the Shwcli forests of the Katha Division, Upper Burma,* the teak logs 
are felledi'and dragged into the bed of any stream that in the rainy season 
may have sufficient water to float the timber into the m,iin rafting stream. 
This irthy occur any time between July nnd October. When the streams 
begin to rise all the elephants are at once turned out to p.mrol the stre.im and 
to assist in breaking up .any jams that may occur, often the freshet only 
lasts six hours, and a single tree falling across the stream or a log j tmming 
jn tfn awkw.ard corner will prevent any timber floating out during the short 
t'roe that the stream is sufficiently high to allow of its so doing. This 

I Mr. E. A. 0*nrfca, Deputy CoR»errator of roreitc, retired. 
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pntroUmg is dnngcroiis work for the elephants, as they are liable tobc 
injured by the logs coming down, and are occasionally drowned by losing 
their foaling and being carried away under a jam of logs." 

§ 121*. FtOATIHO SLKErr.BS IK THE NonTII-\VB.STKRK PftOVlKCE.S.~ 
“ Sleepers and scantlings arc extensively floated down the Tons, Jumna, and 
other rivers in the North-Western Provinces, both by Government agency 
and by private contractors. 

The fleepcrs extracted dep.irtment.tlly in the Jaunsar Forest Division 
(North-Western Provinces) arc launched as soon as the rains arc over, and 
the river has gone down suificicntly to allow of the sleepers reaching their 
destination in safety. 

The season for launching Government sleepers is from November to 
February, while private contractors launch scantlings .is bate as the begin- 
ning of June. 

The sleepers float down as far as Dakhpathar, about half a mile below 
the point where the Tons runs into the Jumna. The distance from linmsu 
where the sleepers are now being launched to Dakhpathar is 68 miles, and 
the average limo occupied by the sleepers to Ir.tvel that distance is two 
months. The river is fairly free from obstructions to the floating of 
scantlings up to 12 to 15 feet in length, and the percentage of losses is very 
small. On the Goternment sleepers the loss in floating is on an average only 
a per cent. 

After the whole of the Government sleepers have been launched, a gang 
of mallahs {ste pago 209) are sent down the river to free all the .sleepers that 
have stranded on the banks, stuck on rocks in the middle of the stream, of 
have found their way into b-sek-waters. The g.ang numbers from 35 to 37 
men, including three pairs of rfarof men («ho move .about the stream on 
inflated bullocks’ skins) and i6 or 18 tirns (men provided with goat skins 
to help them in sivimming). The <faro» men work in the back-w.atcrs.and 
carry men and baggage backwards and fonvards across the river as re- 
quired, and also w ork in the smoother reaches. The torus discng.agc sleepers 
from rocks and do all the dangerous work when the river is rapid, while 
the coolies, who make up the party, carry the lo.adsofthe whole party in 
addition to their river work. Two or three forest guards’ accompany the 
gang." 

§ 122. Floatisr os THE Pusjab Rivers^— "The following nre the rivers 
that arc chiefly used for floating. The Ravi, which flows by Lahore ; the 
Jhelum, which skirls the fl.azara District; the Chi’n.ab, which passes 
through Pangi ; the Bc.ds, which traverses the Kiilu District ; and the Sutlej, 
which is the chief line of export for the Fahsh.ihr forests. 

Formerly logs were almost exclusively launched, as the extraction required 
a much smaller outlay and less control, but in the case of the Ravi and the 
Beds the extraction of logs has been almost entirely given up -and the con- 


« RCTort OB W't *MMt* » Dakhpathar, iS8«. bp 

Hr, A. O. Hobarl-U.uni>ilni, Depoij I'on-tCTatw o<rote«M. 
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verskrn o[ the trees in the forests into sleepers and scantliiips is now the rule 
as it has been found that, these rivers are not suitable for floating latgelc’s' 
They are ntucii obstrocted by rocks and rapids, and consequently the logs' 
take a fry !org tlnte to reach the market, and a large proportion (on the 
Rivi per cent.) never reach their destination. Again, all the trees near 
the river ,',nd their tributaries rave been felled, and it is more econo, 
ricai to C‘'vv7Ti the troer. in the forest than to move the large logs to the 
drifting stream new that the ma.‘l:cl for large logs has disappe-ared. 

T.h* R tv i rivrr has been used for flo.iting logs firce i854. The logs 
rrre chiefly launched into tts tributaries .and found the>r ••lay down them 
tr.to the r.a'n r'rc:.T. Nc.ariy every ravine, on the s'opcs of which deodar 
is (oH-d, has been used at or^rmc or other ; logs up to to to 15 feet in 
(.Vruwifirerrc and be fret long being often extracted. As the number of 
enpi-jilnbiv trees near rncagh to large ravifes to be launched into them 
dccressej, the custom of converting the logs into 'leepers and scantlings 
gradu.ally came in, and now all the outturn of the lorcsis is converted 
iocalij into .scantlings, 

l/jgs. which tvere launched directly into the m.ain stream of the Ravi 

from four to S'S ye.nr.s to recch the pl.ains depots, and some of the small 
triba'arles still coni.iin logs launched twenty or thirty years ago Deodar 
•s o'cir-.ctcd fiimo--t cacitisivaly, as it has been found th.ai kail {Ptnut 
i.vi'iirt' and rai ( f'lVru itorirM) in the log arc unable to stand long 
nsposure like d-edar, and re.ach the plains depots in a very bad condition. 
On the Pntlcj and the Cbcnab, floating in the log answers better than the 
flo'ting of scantlings and rlccpcrs. Both these rivers arc free from obstruc- 
tions and are larger than the Ravi, so that even large logs reach the plains 
depStsinoneortwo years. In the Clienab and Sutlej the difTiculty of 
p.ttrollipg the banks u here they pass through Native States, and the presence 
of violent rapids, in which the sleepers get broken, are against the floating 
of consertcil timber in these rivers, and as a large proportion of trees grow 
clcf c to the b.anks ol the main streams, log floating is considered to be better 
tb,an the floating of scantlings j and in consequence the greater part of the 
timlcr it still e\tr.acicd in the log.” 

5 123. Season for floating timber.— The best season 
ol tlic year for floating timber depends upon tlic nature of the 
stream or river used for that purpose, its situation, and the 
rainfall of the district. In the case of small mountain torrents 
often the only time of the year that it is possible to use them 
for floating purposes is in the middle of the rainy reason ; as at 
other times of the year the quantity of water in tltcm is in- 
.sufficient to allow of timber or firewood being floated down them. 
When such streams are used for the transport of timber, the 
scantlings or logs to be floated must be caught just above the 
several junctions of the small tributaries with the main stream 

voL. in. 2 C 
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and stacked on the banks of the large river until the rainy 
season is over and it can be used for drifting purposes. 

In the case of large streams, subject to heavy floods during 
the rainy season, which contain sufficient water in the cold 
weather for floating purposes, the logs or converted timber 
should be launched after the rainy season, as soon as the river 
has fallen to its normal condition. If the logs arc launched too 
soon, many of them will be left high and dry as the river falls 
and wilt have to be pushed into the river again. 

In many eases the floating season is dependent on the raft> 
ing season on the larger rivers into which the streams suitable 
for floating flow, as the timber must reach these in time to allow 
of their being rafted down to the market, wlrile the river is suit- 
able for this purpose. 

In Upper Burma the teak logs are worked out of the forest 
in the hot weather and placed in the beds of such small streams 
as intersect the forests which usually contain some w.iter during 
some part of the rainy season. Those stream beds arc chosen 
which, although dry during the greater part of the year, contain 
sufficient water after a heavy burst of rain in the monsoon to 
allow of the logs being aunged or floated down to the mouth 
of streams which contain water at all seasons of the year. By 
making use of such streams the cost of transporting the log 
is materially decreased, but on the other hand if the rains are 
short, the logs may stay in the beds of the streams for a whole 
year longer than was anticipated. 

Scantlings and logs to be floated should be launched when 
the river is falling, as they are then carried without hindrance 
to their destination j when a stream is falling, the water in it is 
lowest in the middle, and floating objects incline towards the 
centre, while if the timber or firewood is thrown in when the 
stream is rising, the water in the middle of the stream is 
highest and tends to throw floating objects shorewards.^ 

In the Punjab and the Notlh-Western Provinces, the floating 
season commences early in November, as soon as the flood 
water of the rivers has run oft, and continues until the middle 
* The " /nrfiun Ferisftr," Vol. II, pate 443, 
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of June as a rule; so as to allow of the drifted timber being 
rafted to the market before the rivers arc again swollen by 
the monsoon. In the case of such rivers as take their rise in 
the high snowy ranges, the melting of the snow, which usually 
begins about March, materially increases the volume of water 
which comes dowm them ; so much so, that the timber'catching 
arrangements placed in position at the beginning of the cold 
weather, have often to be dismantled long before the rainy 
season begins. 

The timber-catching boom on the Jumna at Dakhpathar is 
maintained until the river is so swollen that it is in danger of 
being carried away, and is dismantled usually about the middle 
of March, though sometimes it can be maintained in position up 
to the end of May. 

The time required for floating timber down a stream depends 
more upon the nature of the bed of the stream, the obstructions 
in it, and the volume of water it contains, than upon the quantity 
of timber launched. The larger the dimensions of the floated 
timber, the wdder and freer from obstructions must be the floating 
river and the greater must be the volume of water in the stream* 
Sleepers on the Jumna take two months to travel over the 65 
miles of river from Thadiar to Dakhpathar, while on the PSbar, 
a tributary of the same river, the time required for floating 14 
miles was one month. In March, when the Tons is swollen by 
snow water, scantlings and sleepers take only three weeks to tra- 
verse the same distance. 

§ 124 . Methods of catching floating timber used in 
INDIA. — When' the rivers become sufficiently large and free of 
obstructions to allow of the logs or scantlings being made-up into 
rafts and floated down them, some arrangements must be made for 
the collection of the drifting timber and for the construction of 
rafts. 

In India the logs or scantlings are usually intercepted by 
throwing a temporary obstruction across the river, of such a 
nature as to arrest the further progress of the floating timber. 
The obstruction can be removed when such a'step is rendered 
necessary by the state of the river ; 01 at the end of the floating 

2C a 
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season, when there is no further need of maintaining it in 
position. The rivers which arc used for drifting purposes in 
India and Burma are, as a rule, much too large, too subject to 
sudden Roods, and contain a great deal too much water at certain 
seasons of the year, to allow of permanent obstructions, such as 
used to be erected in the floating streams in Europe, being con- 
structed and maintained in position. 

In Burma, booms^ floating obstructions, are placed across 
the floating streams just above their junction with rafting streams, 
in order to intercept the floating teak logs. The logs arc made 
into rafts above tlie booms and are passed oat into the larger 
river. 

The floating obstructions are moored to stout posts securely 
embedded in the banks, to standing trees, or to rocks suitably 
situated ; while tire boom itself floats in the stream in a loop . 
between its anchorages on either bank of the stream. 

The materials of which the booms are made vary in different 
parts of the country. On the Salween river, in Tenasserim, they 
are made of long stout canes twisted together to make a cable, 
while in the Katha Division in Upper Burma, they arc constructed 
of teak logs connected by stout iron cables. In either case the 
boom lies directly across the stream. 

The boom on the Jumna, North-Western Provinces, which is 
maintained during the cold weather from December to March, 
consists of a framework of deodar scantlings fastened together, 
and securely anchored to one side (the right bank) of the river. ' 
The boom lies diagon.-illy across the stream and is kept in position 
by a series of guy ropes which pass round it and are fastened to 
windlasses on the left bank of the river. The inclination of the 
boom to the direction of the current can be altered by lengthen- 
ing or shortening the guy ropes. 

The scantlings and sleepers strike against the boom and are 
deflected from the main stream into shallow water, where they' 
are taken out and stacked, or else made up into rafts and taken 
down the river. 

§ 125. Booms on the tributaries of the Shweli 
River.*— Booms made of teak logs are thrown across the 

> Mr. E. A. O’Bryen Deputy Conservator ol Forests, retired. 
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mouths of the tributaries of the Shweli river, Katha Division, 
Upper Burma, in order to catch the floatings timber. The follow- 
ing points should be taken into consideration when choosing the 
site for the boom 

(1) The stream should be as narrow as possible, so as to 

render the length of the boom (Burmese thittaga) 
as small as possible, and to minimise the danger of 
its being broken by the pressure of the logs against 
it. 

(2) The banks of the stream should be high so that the 

water may not rise above them, and carry the float- 
ing timber round the ends of the boom all over the 
surrounding country. The best situation is one 
where the banks of the river itself are not very high 
but where there is higher ground, 50 or 60 yards 
away from the stream. The space between the 
edge of the river and the higher ground can then 
be utilised as a depfit for the logs which arc caught 
by the boom. 

(3) If possible, the boom should be erected a short distance 
below a sharp bend in the stream, so that the drift- 
ing logs may strike against the banks and lose their 
velocity before they reach the boom itself. 

Having selected the site for the boom, two or three stout 
posts arc firmly embedded opposite to each other, on either 
side of the stream. Posts have been found to be better than 
I trees, as the latter are liable to be uprooted. These anchoring 
'•posts {see fig. ro6) should be sunk at least ten feet into 
the ground, and made to slant slightly away from the bank 
of the stream. The posts are two feet in diameter and project 
about four feet above the ground surface. The pits in which 
these posts are placed are t2 feet deep and g feet in diameter; 
they are filled with stones and earth tightly packed. A log is laid 
-horizontally about three feet below the surface of the ground in 
front of the slanting post, to further strengthen the anchorage. 

The chains which fasten the logs, of which the boom is 
composed, are passed round, and fastened to, these posts. Ship 
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Fig. 106, 



Figure 106 show the method of anchoring the boom used to stop teat 
logs on the tributaries 0/ the Shweli river t a is one of the posts around 
which the chain is wound; b is the log placed horiconially to dtsitlbtiie the 
stress on the point when the river is rising. The pit e> »rj which the post 
is placed, is filled in with stones ard earth ; c, c, c, ore logs placed on the 
chain to resist the lifting force imparted to the chains when the boom rises 
on a flood ; d is the chain by which the boom is anchored. The end d goes 
to a second post similor to that shown in the figure ; f, g represents the level 
of the gfound. {Drawn by Mr, R, F. Lewis, late Extra. Assistant Conser- 
vator of Forests.) 

cables, 1 J inches in dianjeter> or steel wire ropes of the same 
size, are used in the construction of the boom. 

When the water rises, there is a tendency to lift the posts 
out of the ground, and to prevent this, some logs {e, c, c, figure 
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io6 ) are laid diagonallv across the chain in front of the 
posts. 

The boom is constructed of from three to five sections of logs 
fastened together by countersunk cables as shown in figures 
107 and 108, each section consisting of three logs fastened to 
each other by chains {see fig. loS). 

Figs. 107 and to8. 



Figure loj ihows the cotistrueiien of the Shweli Umber boom : A and 
B are known as tagathii and C fli bcntlnt i C ts fastened to A and B by 
chains a b as shown in the figure io 8 , {Drawn by Mr- R. F. Lewis, late 
Eetra-Assistant Conservator of Forests^ 

Figure toS is a section through figure tor to show how the lower logs 
are fastened to the logs on either side of them. {Drawn by Mr. R. F. Louis 
late Extra-Assistant Conservator of Forests.) 

The boom does not lie straight across the river, but is bent 
down stream, so that the centre of the boom is from 8 to 10 
feet further down stream than a line drawn straight from one 
anchorage to the other. 

Each section consists of three logs, A, B andC [see fig. 107.) 
The logs A and B have the cable countersunk in them, whilst 
C lies on the top of A and B and is attached to them near either 
end by means of a chain passing right through it, and through 
the centres of the logs A and B. In still water the logs float 
as shown in figure 109. When the strength of the current is 
considerable, or a strain (such as that caused by the pressure 
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of the intercepted logs against, the boom) placed on the boom 
it assumes the position shown in figure no. 

Figs, top ani> iio. 


0 



Figure tog shozet the fetUhn of the boom fooling in slill zvaler, vhilt 
figure IIO shofs haw it is further submerged when Hie eiirrcni of the 
streom is eonsiderobli, iDnwn by Mr, R. F. Limi, Me Extro-Aisisteiii < 
Conservator of Forests.) 

The logs used are from s to aj feet in diameter, so^hat 
when the boom is in the position shown in figure no, its depth 
below the water is about 4 feet. 

Fig. III. 



Figure tii shows the Shweli limber boom in fosltion. The arrow, 
represents the Jireetion of the stream s a a ore posts to which the boom is 
moored I b,b are the logs whicti cansHMs the booms ecthe chain which 
hinds the logs together. {Drown by Mr, R, F. Lewis, late ExIra'AssistanI 
Conservator of Forests.) 
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When placing the boom in position, the chains are made fast 
to the posts on one bank of the stream, passed through the 
logs, and then hitched round the posts on the other bank. In 
order to get both dmins to bear cquallr an elephant is attached 
to each chain where it passes round the post, and they arc made 
to drag in opposite directions, and when the chains arc taut 
they are firmly fixed in position by horse-shoe shackles. 

When the timber comes down on a rise, a certain propor- 
tion of it is forced under the boom, but not much. .-Vs the logs 
underneath get jammed, a solid wall of timber, practically filling 
up the bed of the stream, is formed. To prevent the logs from 
forcing their way under the boom, any old Iclpan tree 
{Somiax sfi.), or other rubbish, is allowed to .accumulate in front 
of the boom. 

When the flood has subsided, but the water is still high, one 
of the sections of the boom, that nearest the bank, which con- 
sists of one log only, is removed, and the timber is dragged out 
by elephants .md kept on the bank until it is convenient to raft 
it. Will'll the Mvitcr is low, the cluiiiis can also be opened by 
, means of a siiacklc placed in the chains between the end logs and 
1 he bank. The booms arc never completely cleared of timber until 
the ver 3 ' end of the season, bcciusc, when the jam of logs against 
the boom is complete, it is not adiisablc to brc.ik it up. Tlic 
large quantity of rubbish and fallen trees which arc brought down 
by the freshets is not removed, as it forms a more or less clastic 
pad, in striking .against which the lose their impetus. When 
the pressure on the boom is very great, it is not at all an uncom- 
mon thing to see logs squeezed out and forced bodily over the 
boom. 

One drawback ^ to this kind of boom is the risk of the bed 
of the stream silting up behind the obstruction. This has actually 
happened in the Pyinmana Division, where the Bomba}’-Burma 
Trading Corponition have abandoned the use of such booms, as 
not only did the bed of the stream silt up, but hundreds of logs 
were buried in this deposit. 

1 Mr, J. W. Oliver, then Conservator a( Forests, Eastern Circle, Upper Burma. 
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§ 126 . In Lower Burma, ^ teak and other logs arc generally 
made into rafts at or slightly below the junction of the floating 
and rafting streams. If the number of logs which come down a 
floating stream is small, they are allowed to float out into the 
rafting streams and are there salved by men in canoes, and fast- 
ened to the bank until made up into rafts. When the number 
of logs which come down a drifting stream is large, this method 
is most unsatisfactory, as not half the logs are salved at the mouth 
of the stream, the remainder become drift, and extra salvage dues 
have to be paid for them. In such cases, a boom is placed across 
the floating stream near its mouth. If the number of logs is not 
very large, the boom consists of a single or double row of log s 
stretching from bank to bank and lashed together at the drag- 
holes wth cane. The logs are passed over the boom and made 
into rafts below it. In some streams, where logs come down by 
hundreds at a time, a more substantial boom must be constructed j 
as, for example, at the mouth of the Tonbinchaung. This boom is 
constructed on the same principle as those on the tributaries of the 
Shweli, described in detail above {see para. 125, page 196, etseg.j- 

In practice it is found that a large number of logs get buried 
in the sand behind the booms constructed in this way, and a con- 
siderable expense is incurred in dig^ng them up. 

If the logs fastened together by the chains wll not float, more 
logs are lashed on to the boom by canes until it is sufficiently 
buoyant. A boom of this description is capable of catching any 
amount of timber ; a few logs may go over or under it, but arc 
caught by a similar boom placed a little further downstream. 
This second boom will stop the logs if the first one gives way. 

The logs are passed singly over the booms and are made into 
rafts below them, 

§ 127 . Cane Booms on the Salween.*— Figure 112, page 
203, shows the construction of the cane booms used on the 
Salween river for catching teak logs. The booms which* are 
two in number are erected about 60 to 70 miles above Moul- 
mein, and from 10 to 20 miles below the lowest rapid.' The 

1 The late Kir. G. Q. Corbett, Burma List. ' 

* Mi. Ma*. H. Ferrars, Deputy Conservator of Forests, retired. 
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Salween is interrupted by more or less severe rapids which 
prevent rafts from being floated, or the river itself niivigated by 
canoes even, for a distance of about 40 miles, so that the cane 
booms (Burmese kyoaoKs) of the Sahveen are a special feature. 

The booms are composed of from six to ten heavy canes about 
I to 1 4 inches in diameter plaited together. The booms float on 
the water, and are moored where the river is deep and sluggish 
and flows at tlie rale of about one mile aa hour. 



Figure its show the construction of the eaui boom used on the Salwen 
to stop drifting teak logs, {From a photogroph by Mr. Max, H. Ftrrars, 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, retired^. 
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The boom is rendered more buoyant by passing the cane 
cable over the ends of fioating logs which are tied to it bv 
canes passed through the drag-holes. The booms are placed 
in position in Februar)', and are maintained till June, when the 
river rises and flows at the rate of from 4 lo 5 miles an hour. 
The cane cables then snap and the logs arc salved one by one 
by men in canoes. 

The lengths of the cane booms on the Salween arc 468 and 
376 feet, respectively, indicating a widtlj of river of about 400 
and 300 feet, respectively. 

There are always men on the watch, at the boom, who secure • 
the logs as soon as they reach the boom, and take them inside 
another boom of floating logs tied together by cane, and moored 
to one of the banks of the stream. They arc kept there until they 
are made up into rafts. 

Smaller cane booms, consisting of one or two canes twisted 
together, are used on the tributaries of the Salween to catch the 
logs which are launched promiscuously in them and are aunged' 
or allowed to float down them. » 

§ 128 - Dakhpathar Boom on the Jumna.— the boom ajt 
Dakhpathar is constructed to intercept the sleepers and scantlihgs 
which arc drifted down the Tons and Jumna. The rafting season 
is from the middle of November to the middle of March, and 
varies considerably from year to year with the state of river. 

During the rains the Jumna is perpetually in flood, and 
floating is then impossible. The boom is put in position as soon 
as the extra volume of water brought down in the rains has passed . 
off, and is maintained until the river becomes so swollen with 
snow water that the boom cannot stand the pressure exerted upon 
it by the stream. The boom has been put up as early as the ist 
of November, and when the rains are delayed, maintained up to 
the ist June. 

;The Dakhpathar boom consist of two parts:— 

(i) Strong framework of sawn timber (the boom proper) 
anchored to the right bank of the river, and maintain- 
ed in a slanting position by means of guy, ropes which 
pass round the framework, and are fastened to wind- 
lasses on the left bank of the stream. 
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(2) A line of logs (vernacular, line^dori) fastened to the 
free end of the framework and reaching from it to the 
left bank of the river. This is also kept in position 
by guy ropes fastened to trees on the left bank. 

F>G. 113. 
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The framework lies diagonally across the main stream, 
while the line of logs stretches across the shallow part of the 
river bed and guides the scantlings which are deflected from the 
main current by the framework into the shallow water near the 
shore, where they arc made up into rafts or stacked in temporary 
depots near the water’s edge. 

The framework of the boom is 256 feet long, when the river 
is at its cold weather level, and is inclined at an angle of 32® with 
the direction of the current at the anchorage on the right bank. 
The length of the line of logs which is fastened to the boom 
proper varies with the width of the stream and is often as much 
as 700 feet. 

Consiyuction of the /rfl/wca-ari.— The boom proper is made 
up of sections, each to feet long, fastened together. There are 
forty-one sections in all, but they are not all necessarily placed in 
position at the same time. The number of sections used at one 
time depends upon the force of the current .and the consequent 
inclination which must be given to the boom. The normal num- 
ber of sections in the boom in the cold weather is tI»irt>>twPH 

One end of the framework is moored by stroiig* 3 v 5 r« ropes 
(25 inches in circumference) to two substantial ifon btaples,(6 
inches in circumference) sunk x8 inches into the ruck Ca hard 
micaceous sandstone) which forms the right or Naliap bank of 
the river. The staples arc leaded into the rock. 

The boom is kept in any required position by means of five 
steel wire guy ropes (i'J inches in circumference) which are 
passed round the framework of the boom and fastened to 
w indlasses on the Dehra Dun bank of the river. The.se wire 
guy ropes pass over small wooden guides fastened to the top 
of the framework of the boom and arc thus prevented from 
slipping. 

The windlass frame and drum or roller are made of sAl {Sltorea 
robusta), A cast-iron toothed wheel is filled on to either end of 
the roller, round which the wire rope is coiled, and a hook-shaped 
iron catch, pivoted to the frame of the windlass, works in the 
teeth of the wheel and keeps the roller in any required position. 
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Stout wooden levers fitting into holes cut in the roller allow of 
its being turned round, so as to tighten or loosen the ropes as 
may be necessary. 

By lengthening or shortening the guy ropes the boom can 
be kept at any required inclination to the current of the 
stream. 

Each section of the framework is composed of two deodar 
scantlings about 10 feet long, 15 inches deep and 6 inches wide 
(scr fig. n^!. page 208) which form the sides of the boom. The 
ends of these scantlings arc shaped to form a scarf-joint as shown 
in the sketch, so that when fitted together a continuous surface 
may be presented to the sleepers impinging on them. 

The side pieces are strutted apart by metre-gauge deodar 
sleepers (5 feet 4 inches long, 8 inches wide and 4 inches deep). 
These sleepers arc dovetailed into the side pieces of the sections, 
six sleepers being fitted into each section. A sleeper is placed 
at a distance of s inches from either end of the spliced portion 
and the others are fixed equidistantly along the section. Verti- 
cally bclw? the sleepers placed near the ends of the section, a 
second slrul'is added, the bottom of which is 3 inches above the 
lower edge of the side pieces of the framework. 

In this way a light but strong boom is formed, which floats 
when the river is low, ^vith about 13 inches of its depth sub- 
merged and 3 inches above the surface of the water. Any sleepers 
which pass under the first scantling are caught between the Uvo 
sides of the framework, and rarely pass under the whole structure. 

Holes arc bored in the spliced ends of the sections, and 
when one section is fitted on to the other, thin wire ropes are 
passed through these holes and round the scantlings, so as to 
prevent the several sections opening out. 

Four strong iron eyebolts are let into the sides of each sec- 
tion — two on cither side — and, after the framework has been 
placed in position, two strong steel ndre ropes, 2^ inches in dr- 
cumference, aref astened to the anchorage and passed through all 
these eyebolts, and fastened to the last one, so that, if the 
fastening between any two individual sections gives way, the 
framework will still be kept in.position. 



2olJ transport of timbcr and firewood. 


Fig. 114, 
Fig. 115. 



Figure 1/4 is a sketch ef cne ef the mliom of lehteh the Dahhpathar 
•boomcris maieprop up, a, a are the bevelled ends of the section ; be b ike 
metre-gouge sleepers by eehtch the sides of the framtviork c, c are hcM strut" 
ied aptfrt s d, d are the eyebolts ihi ough uliteh the stoat were ropes f» f 
running longitudinally are placed; e,care small thin ropes by viliich ike 
Sides of the frameseork are joined together. 

Figures 7/5, (a plati)f and 116, {a cross section on A B), shose the con" 
striiction of one of the sections of the Dalhpathar boom, 

a, a are the beams which form the sides of the framework ; b, b the meirt- 
gauge sleepers which serve as struts and keep the side pieces in position. 
These struts are two deep at either end ef the section, those in the centre oy 
the section being only one deep. Scale aj ft.= t >ne/i. {Drawn by 
Mr. P. E. Plunkett, Extra-Assistant Conservator of Forests.) 
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The line of logs is fastened to the last section of the frame, 
work. The logs used are of various lengths and sizes. They are 
fastened together by wire or grass ropes, which pass through 
holes, bored in the logs, .about 4 inches from cither end. This 
ban of logs has grass guy ropes attached to it to maintain it in 
position. The guy ropes are attached to windlasses or to the 
, roots of trees. The actual length of this line of logs depends 
upon the width ol the stream, and, like the boom proper, can be 
increased at will. '1 he timber framework lies across the main 
; ortion of the stream where the current is strong, while the logs 
tr.fi pi.accd in the slack water and form a bay where the floating 
.’^'Tmtlings deflected by the framev/ork from the main stream are 
•collected. 

129. Method of placi.vg the boom in position.— Five 
i.r sis '.-ctions arc taken some little way up above the site of the 
\ ' the Dun side, and are there joined together. A guy 
'! p.i.'jod round them. They are then pushed into the 
atui ;;uijcd across it by wallahs to the anchorage on the 
''N.'h‘V.\i,!<V>s’"th/l:crc they’ arc firmly fastened to the anchorage. 

Th. ' rsspi* 'ji-Uached to this portion of the framework keeps 
■ it' from going loo far down the stream until it is secured in 
pCi*l:.ito’.- -Another length of five or six sections is similarly 
treati^ Ahd the .same operation is continued until the required 
number of sections are placed in position. The line of logs is 
then formed along the bank of the stream, floated down it, and 
fastened to the end of the framework. 

llfah'ahs arc men who navigate streams, resting on inflated 
- bullo-k or goat skins (sarnais). They arc employed annually to 
place the boom in position and generally look after it during 
the floating season. 

-These men arc very expert in the use of their sarnais. They 
lie on the top of the inflated skin, with their legs and part of 
ilieir bodies in the water, and move themselves along by using 
their legs and a small wooden paddle. 

. § 130. Maintenance and working of the doom.— The' 
stronger the iaitrent of the stredm, the greater is thc.§train‘on 

voL.' 'in.’ • ? 
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the gtiy ropes and the more does the hoom hecomc clcpresfccl 
until when the current is verj' strong it becomes entirely siih- 
merged. When the current becomes too strong to allow of the 
hoom being kejjt in position, the guy lines arc loosened, and the 
whole structure is carried by the stream aj'ainst the Nahan 
side. It is taken to pieces there, and the sections arc brought 
across the river and stored on high ground, out of reach of flood. 
The guy ropes arc stored in a godown until they arc wanted 
the following yc.ar. 

A lijje of planking, 2 feet wide, supported on cross pieces, 5 
inches witle and inches deep, is fastened .along the centre cf the 
framcworl: to .allow men to walk up and down the hoom 
and prevent sleepers from striking end-on against it, ' These 
men arc provided with hoat-hook like prongs, with which tliej- 
receive the sleeper and turn it, so that it slides along the fr.ame- 
worfc to the shallow water. Any sleepers which have found 
their way under the framework arc released and allowed to 
proceed to the shore. When the sleepers come dov. n in large 
numbers, men arc stationed on Uic boom d.aj\nnd night, in 
order to prevent it from heing damiaged by sleepers impinging 
again.st it and to prevent an accumulation of slccper.s above it. 

The flc.iting of timber in the Tons is rcgul.atcd by Govern* 
incnl, and the launching is so arranged that a great number 
of sleepers do not arrive at the boom at the same time, and- 
that the number that arrive daily is a.s nearly constant, ms 
possible. When a large number of sleepers arrive at the boom 
at the same time, the .strain on it is very much increased 
and occasion.aJly it has been found nccess.iry to loosen thfr guy'.- 
ropcs and let all the .■slecpcr.s go down the stream in order .l<>; 
prevent the boom itself from being broken. * 

In the cold weather the river ri«es daily from 'lo A..M. to 
2 P.M., and then gr.ndually falls till evening. As the river rises,- 
the number of sleepers which come down increases' and reach.rSv 
its ma\imum about 2 o’clock each afternoon. When Jicavy.' 
rain falls, the number of sleepers which cotne down i.s yeri’’ ’• 
much increased. The following table shows liic number ’of-. 
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sleepers and scantlings which are stopped annually by the 
boom : — 


Sermon, 



Nomber of ecantllogs. 

November 1889 to June 1890 



295,971 

U 

1S90 

•« 

i?9l 



429.S9S 

f> 

1S91 

If 

1892 

• • 


A97.916 

rt 

1S92 

f * 

1S93 

« • 


402.467 

n 

1893 

at 

1S94 



146.356 

99 

1894 

at 

1695 

• • 


518,121 

11 

1895 

99 

1896 

• • 


651.407 

99 

1896 

fj 

1897 

• • 


660,652 

at 

iSay 

ti 

1S98 

• * 


721.233 


1898 

91 

1899 

• * 


054.797 

' 71(31 

, Cost of 

THC 

nooM. — The 

boom now in use was 


construct©! in -jSSp at a cost of 81,362. The cost of the estab- 
lishment entertained and the repairs has been as follows : — 




1890-91 






. . 340 

1891-92 






- • 727 

1892-93 






. . i8a 

1893-94 






• • »»• 

1S94-95 






- • 1.244 

1395-96 






• • lyOG 5 

1896-97 






. . 1.267 

i8g7-(i8 






• iiMo 

1898-99 






- i .»37 


The cost of repairs (R727) in 1891-92 includes the purchase 
pf new steel wire guy ropes. 

The revenue from the boom has been as follows ; — 


'iSgo-gr 

i6^t-92 

1E92-93 

I 893 - 9 +' 

lS9:)-OS 

♦i-Jss-oo 

Mto-gs 

Tt 5 ^-P 9 


R 


1.378 

972 

3.852 
4.211 
4.826 - 
4.450 
3.296 

2 E 2 
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The rates now levied on timber belonging to private indivi- 
duals arc~broad-gaugc sleepers, 3 pics; mctrc*gaugc sleepers, 

3 pics ; short small scantlings, i pic ; rafters, 6 pics, 3 pics and 
I pie, according to the length and cross section. 

§ 132, SUITABILtTV FOR, AND PREPARATION OF RIVERS FOR 
RAFTING.— In order that a river may be suitable for rafting, it 
must contain sufTicicnt water to allow of the raft floating without 
touching the bottom. Shallow rapids, over which rafts cannot 
pass without bumping against, or scraping along the bed of the • 
river, .ire particularly obnoxious, but rapids do not necessarily 
render a river unfit for rafting unless they arc studded over with 
projecting, or only just submerged rocks, against which the rafts 
might strike. The presence of a whirlpool may render rafting 
on a river difficult, if not impossible. The river should be suifi* 
ciently wide to allow of the raft turning round, if necessary. 

The preparation of a river for rafting is similar to that, de- 
scribed with regard to the preparation of a river for floating {see 
page 188, §iig, et scg.), except that there is no ncccs.slty to 
close the mouths of back-waters and side channels. Dangerous 
rocks and sunken logs should be removed by blastiftg, and 
rapids made passable or else avoided by the constructic«jof side 
channels. The channel may be straightened, if necessary, 
where the current is loo slow. 

§133. Season for rafting. — In India rafts cannot- be 
taken down large rivers when they are in flood, as not only do 
the rafts become unmanageable, but the streams are apt to 
spread out over their regular cold w-eatber banks, and carry the 
rafts with them, leaving them high and dry as the flood recedes. 
This necessitates great expense in dragging the Jogs, or carry- 
ing the converted limber, back to the main stream and re- 
making the entire raft. 

Consequently, the rafting season begins after the rains have 
ended and is continued as long as there is sufficient water in the 
river to allow of the rafts being taken down, or until the streams 
again come down in flood, owing to the melting of the snows at 
their .sources or the commencement of the next rainy season. . 

The best time for rafting on the Irrawaddy is from Novem- 
ber to March. From the latter part of March very high sbiith- 
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winds prevail, and rafts arc liable to get broken up in the heavy 
waves they encounter in long reaches. 

Heavy woods, which are floated down with the help of 
bamboos, are never rafted until towards the end of the rains, 
when there is little or no chance of a high flood. 

On the Salween no rafting is done until the logs have passed 
nil the rapids, the lowest of which is 55 miles as the crow flies 
from Moulmein.^ 

Rafting, as practised in Burma, cannot be carried out on any 
river on which there arc rapids. Drifting can be done in any 
stream in which there is suOicient water during rises. High 
water-falls, however, smash up logs and may prevent the stream 
f^m being used for floating. On some streams there are 
jigrrow, deep channels between rocks where elephants cannot 
go, and in such places logs may become hopelessly jammed.* 

On the Jumna only sleepers, small scantlings and firewood 
are rafted, .and the best season for rafting is from October or 
K«M'cmbcr to March or April. After April the river becomes 
swollen .by the melting of the snow* at its source, and rafting 
becbii:««''<!morc diflicult, but can often be continued until the 
first b'ivst of the monsoon in June. 

^ '§134. Construction of rafts.— R afts consist of logs or 
scantlings fastened together in such a manner that they will 
reach their destination intact. Logs are usually fastened 
together so that the length of the log is parallel to the direction 
of the stream ; sleepers and short scantlings are, on the other 
hand, usually placed in rafts, with their length at right angles 
to' the direction in which the stream flows. 

The methods of fastening the logs or scantlings together 
vary from place to place with the nature of the materials 
available and the distance which the rafts have to travel. In 
• India, rafts arc generally tied together with cane, ropes made 
locally from grass, the fibrous bark of creepers and trees, or any 
other strong and sufficiently durable binding material. 

In the Nilambur valley * (Madras Presidency) a raft usually 
consists of a large log of 80—100 cubic feet, supported by 
' bundles of bamboos tied on to it to serve as floats. Two small 

• i Mr. J. \V. OlivET", Conssnralor of Forests. Upper Burma. 

* The fate Mr. G. Q. Cerhrlt, Deputy Conservator of Forests. 

> Inspection note by the Conservator of Forests, Madras, Presidency (1895). 
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logs of 50 — 70 cubic feet are placed on either side of the bundles 
of bamboos and secured to them. These rafts are brought 
down the smaller tributaries of the river singly with the help of 
elephants and one or two men to Mambart. Here four small 
rafts described above are tied to each other, end to end, and 
taken down to Calicut, a distance of 50 miles, by one man 
in seven days. The man is paid Rr per raft of three logs and 
bamboo floats taken down to Calicut. 

Burmese teak raft.^ — In Burma, teak logs are fastened 
together with cane. The breadth of a raft depends upon the size 
of the rafting stream. In Upper Burma the raft is from 35 to 40 
feet broad, composed of sixteen to twenty logs placed side .b.y._ 
side. The number of logs in a raft depends upon the number 
of sections of which it is composed. From iia to 130 long logs 
or 350 short ones are usually placed in a raft. Such a raft has 
a crew of five or six men, two of whom are in charge of the 
anchoring pole — a position which requires no slight knowledge 
and involves a certain amount of danger. 

The rafts brought down the Sittang river have ;to pass 
through the Pegu canal in order to reach Rangobnj and, in. 
consequence only nine logs can be placed abreast, and a ,raft^- 
contalns only 45 logs. - , ' 

The usual number of sections in a Burmese teak raft Is five. 
The logs placed in each section should be as nearly as pos- 
sible the same length. The logs in each section are fastened 
together by passing a thick canc, about an inch in diameter® 
(Burmese napathi) passed through the drag-holes. On the' top 
of the logs above the drag-holes, a small pole (Burmese poddn) 

9 to 15 inches in girth, is placed and firmly tied down with canes”, 
which pass through cverj’- drag-hole. Both ends of the scctiqjtV 
arc fastened in this manner, whenever the evenness in length of 
the logs allows of this being done. Where the logs arc not of the 
same length, the small pole [poddn) is fastened as near the end 
of the logs as is possible, and is secured by canes passing round- 
each log, and the napathi cane is not used. As the sections-'of 
the raft are made, they are fastened firmly -together by tying a. 
twisted cane rope to the drag-hole of a log of the first sectiph diade. 

• Mr, E, A. O'Bryen, Deputy Conrorvator of Foresfe, Burma, reliied. ^ ' ' 

• The local Burman prefers to use a small pole about 6 inches in eittb instead of 

the canc, as the latter is difticuU to get. This, however, necessitates con- 

siderably larger drag-holes, which decreaHs the value oi the logs. 
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Both ends of tliis cane are then secured and the loop time made 
(Burmese tr.ai:!ig-^7mi) is passed under the ()oddn of tlic second 
section, and strained taut hy a small lover about 3 feet long 
(Burmese :nout;;:^-d 6 k), u'hicb is tlien securely fastened to the 
first section. Four or five logs out of the sixteen or twenty logs 
which make up a section, .arc similarly treated. 

A raft consists of five or sis sections, if the logs arc long, or 
from eight to twelve, if thoj* arc short. Along and outside each 
section arc placed logs [sec figure 1 1 7, page eiO) which arc longer 
th.an the sections to which they arc attached, and these logs arc 
securely fastened with canes to the outside logs of two con- 
-.tt^.ipus sections. These logs (Burmese leva ns) protect llio 
ends of the poddns from being torn off or injured in case of a 
collision with the shore or another raft, and considerably stiffen 
the whole structure. 

•’ Starling at the front of the raft as it floats don n stream, the 
diffcrr'tr* ’^vc^mns arc— 

(1} The lenmng section (Burmese u-hyit). 

section on rvhich the anchoring gear is fixed 
(Burmc.so Ihat-ton-bpit). 

'*•' ■ jj,o section on which the liousc for tlio raftsmen is 

, . built (or te-byit). 

{4) Then follow from two to eight sections which fulfil 
no particular purpose and wliicli have no parti- 
cular names ; and lastly wo have 
( 5 ) Ptvering section (or pc-byil). 

The jwdlng section [sec figure rry, page 216) has a log placed 
^;atxoss it at the very head of the raft. This log is called the 
in Burmese, and has at cither extremity, stepped 3 
incites' into it, two small sticks (Burmese na-daing) about 6 or 8 
inches in girth and projecting from 15 to 18 inches above the logs 
into which they arc stepped. These are used in stopping the raff 
i; when it is ancliorcd for the night. Four twisted cane rowloclcs, 

‘ iti r\;hich the steering oars are placed, are also attached to the 

jP-'f^'fyin-dd/:. 

' ' Tli^>,,sr»pnd section (from the leading end) has also a log 

, placed across it, at a distance of about so feet from the . nearest 
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On the middle of this log (Burmese 

end of the leading for stopping the raft 

Sn-ddn) rests '“g * j^^tened to the former 

(Burmese that-don). unriehts (Burmese nat-thamf 

by being placed between lot 

daing) ® . These uprights are tied together 

into it to a depth of 3 ;-hes. Th«e p g^ . 

^vith cane to prevent ^ody of the raft by 

they are also firmly at ac projects 4 or 5 feet beyond 

cane ties. ^IL®. is used as a drum, by means of 

the dTi-ddn. T c i gradually slacked off wh-n the , 

which the mooring ropes can b 

raft is being stopped. 


Fig. 117* 
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On either side of this section, logs (Burmese panthii) are 
placed longitudinally, to each of which, six twisted cane row 
locks are attached (Burmese poddns) which are used in man- 
a:uvring the raft. The lashings between the several sections are 
made so that they can be readily untied in ease the raft grounds 
■ and has to be shoved off. The raftsmen’s house is placed on 
' the third section, which otherwise does not differ from those 
which succeed it. 

The hast or steering section Inis a log placed across it, simi- 
larly situated to the U-ItKcin^ddn of the leading section. Four 
Mwisted cane rowlocks arc attached to this log, and the steering 
oars placed in them. 

It is proposed instead of the method of fastening the logs 
;‘ir,;^r-lhcr described above to introduce an appliance used on the 
PM Lawrence river in floating down balks of limber. This 
icorsisU' .of an iron wedge, .about 4J inches long, li inches \vidc 
■'.ai the .top, and inches wide at the bottom, furnished with 
irehes in diameter. A devil, as it is called, is driven 
ImilPUfe head of each log, and the logs arc connected with one 
lPolh.ei' by a 40*fect chain of three-fourths of an inch iron, fitted 
"a large ring at one end, and a cross-bar at the other which 
can he passed successively through the rings. The devils cost 
51/.. or Od. in Liverpool, and allowing even for a loss of 40 per 
cent, every year, the extra cost w'ould be more than covered 
by the saving in timber rendered possible by being able to do 
aw.T.y with the second drag-hole. 

■ § 135 . Management of a teak raft.*- The raft is guided 
^'frbm the leading, second or last section as may be necessary. 
The raft is usually guided by four oars, two of which are at the 
leading end, and two at the back section. A raft often slews 
round, and the back section then becomes temporarily the leading 
one. . R.'ifts are not moved voluntarily at night, but arc made fast 
l‘o the.-bank every evening. When it is desired to stop the raft * 

« C. Janghtn, Esq., of MaCRregor & Co., Timber Contractors. ' 

• E. A. O' Bryen, late Deputy Conservator of Forests. 
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two of tlie raftsmen put off in a small boat carrying with them 
a 3 1-inch coir rope, to one end of which is allachcd the anchor- 
ing pole {Gwe-daiitg) which is about 12 feet long and about 
I foot in girtli, and is sharpened at one end, so as to allow 
of its being easily driven into the ground. 

TIic other end of the rope has been carried round the Na- 
daing (rce figure x 17, page 216) furthest away from the shore 
and hitched round the Thal‘d 6 n (see same figure) . The imme- 
diate effect of this is to turn the licad (leading section) of 
the raft upstream as soon as the rope is taut. The rope is 
gradu.ally slacked off to prevent its being broken by the sudden 
strain put on it. As soon as the raft has almost stopped, another 
rope, generally made of plaited cane, about 5 inches in girth, is 
carried ashore and fastened to another anchoring pole, in a 
similar manner to that in which the first was. The other end of 
this rope is passed round the other Na-daing (which is now 
furthest away from the shore) and is also hitched round the 
That-dSn. The effect of this is to completely stop the jxrogress 
of the raft and at the same time to bring it close alongside the 
bank. The latter part of the process has to be repeated as many 
as five or six times before the raft is finally anchored, if the 
current is strong. 

When the raft is unmoored, the head is allowed to swing 
round so that the raft travels in one position. 

In Upper Burma the raftsmen arc engaged by contract and 
arc, as a rule, paid a fixed sum for rafting so many logs (the 
materials being supplied to them) to a stated place. 

Messrs. Darwood & Son pay Rt-4 per log from the mouth of 
the Shwcli river to Mandalay via Panlilaing, a distance of about 
150 miles, and R260 to R300 per raft from there to Rangoon 
(about 6C0 miles). This latter journey takes from forty to sixty 
days according to the height of the water. 

Rafting to Rangoon costs H3 per ton from places on the 
Irrawaddy; R2 per ton from places on the Hlaing and Pegu 
rivers 5 and R4 per ton from places on the Sittang river.’ 

• Mr. P. J. Csrter, Conservator cf Forests, relired. 
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§ 136. Loss IN TRANSIT. — Messrs. Darwood Sc Co. cmplo}- Iwo 
steam launches in the r.u'ns in earthing rations and material as 
near as possible to the Torcsts where the teak logs are being 
work out; and in the dry Fc.ason in conducting their rafts, hauling 
them off s.md banks, etc. The consequence was that in 1S92-93 
only Q‘05 per cent, of the logs that paid duty at Tigj’aing above 
blandal.ay failed to reach Rangoon. 

§ 137. Ti-MBCr rafts in the And.\mans. — At present in the 
Andamans no dr.ag-bolcs are made in the logs extracted, and 
the only practical method tried up to date that is not too costly 
is to place two or three poles across the logs and to bind them 
together with split cane. 

■ When rafts have to be towed by a launch in a sea way, or 
.against wind and tide, it is advisable never to have more than three 
logs abrc.ast and gcncr.ally only two. The rafts should be made 
in scclions, each section consisting of two or three logs fastened 
to each' other as described above, and to allow greater play, th*^ 
sections should not be too close to each other ; a long rope is 
p.assc‘d trom end to end of the raft, passed round each section and 
securely fastened to the poles of each section. 

§ 13S. Rafts of /« /niercu/afr/s) are brought 

down the Sittang river, consisting of 25 logs in five sections . 
1,200 bamboos being used as floats for one raft ; C,ooo bamboos arc 
usually provided for rafting 100 /« logs to allow for the 
construction of huts and breakages. The raft is taken down by 
two men. The bamboo floats are about 2 square feet in section, 
tied together as close as possible nith cane. The floats carry 
the two cross poles U-knctn~dun which arc stronger than 
those of teak rafts. In rafts cannot be moved before 
November when the river has fallen and the current is less 
strong than in the monsoon. They take a long time to float 
down the stream. On some streams, In logs arc floated by 
being lashed alongside boats or boat hulls; two or four logs 
according to their size, being fastened to each boat.^ 

Pyinkado {Xylia dolabrifotnris) logs arc floated down the 
Ngawun river, either lashed to the sides of boats or else bamboos 
I M'. P. J. Carter, Consenrator of Forests, retired. 
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are fastened to the sides of each log with canes and creepers. 
Ten of these logs with the bamboos are placed side by side to 
form a section of the raft, and five such sections make a raft.^ 

The following is an account of the construction of rafts of 
bamboos on the same river. The bamboos have small pieces cut 
out similar to drag-holes, 20 bamboos are placed side by 
side, and a piece of bamboo passed through the holes ;.then five 
such lots of 20 bamboos are placed on the top of one another 
and fastened round with strips of bamboos and form what the 
Burmans call a kadon, each kadon consists therefore of 100 
bamboos. Five kadons are made and placed side by side and 
fastened to two poles, one of the poles being near the drag-boles . 
and the other across the centre of the kadons. Five more 
kadons ate then made and fastened to the centre pole on the top 
of the other but leaving about 6 feet of the lower kadons 

uncovered. Five more kadons are then made and similarly 
treated, until the raft is completed. A raft generally 
consists of 20 rows of and therefore contains 100 kadons 

or 10,000 bamboos. 

§ 139 . Rafts on the Jumna. — On the Jumna, sleepers and 
scantlings are rafted to Delhi and other markets in the plains. 
The sleepers or scantlings are arranged in transverse rows and 
are placed two deep. They are lashed to each other and to 
sleepers placed lengthwise across them near either edge with 
ropes made of bhabar grass [Ischamum angustifolium) which 
is found locally. The ends of the sleepers, which are placed 
longitudinally, overlap as shown in figure 118. 

The sleepers placed longitudinally give the raft consider- 
able rigidity. A sleeper or scantling, placed on its smaller side, 
is fastened across the longitudinal sleepers at either end of ihe 
raft and is used in steering it down the river. 

The rafts are taken from Dakhpathar to Bogriwala, a dis- 
tance ot 28 miles, and then dewnthe Western Jumna Canal, 164 
miles more to Delhi. The time occupied in the journey is on 
an average 1 i months. 

> Mr. C, Junshen, of Messrs. Maegrtgor & Co. 
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Figure itS thoissthe eonstrueiion of a ^umna sleeper raft. The sleepers, 
are placed sidcvays i-ao deep, and near either end of the sleepers, hvo lines 
of sleepere are-laid longitudinally, on the top ofthete, breaking joint with 
each other, each pair of sleepers is lied by grass ropes to the two longitudinal 
rows of sleepers as shown in the sketch. A sleeper tied on above the loitgim 
; iudinal 'foasef sleepers at the end of the raft is used in steering it, but is 
not shown. The ropes tying the sleepers together have been purposely omitted 
■“from the figure. {From a photograph by Mr. N. Hearle, late Deputy Con- 
' servator of Forests.) 

The rafts are taken down by two men, who ore provided 
with long, thin sSl [Shorea robusta) poles, 20 feet long, which 
they use to push the raft off the banks, and to guide it round 
corners and past difficulties. These poles are also used to 
steer the raft with, and, if necessary, as oars. One man is 
stationed at the front end, the other at the back end, of the raft, 
and move about the raft whenever it may be necessary to 
push it oil any rocks or to guide it past shallow places. The 
rafts arc moored to the bank by night. 

The raft is guided to the bank in a smooth reach of the 
river, a ' rope tied on to one end is taken ashore and the raft, 
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which is moving very slowly, is soon brought to rest ; the rojje 
is then fastened round some large stone on the bank of the 
river. 

The rafts contain x6o metre-gauge (about 6 feet long) or 
120 broad-gauge sleepers (about lo feet long). They arc about 
50 feet long and from 6 to 10 feet wide. 

When sil scantlings arc rafted down the Jumna, they arc 
made up into rafts with cbir {Phtus longifolia) scantlings, and 
can in this way be floated down the river. Sll by itself will not 
float. Bamboos and reeds {btndk) are also used as floats for 
5&I. 

§ 140. Sea-going rafts.’ — Large rafts which can be towed 
long distances by sea have been constructed in .America since 
1888, under a patent taken out by Mr. Hugh R. Robertson ol 
St. John N. B. These have been used for taking timber from 
the bay of Fundy to New York, and also from Stella on the 
Columbia River (California) to San Francisco. 

The raft is constructed in .a skeleton frame similar lo that 
used for the construction of large vessels, and conforms in all 
respects to the lines of the whalc-back type of ship. The only 
diff-rrcnce being that the frame is anchored to a row of piles by 
means of loose anchor boxes, with sufficient play to admit of 
the frame falling and rising with the tide. The frame is con- 
structed with an ingenious arrangement of key joints which, on 
being withdrawn, admit of its (ailing apart in two complete 
halves thus releasing the raft when constructed. 

The logs are hoisted by means of donkey engines into the 
cradle. When the raft is completed, the top of the cradle will 
be on a level with the water, while the tup of the ratt will be 
about lo feet abf»ve it. When all the logs have been hoisted 
into the cradle, tho raft will assume the shape of a huge cigar 
tapering ?t both ends. It will then be bound together with 
heavy chains. 

The main chain runs through the centre of the raft from 
one end to the other, and is of i| inch iron. Running at right’ 
angles to this main chain at inlen-als of 12 feet, and connected 
• *' Timber Tiidtrs Jcsrcil," slli October 1S55, 
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to it, are cross chains of li inch iron which run to each side of 
the raft. The chains which encircle the raft are of i g inch iron, 
are placed at equal intervals of 12 feet, and are fastened to 
the cross chains above referred to. 

AH the chains are connected with the main chain in such a 
manner that when the strain of towing comes on to the main 
chain, the strain will be brought to bear equally on every chain 
of the structure. In addition to this a bulkhead of heavy timbers 
is placed on each end of the raft and kept tightly in place by 
heavy steel cables running through the raft from one bulkhead 
to the other. 

A raft, when completed, will contain to, 000 logs varying 
from 30 to 75 feet in length. The rafts are as much as 525 feet 
long, 52 feet wide, 30 feet deep, and will draw from 20 to 21 feet 
of water. The girth amidship is 139 feet and at the ends of the 
tapering sections 45 feet. The rafts are towed by powerful lugs 
and under favourable circumstance vill travel 70 miles a day. 
They cannot stand storms, and should be taken by sea only at 
times of the year when calm weather is likely to be experienced. 
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SECTION L— CHOICE OF SITE. 

§ 141. A st//, in the ordinary meaning of the term, is an 
excavation in the earth sufncicntly deep to reach a source of 
underground water yielding a permanent supply for drinking 
or other purposes. The source tapped is usually either a deep* 
seated spring or a natural underground reservoir. The depth 
at which water is likely to be found depends upon the amount 
of available rainfall and the character of the underlying 
strata. 

In many of our Indian forests, where there is so much bad 
water, wells are sunk in order to obtain water that has iiltcred 
through several feet of sand or earth, and in consequence is 
purer. When a well is dug with this end in view, its depth 
should not be less than 25 feet. 

Hollow cylinders of brick-work or concrete, also termed 
"wells," arc sunk in soft earth or sandy river beds in order to 
obtain stable foundations for bridges and other structures ; these 
are considered to be beyond the scope of the present work. 

Amount of available rainfall. — The original source of 
all supplies of fresh water is rain or snow. The rain or snow 
which falls, and is not evaporated or absorbed by vegetable 
growth, either runs off the surface of the ground or through the 
upper layers of the soil into streams, or else sinks deeper into 
the soil and finds its way through crevices in the rocks and 
through porous strata into natural reservoirs, or deep-seated 
springs. When underground water escapes out of the side of a 
valley it forms a surface spring. 

The available rainfall of a district is that part of the total 
rainfall which, after deducting losses of all kinds, is stored 
up in natural reservoirs, or runs into streams. The proportion 
V OL. III. 2 G 
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between the total and available rainfall varies very much from 
place to place and depends upon the volume and intensity of 
rainfall, the compactness or porosity of the soil, the slope 
■of the ground, the nature and luxuriance of vegetation on 
it, the temperature, the quantity of moisture in the air, and 
the presence of artificial or natural drainage channels. The ■ 
amount of available rainfall is greatest where steep surfaces 
of granite, gneiss or slate abound, as in such localities nearly 
all the rainfall is available. It is least in chalk and limestone 
formations. On ordinary flat, cultivated country about half the 
rainfall is available. Deep-seated springs receive from o‘3 to 
0’4 of the total rainfall of a district. 

Character of the undf.r-i.ying strata.— Where per- 
meable strata overlie an impermeable stratum, water will gene- 
rally be found at the line of junction. Limestone and chalk 
permit rain water to pass through them freely, and arc there- 
fore likely to contain no reservoirs of water which can be tap- 
ped by shallow wells ; a deep well may tap an underground 
accumulation of water. A well sunk near the bank of a sluggish 
fctream will probably reach a permanent supply of water at. a 
depth only a little below its lower water level ; provided that the 
strata through which the river flows are not altogether imperme- 
able. If the water falling on the slopes on cither side of the 
river drain into it, a source of supply will probably be tapped 
in the underground percolating w'ater before reaching the level 
of the water in the river. The quantity of water which a water- 
bearing stratum can yield depends upon the area of its receiving 
surface, and upon the available rainfall. 

Choice of site. — A site for a well should be chosen after 
examining any existing wells in the neighbourhood and deter- 
mining as far as possible whether the stratification around the 
existing wells and the proposed site for the new well is similar 
or dissimilar. The relative level of the ground surface at the 
proposed site and at the existing well should be noted, the 
lowest point may involve a smaller depth of excavation, but will 
introduce a risk of pollution from surface drainage unless this 
eventuality is specially guarded against when the well is 
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sunk. Where the well is required for a dwelling-house, camping- 
ground or nursery, the choice of site is necessarily limited. 

If no wells exist in the neighbourhood, the height of the 
proposed site of the well above, and its distance from, the 
beds of the neighbouring streams, should be ascertained, as it 
is possible to intercept at a reasonable depth below the 
surface a portion of the underground percolating water which 
is flowing towards them. The character and dip of the 
underlining strata, as shown by their exposed outcrops in the 
neighbourhood, should be examined with reference to the prob- 
ability of tapping some natural reservoir of water at a reason- 
able distance below the surface. If wc find a set of imper- 
meable beds cropping out below a scries of permeable ones, 
it is probable that wc shall And water near the surface. 

Figure tig, below, and figs. 121 and 122, page 228, are 
sections of permeabie beds resting on impermeable ones, where 
a good supply of water may be expected. 

If the rain falling on the area sinks away slowly, it may 
be inferred cither that there is an impermeable stratum at no 
great depth, or that the permanent underground water lavcl is 
near the surface. If the above investigations do not give us 
any satisfactory information, and it is necessary to sink a well^ 
wc must cither make trial borings or sink a shaft until wc come 
to water. 

Fig. iig. 


A 



Figure itQ shows dtagrammatteally a good position for sinking a well. 
The shaded portion represents a siraiv'm impermeable to wafer, while the 
Portions which are not shaded represent strata permeable to water. A is the 
shaft of the well. 
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§ 142 . Artesian wells.— When a series of impermeable 
beds rest on a set of permeable strata in the form of a synclinal 
curve, as shown in figure 123, and below these again another 
series of impermeable strata exist, then a hole bored through 
the upper impermeable beds will release the water imprisoned 
in the permeable stratum b}' the impermeable beds above and 
below, and the water will rise in the bore hole which lias been 
made. The height to which the Avatcr will rise depends upon the 
level of the imprisoned under-ground water. When, as in figure 
123, the outcrop of the permeable stratum is above the surface 
of the ground where the well is dug, the water may rise in the 
hole bored until it flows as ajet above the surface of the ground. 
The maximum water-supply will be obtained when the upper 
surface of the impermccnblc bed below the permeable one is 
reached. 


Fig. 123. 



Figure iij shows dtagrammolieally ihedispesHioti of strata whieh would 
allow of an artesian wetl being stini, _ 1 , 1 , are impermeable strata, while P 
is 0 permeable one. A, A, A, A, are the osiferops of the impermeable, and B, 
B, ttoie of she permeable teds. 
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The name Artesian is derived from that of a French province 
(Artois) where wells sunk in the strata described above have 
existed for a very long time. 

Mr. H. B. Medlicott,* of the Geological Survey of India, in his 
paper on Artesian borings in India, states that the disposition 
of the strata above described rarely occurs in nature except 
where the artesian conditions have been produced by disturb- 
ances, causing partial upheaval and the visible bending of the 
strata. 

He further states that "the essential conditions of the phe- 
nomenon are fulfilled, wherever a body of water confined in an 
inclined channel, of whatever dimensions, is arrested or retarded 
by a total or partial obstruction in its progress to its point of 
discharge, so as to be pressed back above that level, a state of 
permanence being attained when the increase of pressure so 
produced causes a discharge equal to the supply of water at 
the upper end, or when overflow takes place there.” " These 
conditions," he adds, "are produced continually in Nature by 
the ordinar)' process of formation of sedimentary rocks, independ- 
ently of any turning up of the strata either from the original form 
of the floor of depression or by subsequent disturbance," and 
" that strictly horizontal deposits are very exceptional, for there 
is always greater deposition on the side from which the sediment 
is derived, and that subsequent disturbances would generally in- 
crease this condition of slope." He further adds : " The confined 
water channel mentioned above is produced by the distribution 
of line and coarse deposits by alternation or by the latter cover- 
ing the former." 

SECTION 11.— CONSTRUCTION OF WELLS. 

§ 143. Wells may be either temporary or permanent. If a 
well is required for a short time only, all that is necessary is to 
sink a shaft of dimensions that will allow of the men excavating 
it to work efficiently, and of sufficient depth to yield the quantity 

» ** ReeordB el the SwTCy of India," Vol, XIV, Part 3, iSSi. 
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of water required for. the dail}' consumption. It the soil is 
sufficiently stiff to prevent the sides from falling in, no lining is 
necessary ; hut if the earth is not stable, then the cheapest lining 
procurable, generally wood, or twigs woven together (wattling), 
should be used. 

In Oudb, large hollow s&l trees, called dor.ds^ arc often used 
for lining small wells ; they last for a long time and cost very 
little. The centre of the hollow trunk is chiselled out from the 
inside and sunk into the narrow well-pit. 

If the well is to be a permanent one, it should be carefully 
lined to keep the sides from falling in and to prevent any sur- 
face drainage from entering into the well and contaminating the 
water. The lining may be made of cut stone, bricks set in good 
hydraulic mortar, earthenware rings, zinc-coated corrugated 
iron, or wood. The nature of the lining selected will depend 
upon the degree of permanency of the well, the supply of water 
required, and the materials and money available for its construc- 
tion. 

The diameter of a well depends upon the amount of water 
required, and on the rate at which the well can refill itself. 
Speaking generally, for ordinary forest purposes, such as camp, 
ing grounds, the inside diameter of the well should not be less 
than 4 feet. 

§ 144. Method of constructing a timder-lined well. — 

Wells lined with wood are usually made square in plan. The 
timbering consists of square frames, called self tugs, which are 
made up of four beams (« 7 /r), laid horizontally and kept apart 
by vertfeal props. A vialling of boards is placed on the outer 
side of the settings. The settings arc usually placed 6 feet 
apart, and the vertical props are kept in position by spikes 6 
inches long driven into the sills of the setting as shown in 
figure 124. 

The size of the sills depends upon the dimensions of the well, 
and may be as much as 1 2 inches square. 

If the soil is sufficiently stable to stand by itself, the shaft 
• may be first sunk to its full depth and the timber lining built up 
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Fig. 124. 


a 



Figure 134 shews how the verlteal props are fasU»ti io the sills of the 
setting: ft is ike Terlietsl prop ; hike sill ; c,c,e, the splits byahzch ihr 
•oeriieal prop is kepi in position. Seale a feet — / inch. {After Rankine.) 

from the bottom in the ordinary way, but if the soil is unstable,, 
we must construct the lining from above downwards. 

In this case the shaft is first sunk in the ordinary way as 
long as the sides will stand by themselves, and a setting is placed 
in position at the bottom of the shaft thus made, after it has 
been first carefully levelled, and the timber lining built up to 
the surface of the ground. A small pit is then dug in the centre 
of the shaft to a depth of 6 feet, and at the bottom of this pit a 
small wooden block with bevelled edges, called a foot-block, is 
placed in position, 

Notches are then cut through the earth which forms the 
sides of this small pit, and wooden props introduced in them. 
The lower ends of these props rest against the foot-block, and- 
the upper ends support the lowest sill of the wooden lining which 
has been placed in position. These props are called’ raking 
props. The pit is then enlarged to the size of the shaft above, ' 
another setting is placed on the bottom of the pit, which should 
first be carefully levelled ; vertical props are introduced to support 
the setting above, The raking props are then removed and the- 
planking placed in position, and the same operation continued 
until the required depth is reached. 
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Fig. 125. 



Figure t 2 S is a longitudinal section through a timbered shaft to show 
hov the timbering is fut together and hew such a well is dug in unstable soil- 
a, b are sills of which the settings are composed i a is in elevation : b is in 
' .section ,• c, c, c, c are the posts which keep the sills apart. They are fastened 
, f.» the sills as shown in fig. 174 ; 6 , d, c are the boards which form the wait- 
'.'ieg of the shaft 1 d, d lire in elevation : c in longitudinn I section 7 h, h> h arc 
the raking preps which support the lowest setting. "The tower ends of these 
'props rest on the foet-bloek g } .h is the small pit whieh-is dug, and at the 
•'■bottom of which the fool-block is placed. Seale 4 feet =s > inch. {After 
Rankine.) 
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If water, carrying sand, comes through the joints between 
the planks of which the walling is composed, straw placed 
behind the boards will prevent its entry into the well shaft. 

§ 146 . Stone or brick-lining.— Wells lined with stone or 
brick are usually cylindrical in form. It is usual to carefully 
point the joints of the brick or stone-lining of a well with a 
cement mortar. A layer of lime plaster 2 inches thick placed 
over the inside of the well-lining is recommended as a much more 
efficient protection against the percolation of water through the 
well-lining. 

When the soil through which the well is being sunk is not 
sufficiently stable to stand In a vertical position by itself, the 
lining is constructed on a wooden drum or ettrS as it is called. 

Well curbs are also made of iron and steel. 

A well curb consists of a flat ring made either of timber or 
iron, having a slightly larger external diameter than that, of the 
well to be constructed. If the curb is of wood, it is|often made 
3 or 4 inches wider than the thickness of the well-lining itself. 

The upper surface of the well curb is flat, and on it the 
brickwork of the well-lining is built. The lower surface of the 
well curb is bevelled (see fig. 127, page 235) so as to form a 
sharp cutting edge which facilitates the sinking of the shaft. 
The breadth of the curb may be 6 or to inches, according to 
the thickness of the well-lining, and the depth from -6 to to 
inches. The best woods for the construction of welT curbs are- 
gfllar (Ficus glomerata), banyan (Ficus bengalehsis), ‘pipal 
(Ficus religiosa), mango (Mangifera indica), semal (Bombax 
vialabarictivi), jdman (Eugenia Javiboland) and sdl (Shorca 
robust a). 

The construction of a masonry-lined well is begun by digging 
a large pit with sloping sides 30 feet deep and .then a vertical 
shaft as. deep as the nature of the soil will permit. This proce- 
dure allows of the curb being put do^vn at a much lower level than 
if the sides of the shaft were dug vertically down from the surface 
of the soil.' 

The bottom of the shaft is then yery .carefully levelled' and the 
curb laid on it ,in a perfectly horizontal position. . The hollow 
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cylinder of brick or stone which forms the lining of the well 
is then built upon the curb, care being taken that accretions of 
equal weight are built up diametrically opposite and that one 
course is completed before another is commenced, so that the 
curb may be always equally loaded all round, and will consequently 
sink in a truly vertical position. When the brickwork has reached 
a height of about 4 feet above the ground, the earth or sand 
should be dug away from the interior of the curb, evenly all 
Ground, so that the lining may descend in a truly vertical direction- 
without cracking. 

T 0 force the hollow cylinder into the ground it may be neces- 
sary to impose a load, wHch must be placed symmetrically ‘so 
that the centre of gravity of the load is exactly in the vertical line 
of the axis of the hollow cylinder. 

It is very important that the well-lining should descend truly 
vertically. To test the truly vertical descent of the lining, four 
long weighted strings (plumb lines), placed at equal distances from 
each other, are allowed to hang down, inside the well,, close to the 
lining itself. So long as these plumb lines all hang down freely 
and the weights are equidistant from the welMining, the latter is 
descending vertically, but if the well-lining is not descending 
vertically, one of the weights will be found to be closer to the well- 
lining than the others, and this will indicate the side which has 
sunk more than it should have. I-n order to bring the W’ell-lining 
once more vertical, the top must be unequally loaded, the greater 
load being placed on the side n'Mch is highest until the well-lining 
is once more brought into a vertical position. 

The greatest care must be pmd to the proper bonding of the 
brickwork. Only the best procurable materials should be 
used. Specially moulded radial bricks or ordinary bricks may be 
used. If the diameter of the well is small and ordinary bricks' 
are used, they must be cut or rubbed down to the truncated 
wedge shape required by the curve of the well-lining which is 
being made before being used, so as- to avoid mortar joints of. 
uneven thickness. 

When the curb has been undercut for some depth, and the 
lining will not sink even whenvweighted, the explosion of half an 
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ounce of dynamite at the bottom of the shaft causes the lining to 
sink ; this is due to the vibration set up, which reduces the friction 
between the well-lining and the surrounding earth. (Mr. F. A 
Lodge.) 

If the brick or stone-lining will not sink of its own weight or by 
using the above-noted methods, owing to the friction of the earth 
against the lining itself, a new curb must be constructed, having 
an outside diameter slightly less than the internal diameter of the 
shaft, and on this brick rings of correspondingly smaller diameter 
are built as before. 

If the ground is very stony, tln.’s system of sinking a well 
cannot be ad^opted, and in such ground a curb is made and laid 
at the bottom of the pit first excavated and the brick -work cylin- 
der built on it. The well is tlicn sunk in a manner similar to 
that described in the case of a well with a wooden lining, and a 
new curb laid down each lime the shaft is lengthened. 

It occasionally happens that the sinking of a well is stopped 
on account of the interposition of a bed of ianiar, or hard soil, 
below which a sufficient supply of water would be found. In this 
case it may be necessary to pierce the bed with a shaft of 2 feet 
less diameter than that of the well. 

A large supply of water may frequently be obtained by 
carrying the curb to a moderate depth below spring level and 
boring a 6-inch augur-hole to a depth of 20 — 25 feet. If an iron 
cylinder be passed down and left in the shaft, with its top project- 
ing 3 or 4 feet above the bottom of the well to prevent its being 
choked, success will be assured. 

Single brick loells . — In addition to the ordinary wells, there 
is another much cheaper and simpler kind, which may probably 
•be found specially suited to forest work. It is built of shaped 
bricks, but is only one brick thick. Sometimes mortar is not even 
used, but this has the disadvantage of allowing the surface water 
to percolate. An example of this well, when made with mortar, 
is cited as having been dug 80 feet deep in sand and costing only 
R150. The precaution must be taken of testing the first bricks 
made for these wells, because, although the -brick-mould may be 
accurately made,- the burning often distorts the shape of the brick. 
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so that after all they will not fit. Thus it is not a bad plan to 
use an old mould which, by actual experience, has been found 
suitable. Hoop'iron and iron rods may be used to strengthen the 
masonry. 

§ 146 . Earthenware rings. — In sandy soils in the Madras 
Presidency pot wells’ are common. They consist of a number of 
earthenware rings, prepared and burnt by the ordinary village 
potter ; they are generally 3 feet in diameter, 15 inches to 24 
inches high and 2 or 3 inches thick. 

The upper edge of each ring has a rim about i inch high to 
it, similar to that of an ordinary earthenware drain-pipe. One 
of these rings is placed on the ground and the sand inside is dug 
out, causing it to sink. The rings are made (0 sink vertically 
by pressure from above and by regulating the digging away 
of the sand beneath. When the top of the ring is nearly level 
with the surface of the ground, a second cylinder is put on the 
top of it, being kept in position by the rim of the first ring, 
and the excavation of the sand is continued as before, more 
rings being added as the excavation proceeds. As the rings 
only cost Ri each, this form of welWining is a very cheap one. 

In Bengal, similar earthenware rings, called p&f, arc used. 
They are usually 2 or 3 feet in diameter, 12 to 18 inches high 
and 2 or 3 inches thick, with a rim on each. Sometimes 2 or 3 
pais are placed one inside the other and are thus sunk to make 
the well-lining more durable. Such wells are simple in con- 
struction, last a long time and are very cheap, the average 
cost of a well 30 feet deep varying from R15 to R30. 

§ 147 * Corrugated iron.— Sheets of galvanized corru- 
gated iron bent into a cylindrical form have been used in some 
parts of India as a well-lining with considerable success, and 
form a cheaper lining than cither brick, stone or even wood, 
when the site of the Avell is not very far from a railway. 

The corrugated iron forms just as effectual a protection 
against surface drainage or the infiltration of contaminated 
water as either brick, stone or wood, and is more easily and 
cheaply placed in position. 

> Mr. F. A. Lodge, Deputy Conservator of Forests. Madras Presidency, 
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The well-lining is made of sheets of corrugated iron such 
as arc used for roofing purposes. 

The sheets are bent into a semi-circular form in the direc- 
tion of their length ; and two sheets fastened together by bolts 
and nuts constitute a section of the well-lining. The sheets 
bent into a semi-circular form and fitted with the requisite nuts 
and screws can be bought from the princip.al hardware mer- 
chants of large town.': in India. The sheets are made to overlap 
each other for i\ corrugations (about inches) at the ring 
joints and about 3 inches at the vertical joints. Tlte con- 
tact surfaces of the sheets should be thickly coated with 
healed pitch or thick tar before the sheets of iron .arc bolted 
to each other. 

The sheets arc bolted together as they are placed in posi- 
tion by roofing galvanized bolts, nuts and w.ashcrs. Four bolts 
are sufiicient for a complete ring joint, but in the vertical joints 
there should be one bolt for each whole corrugation. The 
thickness of corrugated sheet iron used for the construc- 
tion of wells varies from so to 26 B. W. G., f.c. from 0‘053 to 
0'020 of an inch. So long as the sides of the shaft will stand 
without support, it is excavated without lining and the sections 
are built up from the bottom. After this, or if the earth is 
unstable, the procedure described in the ease of a timbered 
shaft (§ 144, page 232) should be followed. The depth of each 
ring of wliich the well-lining is composed will be that of the 
width (usually 30 inches less the overlap) of the iron sheets 
used. 

The lengths of the sheets of corrugated iron in common 
use arc 6, 7, 8, g and 10 feet, so that wells with a circumfcrcnoc 
of about 12, 14, 16, iS or ao feet can be constructed. 

Galvanized corrugated iron should not be used if the water 
is very soft or has any special chemical ingredients, because 
under such circumstances it may be readily corroded and at the 
same time poison the water. 

§ 148 . Excavation of wells.— W ells should be sunk, 
if possible, at that season of the year at which the water is at 
its lowest level, and then if the shaft be dug a few feet deeper 
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than the level of the water, the well will always contain water, 
except perhaps in an unusually dry year. The earth should 
be ioosened with a pick or pharwah (Indian hoc) and the 
material so loosened raised to the surface in baskets, fastened 
to the end of a rope attached to a windlass or passing over a 
pulley. The volume of earth to be extracted from a well is 
rarely sufficient to warrant the use of the more complicated 
mechanical contrivances which have been introduced for the- 
excavation or raising of earth. 

§ 149" Tube-wells. — A tubc*wcll may be said to consist 
of a pump, a wrought pipe and a driving filter point. A special 
driving apparatus is required to drive the tubes into the soil. 
The best known of the many tnbc-welis now manufactured 
is Norton's patent " Abyssinian ” tube-well, manufactured by 
LcGrand and Sutcliff, Hydraulic Engineers, Bunhill Row, 
London, E. C. Efficient tube-wells, pumps and fittings arc also 
procurable from firms in the principal manufacturing towns 
of India. 

The drive-point ordinarily used will not pierce rock or 
solid stone formations, but can be driven through hard and 
compact soil and soft sandstone. If, in the course of driving a 
well, rock, stone or boulders arc met with, the tube pul down 
must be drawn up and put dmvn in another place. Wells of this 
class are most suitable for gravel, coarse sands, chalk and porous 
water-bearing strata, and in exceptional cases they have been 
sunk to a depth of 1 50 feet. They are commonly sunk to a 
depth of 50 feet. 

.Abyssinian tube-wells arc not recommended for clays, 
marls or fine sands, neither can they penetrate rock. When 
strata cannot be penetrated by the Abyssinian tube-well, it is 
necessary to make a bored tube-well, i.c., bore a hole through 
the strata with special tools and then fit a tube into the bole 
bored. Bored tube-wells have been sunk by Messrs. LcGrand 
and Sutcliff to depths varying from 40 to 1,342 feet; In many 
cases the tubes put down have formed artesian wells. 

§ 150 . Pumps FOR TUBE-WELLS. — When water issued at a 
depth of 25 feet or Jess from the surface, or rises to within that 
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distance of the surface after the hole has been boredj an ordinary 
pump will suffice to raise the water to the surface ; but where 
the water is more than this distance from the surface of the 
ground a special lift or force-pump will be required to raise 
the water. It is important that the pump purchased should be 
sufficientW poweriul totaise the -watcT iu the lube to tbosoi- 
face of the ground. 

§ 151 . Tube-M'ells in the North-West Provinces. — 
Mr. J. M. Bhiichficld, Extra-Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
writes that the tube-well is a very simple contrivance, con- 
sisting of a 6 feet length of steel tube, spiked and perforated ; 
to which, after it has been driven into the ground, is screwed on 
another 6 feet length of tubing and so on until the water-bearing 
stratum is reached. 

In order to drive the spiked tube into the earth, a steel cap 
with a hole in the centre is screwed on to its upper end and then 
a 6-Iect jumper, weighted heavily at mid -length with a block of 
iron is slipped into the steel cap and alternately raised and 
dropped ; when the first length has been driven in, which can 
be done in ail but rocky soil in about half an hour, the jumper is 
drawn out, the steel cap unscrewed, another 6 feet length of tube 
screwed on with the aid of a pipe wrench (supplied with the 
well), the steel cap screwed on again, the jumper placed in posi- 
tion and used as before until water in sufficient depth is reached; 
this can be ascertained by a weigbled string being let down into 
the tube at intervals. To get at the water tapped, an exhaust, 
pump supplied with the apparatus is screwed on to the tube- 
well, but where the water-bearing stratum consists of very fine 
sand (which is commonly the case in India), it will be necessary 
to use a sand-pump {see §153, page 244) in order to clear away 
the sand from around the perforated part of the well-tube I fig. 12S 
page 243) and to ensure its standing in a foot of clear water. 
For dcpllis greater than 22 to 26 feet a force-pump must be 
substituted for the exhaust-pump mentioned above. 

,Tube-weIls can be easily pulled up, the process of with- 
drawing the tube being as simple as that of sinking it. Clips are 
fitted on to the tube-well after the pump has been unscrewed 
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and removed, and the tube is raised by means of wooden levers 
fitted into the clips. Four men can draw up a well under 
ordinary circumstances. The great objection to tubc^wclls In 
Indian forests is their tendency to silt up after a while, even 
though the sand is cleared away from round the perforated 
part of the tube in the first instance. This can often be cleared 
away again by using the sand-pump described in §152, page 244. 

§ 152 * Driving TUBE.\VELLS.--The following directions for 
driving tube-wells have been extracted from the instructions 
issued by Messrs. Lo Grand and Sutcliff for sinking their 
Norton's patent Abyssinian tube-wells. 

Two men are sufficient for driving a tube-well, the diameter 
of which is inches, 3 men will be required to drive a 2-inch 
tube and 4 men are necessary to sink a 3-inch tube. 

The time required to drive a 3o-foot Abyssinian w'cll varies 
from a few hours to three days, according to the hardness of the 
strata met with and the size of the tube sunk. 

Having selected the .spot where the well is to be driven, the 
steel driving-cap c is screwed on to the point and drill tube 
( until its shoulder fairly butts on to the tube. This is done 
by steel levers placed in the holes of the driving-cap provided 
for that purpose, one of which is seen in the sketch. The small 
end of the lengthening bar A. is then dropped into the driving- 
cap c and the monkey d slipped over the lengthening-bar, 
resting on the cap e. 

The whole is then raised to a perfectly vertical position in the 
centre of the tripod i, in which it is retained a latch /. The 
feet of the tripod should be firmly planted in the ground, so that 
they will not slip or sink during the work. 

The ropes /, / are secured through the holes in the monkey 
d and passed over the pulleys fixed lo the bead of the tripod- 
support, and driving is commenced by the ropes being pulled, 
raising the monkey and allowing it to fall on the cap. Care 
must be taken to keep the steel driving-cap e screwed up tight, 
as driving the tube loosens it and the thread of the tube will 
then be damaged. 
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Figure tsS h a etelch to shoia Le GritnJ <H‘^ apharoius for 

siuhing Me'wclh: t is the pointed and drilled iuhe sohich forms the 
hottomof ike tube-oielliehtn driven : c is the steel driving^eap tehich is 
firmly screwed into the tube t, and which rtceives the blows of the monhey d. 
The lengthening-bar A is shown separately, and also in positiemiii the well, 
itibet b, b,b« b is the tripod which carries the pulleys g, g, shown doited 
las they ore not visible'), over which the ropes I.!, f.f used in lifting the 
monkey pass : 1 is the latch of the tripod which keeps the lengthening tube 
in position: H is the funnel placed in the well-itihe when sand, etc., have 
to be exiracUd from the well: e is the solid driving point of the tube-well, 
and p. p f/ie perforations ir. the tube through which the water passes into 

the well. - , , 
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A iew blows with the monkey upon the driving-cap will 
serve to imbed the point of the tube in the ground, and par* 
ticular care should be taken while driving the first foot or two to 
see that the tube is driven perfectly vertical. The first length 
is driven, until the driving-cap nearly reaches the ground, 
and then a fresh length of tube has to be added. To do this, 
remove the lengthening-bar and monkey and unscrew the driving- 
cap. Unscrew the socket from the first length of tube to be 
added, by means of the barrel and socket tongs. Oil the socket 
slightly and carefully coat it with white lead, and then screw it 
on to the end of the tube in the ground. White-lead the threads 
at the upper end of the tube standing out of the ground, screw 
the driving-cap on to the new length of tube, adding the length- 
ening-bar and monkey as in the case of the first tube driven. 

The first few threads are screwed on by hand, and the socket 
is then screwed tight by means of the barrel and socket-tongs 
which form part of the driving apparatus. The different sections 
of the tube must be screwed down till they meet or butt 
against each other, and the joint made so tight that it cannot 
unscrew in the course of driving. Length after length of tube is 
added in this manner until the desired length has been driven. 

A plumb-line should be frequently used while driving the well 
to ascertain the presence of water, otherwise a water-bearing 
stratum may be passed through undetected. 

When earth or clay, etc., finds its way into the tube while 
driving, it is removed by means of small clearing out tubes or 
sand~pump, which are provided in assorted lengths to suit any 
depth. A sufficient number of these must be screwed together to 
reach the bottom of the well-tube, and should be carefully lowered 
into the well-tube ; great care must be taken in lowering these 
tubes into the well not to let them slip down, otherwise consider- 
able trouble may be caused in recovering them. The joints of the 
clearing out tubes should be made watertight only and need not 
be screwed -on as far as they will go. In withdrawing these 
tubes it is not necessary to unscrew every joint, lengths of 12 
feet can be left joined together. 
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When the accumulation in the well is of a loose sand}* 
nature, it wet, it can best be withdrawn by means of a special 
pump-head which is fixed on to the clearing or sand-tubes. 

The exhauster of this pump has a larger diameter than the 
eand-tubc, and consequently it can exert a great power. When 
the diameter of the exhauster is only that of the tube, the force 
exerted is not enough to draw up the rvatcr with the sand, and 
the sand fills up the whole tube, while the water falls away, in 
which case there would be nothing to do but to pull up the 
well-tube. The funnel H. (fig. 128, page 243) should be screwed 
on to the top of the wcll-tubc before the pump-head is screwed 
on to the sand-tube, so that, if necessary, water can be poured 
down the wcll-tubc, when by pumping, sand and mud tvill be 
pumped up the sand-tube, and by continuing to pour fresh water 
down the well-tube and pumping up through the sand-tube 
•all the e.artb, etc., can be removed from the rvell-tube. 

When a few feet of water stands in the well-tube, the pump 
should be screwed on to the well-tube, care being taken to white- 
lead both the threads of the wcll-tubc and of the pu.mp. To 
start the pump it will be necessary to pour some water into the 
top and to pump for a few minutes to exhaust the air which is 
in the wcll-tubc, and when this is done, in all ordinary cases the 
water will follow. 

At first the water pumped will be muddy and gritty to a 
grc.ater or less extent, according to the nature of the strata. 
After pumping for a short time and when the water shows signs 
of clearing, the handle of the pump should be raised high for a 
second or two 5 by doing this the valves of the pump will be 
opened, and this will cause the water to run suddenly down the 
well tube ; a few strokes of the pump will recover the water ; 
this operation should be repeated several times. 

The result of the sudden letting down of the ivater several 
times and stopping it before it has got down to the water-level 
of the .well, causes the water to force its way violently out of the 
perforations at the bottom of the wcll-tubc, disturbing the mud 
and fine particles of the strata in the immediate vicinity of the 
perforations. If this operation has been done properly the 
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•water will again liave become mudd/ and thick* as at first, and 
steady pumping will, in a short timci pump up all the mud and 
line particles Avhich have thus been disturbed. 

The object of this stirring up of the mud, etc.^ is to thoroughly 
clear away all the fine particles in ■the immediate vicinity of 
the perforations, leaving the larger stones and grit to form ,a 
natural filter round the well-tube. The process should be 
repeated several times, until it is found that the mud, etc. 
ceases to come up. The quantity of water which the well will . 
yield and the case with which it can be pumped depends upon 
the careful carrying out of this operation ; while its neglect ’ 
will in many soils cause sand, etc., to come up some time after, 
the well has been made, and thus diminish the yield of water 
and the case of pumping. In some strata if this operation is 
not properly done when the Avell is first made, the sand will 
accumulate and tend to stop the supply altogether. 

If sand, etc., accumulate so fast in the well-tube, when the well ’ 
is first cleared out as described above, that the pump cannot 
raise the water holding the sand in suspension, the clearing 
out, or sand-tubes must be put down the well and the 
accumulation of sand, etc., removed as has been described on 
page 245. After this has been done, the pump can be again 
screwed on to the well-tube, and in most cases it will be able 
to pump up the rest of the sand, etc., till the well is cleared. 

When once the well has been thoroughly cleared in the 
manner just described, care should be taken not to raise the 
handle of the pump so high as to tilt the valve and let the' water 
down the well. In the latest form of pump, by loosening the 
studs of the top ring and shifting the handle round an inch the 
lilting arrangement ceases to act and the water cannot be let, 
down the well and the sand at the bottom of the well-tube 
disturbed. 

If at first great difficulty is experienced in getting to 
any water, it must not be concluded that no water can be 
obtained. - In- nine cases out of ten, the compact earth round 
ihe perforations on the bottom tube of the well can be broken 
up'and, loosened by the free use of the tilting action of the pump, 
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so that after one or two hours’ pumping it will produce a per- 
fectly free yield where at first it was difficult to get even a small 
quantity of water. 

§ 153. Drawing up of tube-wells. — If a new tube-well 
has been driven past a water-bearing stratum it can easily 
be drawn up to that stratum again ; or the tube-well can be 
entirely drawn up and put in elsewhere, if necessary. When 
it is found necessary to withdraw a tube-well, this can be 
done with the belli of screw-jacks and clams, the method 
adopted being to place the jacks, one on each side of the 
"tube, on pieces of stout timber, and slipping the clams over 
the tubes and fastening them securely to it. The ends of the 
clams rest on the top of the jacks. The jacks arc then screwed 
out by means of levers, great care being taken to work the 
jacks together, otherwise the wcll-tubcs will be pressed on 
one side, thus increasing the friction and labour besides 
risking the bending of the tubes. When the jacks have been 
screwed out to nearly their full length, they arc screwed 
back again to the positions they occupied at the beginning of 
the operation, the clams arc loosened and lowered to the top 
of the jacks and screwed on tight again, the jacks arc brought 
into operation again and the first process repeated until the tube- 
well is pulled up to the right position or entirely withdrawn. 
When all the tubes have been withdrawn, they may be driven 
in another spot. Before this is done, all the sections of 
the tubes should be examined to sec that they arc perfectly 
straight. If any sections are crooked, they should be straight- 
ened at a forge, or if no forge is available, they can be straight- 
ened by striking them with the side of the monkey. Bent 
tubes should never be driven, as they are only apt to bend 
worse, and if they come to anything- very hard, they spring, and 
it is impossible to drive them at all. 

SECTION III.— CLEANING- AND PROTECTION OF 
WELLS. 

§ 154. Cleaning wells.— Unless a well is regularly used, the ' 
water which it contains often becomes unfit for drinking 
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purposes ; especially if the well has no covering to prevent the 
sun shining directly on the water and extraneous substances from 
falling in. Consequently it is not safe to drink the water in an 
uncovered and but little-used well, unless the latter is first 
emptied, the well thoroughly cleaned out, and allowed to fill up 
again with fresh water. Wells that are in constant use should 
be cleaned from time to time in order to prevent an accumulation 
of unwholesome matter in them, and especially at the beginning 
of each camping season. 

The process of cleaning a well consists of drawing up all the 
water which it contains and removing such extraneous matter and 
dirt as may have accunuiKitcd in it, together with siicli organic, 
vegetable and animal matter as may have been developed in or 
been introduced into it. 

In order to ensure that a well is properly cleaned each year, it 
is very necessary to know the exact depth to which the well was 
originally sunk, in addition to recording the depth of the well in 
the office, a good plan is to have the depth of the '.veil up to a 
known m.vk engraved on a stone or brick near the lop of the- 
well. — [^fr. F, A, Lcele.) 

The presence of organic matter in water is most injurious. 
It commonly finds its w.ay into a well by infiltration Ihrougk the 
soil if the well-lining is not efficient. 

If there is a layer of foul air above the water in the well, a 
lighted candle lowered carefully- into the well will be extin- 
guished on entering the layer of foul .air, 

No stables or sheds, where cattle arc kept, should be allowed 
in the vicinit)' of a well, .as they arc .i most fruitful source of 
contamination. 

- If the water-supply run.s low at certain saisons of tlic year, the 
well should be cleaned, and, if ncccssarj*, deepened when there is 
only a small quantity of water in it. 

Permanganate of potash should be thrown into wells which 
arc not in every-day use at the beginning of each camping season, 
as this substance is a most valuable purifying agent. The amount 
to he put in depends upon the state of the well and its size. 
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Dr. Hanltin^ recommends that during the prevalence of cholera 
in a district, wells should be frcquentl)* disinfected by perman- 
ganate of potash in the solid form, which is less objectionable to 
Hindus. The powder should be added each time until the water 
is faintly pink in colour. Charco.iI is also useful in purif)'ing wells, 
and is easih' procurable in most forests. From So to 100 lbs, of 
charcoal should be thrown into a well after it has been thoroughly 
cleaned. 

§ 155* Protection of wells.— The water of a well is very 
commonly rendered unwholesome b 3 ' the entry of surface drainage 
into it. So long as a well is protected from the sun, from con- 
tamination bj' surface drainage and its accompanying impurities 
and is in constant and regular use, the water should remain 
perfectly sweet and good. The top of the well should be raised 
a little above the surface of the surrounding countrj', and, if 
practicable, a masonrj* platform covered with concrete or cement 
should be built round the well proper, sloping .awa}' from the 
well in every direction, so as to prevent anj' water which has been 
drawn out of the well and used for washing purposes from flow- 
ing back into it. The well lining prevents the water which runs 
off the platform from finding its way into the well again. A 
covering should be constructed over the mouth of the tvcll to 
prevent leaves and foreign matter from falling into it. 

The cheapest form of covering wifi be a light, open shed, 
vvhich may be roofed with thatch, wood, tiles, or corrugated iron. 
Where the lining is made of stone or bricks, the lining may be 
carried up above the surface of the ground and a dome con- 
structed over the well itself, openings being left through which 
water can be drawn. The surface of the water should not be 
darkened by the covering placed over the well, so that birds 
and animals which fall into the well may be seen and removed 
before they contaminate the w’ater. 

If the well lining consists of brickwork or masonry, no trees 
should be planted near it, as their roots (especially of the genus 
Ficus) are very liable to force their way through the masonry 
lining of the well and allow of surface drainage finding its way 

> Annual Report of the Bacterioloeist and Chemical Examiner to the NorthAVext 
ern Provinces and Oudh for 1895-96. 
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into the wcH. The trees themseh'cs will absorb’a large quantity 
of water and may even in extreme eases cause tlie well to dry up, 

A windlass with a rope or cliain and iron bucket should be 
provided for all wells that are much’’ used; and water-carriers' 
should be made to use this iron bucket and'should not be allowed 
to put their own buckets or water-skins; which arc often very- 
filthy, into the well. If this is done there is mtich less risk of 
the water in the well being contaminated. 

A trough for animals to drink from,' alongside of the well, 
is very useful. Wells without parapet walls'arc'dangcrous and 
should not be allowed. If a well has no patapet ' ivall round- 
it, an open wooden grating should be placed oicr its mouth to" 
prevent people falling into it,' A chain banging down the inside 
of the well is very useful when the well is being cleaned, besides 
aflording a means of escape to any one 'falling into the well. 



Tart VII.— CONSTRUCTION OF EMBANKMENTS. AVEIRS 
AND V'ATER CHANNELS. RIVER-TRAINING AVORKS. ’ 

SECTION I.—EMBANKMENTS AND DAMS FOR 
RETAINING WATER. 

§ 156. To obtain a constant eupply of water for irrigating 
a nursery or plantation at al! times of the year, or in connection 
with the drifting of firewood or some other special purpose, it 
may be necessary to construct a small embankment, with a 
view of increasing the supply of water in a small stream, or 
causing an accumulation of water. The embankment will be 
formed across a small valley or ravine in which the water may 
accumulate, or down which the small stream flows, A dam 
constructed in connection with the floating of fuel or timber 
should bo made of dry rubble, with a core of masonry or clay. 
For irrigation purposes in connection with forest works, as the 
area to be irrigated will rarely be large, as a general rule, only 
small dams will have to be constructed. 

§ 157> The thickness of an embankment constructed to 
retain water will depend upon— 

(1) the nature of the materials of which the dam is made ; 

( 2 ) the depth of water which is required ; 

(3) the geological formation of the locality in which the 

embankment is to be constructed. 

An embankment will be widest at the base, to withstand the 
heaviest pressure; both pressure and width or thickness will 
decrease gradually up to the top. The transverse section of 
the embankment will depend upon the nature of the materials 
used. Embankments are commonly constructed of carefully 
selected cartb, earth faced with stone, or of stone only. If con> 
structed- of earth, they should have a hearting wall or core 
of clay to prevent water percolating through the embankment. 
The dimensions of a dam constructed of earth arc necessarily 
very much greater than those of one made entirely of stone or of 

2 K 2 
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earth faced with stonej so as to make up for the smaller rcsis« 
tance to pressure of that material. Embankments constructed 
of stone may be made of masonry throughout, or of dry rubble’ 
with a core of masonry to prevent leakage. 

The foundations of an embankment should be carried down 
to the solid rock, if it is not far from the surface, or, at any rate, 
to a stratum impervious to water if such can be found. If the 
embankment is thrown across 'a narrow rocky valley, it should be 
constructed of stone and built into a vertical groove cut in the 
rock on either side to prevent the imprisoned wkter from 
finding its way round the ends of the dam wall. 

Where the volume of water to be retained is not very con- 
siderable, the embankment may be made of earth, dry rubble, 
or earth faced with brushwood or stone to protect it from the 
scour of the water. If dry rubble is used, a core of clay must 
be added in order to render the embankment watertight, and the 
inner face of the embankment should also be covered with clay. 
Where only a small supply of water is required, and the nature 
of the soil permits, the dam may be constructed of two rows of 
piles driven into the ground so that the piles have their sides in 
close contact in each row, and the space between the two tows 
filled in with earth. The distance betweep the rows of piles 
should be decreased in proportion as the volume - of water to 
be retained is lessened. 

Where an embankment is made of earth only, the surface 
exposed to the a(^ion of the water should be protected by p 
layer of stones dr brushwood kept in position by long stakes 
driven into the embankment itself. 

The height of an embankment made of earth should never 
exceed 70 feet, while the width of the top of such an embankment 
should be from 12 to 20 feet, if there is a roadway along the top. 
The slope given to the inner face exposed fo the action of 
the water should be of x in 3, that of the outer face may . 
h.e I in 2 \. 

Dams constructed to retain water should present a convex 
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surface to the body of water, the pressure of which it has to 
support. 

Fig. 129. 



Figure is a cross-section of a« earthen reservoir dam : a is the core 
or licartittg viall of clay puddle 3 b,bihe selected clayey mbierial 3 e, c is open 
stone fillings d is stone piteltiug or turfing s e is/stone pitehhigs its 
a visler-tight eanereie -Mall tn a soil permeable to a'bonsiderable depth f 
g the level of •aater fioeeing davin the escape channel or waste weir. [Seale 
gS feci as / inch , ) , 

CRcduccd from a drawing in the Roorkec Treatiserof Civil Engineering 
of India.} ; 

J >' 

The ordinary method of constructing anf^e'mbankment is as 
follows The breadth of the top is first fixfed with regard to 
the quality of the puddled clay and the backing material ; for 
good puddle a width of 6 feet, and for ordinary ot inferior, a width 
of S or 9 feet will give an impervious hearting the backing on 
each side may be 3 feet thick and upwards’. Sometimes for 
small embankments the thickness of the puddle is specified to 
be one-tenth of the height of the bank, flsfs 3 feet, and a 
corresponding diminution is niade in the thickness of the earthen 
backing on each side, The clay puddle wall should be carried 
down to an impermeable stratum, or if this is: not found com- 
paratively near the surface, a trench with strongly supported 
sides may be dug down to an impervious stratum and filled with 
cement concrete, thoroughly compacted. The top of the concrete 
must be widened out to receive the base of the clay puddle 
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wall. The clay puddle hearting is carried up 5 to S^feet above 
high water level according to circumstances, the height of waves 
caused by wind in the reservoir, etc. Its thickness may be 6 
feet at the top or 8 feet at water ’level for a bank 30 to 40 feet 
high, its side slope outwards at a ratio of i in 12 to i in 6- 
The clay must be well soaked tyith water, chopped up small, 
and well beaten or trodden .into a homogeneous plastic mass, 
A sandy clay is the best, as it shrinks least in drying. The 
clay should be prepared on a dean platform, and then deposited 
in layers 6 to 9 inches thick, each layer well watered, cut with 
spades, worked and rammed down till it is thoroughly incorpor* 
ated with the previous laj’er ; the surface of a layer must not 
be allowed to become dry, or it must be well watered and 
wrked up again to the piastic stage. The proportion of 
sand or of fine gravel to be mixed, if necessary, with the clay 
may be from one-sixth to one-third by bulk. The selected 
clayey backing on each side of the puddled hearting is deposited 
in thin layers well consolidated ; for about 3 or 3 feet width on 
each side of the backing it is carried up about i fool in advance 
of the puddle, the earth being held up by boards temporarily 
placed to give the side slope of the puddle. This method allows 
of the puddle being flooded and kept moist during any temporary 
cessation of work. 

Selected material is placed on either side of the corc^ and 
the rest of the dam is made of the most suitable material that 
can be obtained near by. Selected material the term applied 
to the best — i.c. the most impervious to water — ^^raatcrial which 
c,m bo obtained locally. TIic face of the embankment exposed' 
to the action of water should be protected with a stone pitch- 
ing of roughly rectangular stones set on edge, and from_ 6 to I2 
inches deep at the full water level ; or by flat stones carefully 
bedded in clay where the dam wall is small and the water shallow ; 
or, if this is too cosily, by a layer of brushtvood tied up in bundles 
and fastened by strong stakes driven into the embankment 

The outer face of a high earthen dam should not bo made in 
a continuous slope as sho^yn in figure izpi.pagc 253, in situation 
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where the rainfall is heavy, but should be separated into two) 
three or more slopes by nearly horizontal steps or benches, which' 
may be from 6 to 12 feet wide and sloping from the horizontal' 
at 1 in 26 to I in 30; these benches check the velocity of the 
accumulating surface water. When the reservoir is a small one, 
ii is often cheaper to cover its bed and sides with clay than to 
take the core of the embankment down to an impermeable sub* 
stratum. 

§ 158 . Vegct-ition, vegetable soil, tree stumps and roots must 
be entirely cleared away from the site of an earthen dam, and 
the toe of the inner face is generally protected from undermining 
by a curtain wall of selected material sunk to a suitable depth 
on a stepped foundation bed. 

The materials aetually used in the construction of an 
embankment depend upon the volume of water which it is 
required to retain, the materials which are available locally, and 
.tlic nature of the locality in which the reservoir is to be con- 
structed. The nature of the construction must be modified to 
meet the requirements of each case. In forest works, where 
only a small quantity of water is required, it will generally be 
suHiclcnt to construct a dam of dry rubble and face it w’ith a 
layer of puddled clay or, if stone is not available locally, to 
miike it of earth, f.accd with brushwood. If the bed and sides 
cf the reservoir will not hold water, it will be necessary to 
spread a layer of clay over them as well. 

Before sclccUng the site of a proposed reservoir, it is 
roost important to examine the nature of the material of which the 
bed and sides of the site are composed, as, if these arc permeable 
to water, the site is not a suitable one ; because, before the reser- 
voir could hold water, the bed and sides would have to be made 
watertight, and this, if the rcserv’oir is large, will be a costly 
operation. If, however, an impermeable stratum is found a short 
distance below the surface of the soil, the reservoir will be 
rendered watertight by carrying the clay core down to this bed. 

( 159 . Some arrangement must be made for taking oft the* 
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surplus supply of water which flows into the reservoir or tank. 
The best plan, where practicable, is to make a channel at one 
side of the embankment, planned so that, when the water in 
the reservoir has reached a certain level, the whole of the inflow 
can escape by the side channel. Where the nature of the 
ground is such that a side channel cannot be constructed, one 
portion of the dam should be made lower than the rest, and 
paved with stone or constructed in masonry so as to allow the 
water to flow over the dam itself without injury to the structure. 
The provision for discharging surplus water is of the first 
importance. Reservoir failures can in many cases be traced 
to the insufllcicney or unsuitability of their waste weirs,* 

The water required for irrigation purposes is usually 
allowed to pass through sluices built in the embankment itself, 
and the amount of water discharged is regulated by enlarging 
or decreasing the area of the opening in the sluice. One of 
the sluices should be just above the floor of the reservoir, so as 
to allow of its being emptied when necessary for cleansing 
or repair. The bed of the reservoir in the neighbourhood of 
the sluice should be paved to prevent its being scoured by the 
escaping water. 

Sluice gates may bo worked in various ways ; a simple 
method for a small vertically lifted gate is to use a lever with a 
ratchet at the side to fix the gate at any desired point. 

§ 100. In Part V, section X, page iSC, reference has been 
made to the necessity, which sometimes occurs, of'constructinga 
dam across the bed of a stream to obtain a sufficient volume of 
water to allow of tbc stream being used for the transport of 
firewood or timber. In Europe such dams have been constructed 
of masonry and of dry rubble, with a core of clay strengthened 
by wooden frames. The door closing the lower sluice must 
be so constructed that it can be opened wide when the water 

) Mr, C. E. Dupuis, P.C.H., Public Worbs Department, Irrigation Branch. 
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Figs. 130 and m. 




Figt'Ji' 130 is ait eletaftcn of the shiiee door of the Klarimhy dam, 
Salskammergnl District, Austria, by opentug which the tmpt tsoned water is 
allowed ie escape a hen required, .t is the long pole (only a portion of it ts 
seen) bymeans ofsshieh one end of the lever b isdepre^sid so as to fiee the 
post d, which keeps the door shut ; a stud c projects /tom the post and the 
lever b ptessing against this stud keeps the post d in position and the door 
shut, f is the pivot sound which the lever is ftce to move; g g is the frame 
to which the pivot is fixed; h is the door of the sluice ; e is the phot on which 
the door till ns; j is part of the masonry of the dam i k (fig. tst) is the passage 
through which the water tushes when the sluice gate is open ; mii an opin- 
ing leading from the sluicegate to the top of the dam. It tsmade in the 
thicknessof the dam and is /uiuishedwith steps so os to allow of the sluice 
gate being inspected if necessary. (After Mr. G. R. Forster. J 

Figure 131 is a plan of the same, showing the door partly open and the 
catch released. The same letters are used in both the illusf rations. (After 
Mr. G. R, Forster ) 

VOL. III. 2L 
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collected js to be used for drifting purposes without endan- 
gering the life of any one. 

Figures 130 and 131 taken from G. R. Forster’s Transport- 
wesetP show the way in which the sluice gate of the Klorinsky 
dam in the Salzkammcrgut District is opened. 

By pressing down a pole (a) the lever ( 6 ) is forced up, 
releasing the stud (c) and enabling the ])ost {d), which has 
hitherto held the gate closed, to revolve in such a manner as to 
unlock the gate. The force of the water will then push the gate 
open. In order to prevent the gate being hurled against the 
side of the passage, the pivot on which it works is placed a 
short distance from the w.ill, so that, ivlulc the main body of the 
water rushes past one side of it, a certain amount also passes 
the other side, and causes the gate to open graduallj'. 


SECTION II,— WEIRS FOR THE CORRECTION OF 
mountain TORRENTS. 

§ 161 . In mountainous districts, which arc subject to heavy 
falls of rain, streams, which during the greater part of the year 
contain very little, if any, tvatcr, become transformed, during the 
season in which heavy falls of rain occur, into rushing torrents 
capable of doing an immense amount of damage, by cutting 
away their own beds, causing slips, and carrying stones, mud 
and other materials on to fl'® fertile plains below and trans- 
forming them into barren w'asles. 

The amount of damage done by such torrents depends upon 
a number of causes, among which the most important are the 
annual rainfall, the amount of forest and other vegetation 
on the area, and the nature of the geological formation. 

The more completely a hilly area is covered with well, 
stocked forest, especially if it is fire-protected and closed to 
grazing, the more slowly docs.the rain which falls on it find its 
way into the river beds, because the layer of humus which 

* Das forsilielie Transportweten von G. R, Forster. K. K. Forsttneister in Ginun. 
dcfij Viennaf 1885. Verlaf^ von Montz PcrlcS| 5 gs. 1x4 and i]5» 
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exists in such forests absorbs a large quantity of the rain and 
allows it to flow off gradually. The leaves of the trees break 
the fall of the rain and the roots bind the surface soil. Other 
thin!;s being equal, the flood level of streams in a well-wooded 
district will be considerably less than that of those in a treeless 
area: and in consequence, the power of the stream to do 
harm in the first instance is much less than in the second. The 
amount of rainfall being the same, the water reaches the 
river beds much more gradually when the hillsides are well 
clothed with vegetation than when they are bare, and brings 
much less soil with it ; the streams will also contain water for 
a longer period. But where the hill sides are bare, the 
water at once rushes down them, with the result that the 
streams come down as roaring torrents for a short time ; and 
the whole hillside is badly ravined. 

The actual amount of damage done depends very largely 
upon the geological formation. If the country is composed of 
hard rock, the damage done will be small. But if the area, 
through which the streams flow, consists of soft friable shale 
or pebble beds, the streams will rapidly cut ever deepening and 
widening channels, and will carry the loosened material into 
the plains below, where the bed of the stream often becomes 
raised above the surrounding country and may become a great 
source of danger. 

The capability of a stream for doing damage by cutting 
away its own bed, and carrying the loosened material into the 
plains or flat ground below, depends very largely ijpon the 
steepness of the river bed. Water which flows down a gentle 
slope, with a small velocity, can only carry a small quantity 
of solid matter with it in suspension, and that solid matter will 
be in a very finely divided state. The carrying power of water 
increases with its velocity, and this depends primarily on the 
steepness of the bed down which it flows ; consequently, if the 
slope of the' bed of the stream can be materially- decreased, its 
power of carrying stones or mud suspensioii' will be pro- 
portionately lessened. 


2L2 
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We cannot alter the nature of the strata through which a 
stream flows, but we can protect the catchment area of the 
stream, and the vegetation which exists on it ; and if the slopes 
are bare, we can take steps to reciothc them with forests. And 
we can, at the same time, by the introduction of weirs, which 
will cause the bed of the stream to silt up immediately behind 
them and will allow of the water flowing over them, reduce 
the actual slope of the bed of the streams and transform 
it into a scries of nearly level portions alternating with 
vertical falls which break the force of the stream. 

If the hill slopes arc afforested, the rain which falls finds its 
way much more gradually into the beds of the streams ; and by 
the conversion of the continuous and variable slope of the bed of 
the stream into a series of nearly level portions, alternating \vith 
vertical falls of varying heights, the water is deprived of its 
eroding and carrying power, and consequently of its power to 
do harm by cutting away its own bed and carrying the eroded 
material on to the fertile lands in the plains below. 

The final gradients of the corrected river bed should all have 
the same slope, i.c. the gradient at which the soil is no longer 
carried away by the water; it is waste of money to reduce the 
gradients below tins point, %vhile the object of the weirs is not 
fulfilled if the gradients arc steeper than this amount. 

The slope of the bed of the stream and its affluents may 
be decreased to such an extent that they. can no longer erode 
their bed and sides ; while as the slopes of the hills become well 
wooded, the intensity of the floods will be verj' materially 
decreased, and the joint effect of afforesting the areas and 
decreasing the slope of the bed of the stream will be to render 
the latter harmless. 

The weirs must be sufficiently strong to withstand the force 
of the stream in flood, carrying with it a considerable amount 
of solid matter in suspension. In many cases where the 
ground is unstable, the streams come down as moving masses of 
mud arid stones which push down or rise over any obstructions 
which are put in their way. The material thus brought down 



Ftstire 132 shovs diafframaitMlly the mtihod by -Jihich a mountain 
iorreni ts corrected by the construction of masonry, dry stone, vioodcn or 
brttsh'jiood weirs across its bed a, a are masonry weirs ; b, b either dry 
stone or wooden, and c, C| c brushwood ones. Vertical heights have been 
much exaggerated in order to make the diagram plain. The original bed 
of the stream is shown by a shaded line ; d, d are the deposits induced by the 
weirs which cause the gradient of the bed of the stream to be decreased. 

by the stream will be deposited behind such of the weirs as 
have withstood the force of the flood until the bed of the 
stream has a uniform slope from the foot of one weir to the 
top- of the weir next below it. When a complete series of 
weirs have been constructed, in accordance with a carefully 
•devised scheme, across the bed of the stream, the bed of 'th^'' 
torrent will he transformed into a series of gentle slopes' • 
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interrupted by vertical falls. The velocity of tlie stream will 
necessarily be very materially diminished and its power of 
eroding its own bed and cansing the sides of the valley to fall in 
will be to a very great extent taken away from it. 

When the scries of weirs is complete the flat portions be- 
tween them can be judiciously planted' up and the reclothing 
process gradually extended up both sides of the valley. It is 
very important that the reclothing of the area should be carried 
on at the same time as the bed of the torrent itself is being cor- 
rected, as the intensity of the floods will be decreased in pro- 
portion as the well-wooded area of the slopes of the valley is 
increased. First grass, then shrubs, and finally trees arc brought 
on to the area. 

§ 162. The nature of the weirs and the materials of which 
they are constructed will necessarily vary with the size of the 
stream and the character and extent of the rainfall. Gentle 
rain docs but little harm ; violent storms accompanied by very 
heavy rain are the most to be feared, since they cause extremely 
violent floods which, though of short duration, do a very 
great deal of harm, 

The weirs may be made of wooden posts and brushwood, 
poles laid horizontally, dry stone, or masonry. The smaller 
brushwood dams are frequently made of living branches, which 
sometimes take root and grow, thus obviating the necessity of 
repairs. Before any of the weirs arc constructed, a careful 
survey should be made of the bed of the stream and its branches, 
and a longitudinal section prepared of the bed of the main 
stream to be corrected. The number and position of the prin- 
cipal weirs is then determined on the ground, in order that 
the most favourable positions may be selected for their sites. 
The number, size and position of the principal weirs arc 
chosen so as to reduce the slope of the bed of the stream 
to such an extent as to render the water which flows down it 
incapable of doing harm. 

The correction of a torrent roust always begin at the top and 
progress downwards, so as to diminish the risk of damage to 
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the larger weirs which are necessary when the stream attains a 
fair size. 

Usually the principal weirs are constructed of masonrj'. ' 
They are placed at considerable distances apart, and between ‘ 
them weirs of a much less substantial nature are constructed 
in order still further to reduce the bed of the stream to a 
constant slope. 'I'he weirs will be constructed as funds are 
available, from the source downwards. It is very important that 
the small branches which flow into the mam stream should be 
corrected before the large weirs are formed, as, if all the 
sources of the side branches are fiKcd, the quantity of material 
which is brought down by them into the main stream will be 
very materially diminished. The fixing of the beds of the 
smaller streams costs very little, and, until they are rendered 
harmless, it will be very difficult to correct the main stream 
thoroughly. 

$ 163 . The necessity for the correction of the torrents in 
the French Alps was recognised early in the century just com- 
pleted, and works were begun in 1840 with a view to prevent- 
ing the torrents from continuing the work of destruction begun 
. by them. 

The torrents in the neighbourhood of Embrun and Barce- 
lonettc were visited by the author in 1687, and the information 
given .below is based on the notes then made, as well as on the 
report on a visit to torrent regions of the Hautes and Basses 
.Alps, written by Mr. E. McArthur Moir in 1880.* 

The weirs were at first built perpendicular to the direction 
of the stream, but they are now constructed so as to present a 
concave surface to the direction of the stream. 

Fascine Weirs, consisting of fascines (long faggots 

made of brushwood) supported by stout posts (French fasciit' 
age) driven into the ground, are used at the heads of ravines 
and side valleys where the flow of water is very small. The 

^ lieport of a visit to the Torient Regions of the Hautes and Basses Alps, and ako 
to Mount Psron, Toulon, by Mr. E.-.McA. Moir, Deputy Conservator of Forests, School 
Circle, N.-W. Provinces. 
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construction of a fascine weir is described by Mr. Moir as fol- 
lows : “ Rows of posts, generally of willow or of some oilier " 
“ species which takes root easily, are firmly driven into Ihc ’* 
•'ground about a yJird .npart. Behind, J.c. below these posts," 
are pl.iccd fascines made of small bnanches of trees, bound " 
" together into bundles of about 40 inches circumference and ” 
“ sufficiently long to stretch across the bed of the stream, ’’ 
" Willow brnnehrs arc generally used, but when these arc ” 
"scarce, the interior of the fascine is composed of any other” 
" kind of bnanches or bushes which may be available. After " 
"the posts have been driven in, and the ground behind, /.c, ” 
" below them, levelled, a line of willow (Safiv sp.) or alder” 
“{.•llntis glulinosa) cuttings is laid on the ground and" 
" covered with earth ; behind this line, a rough flooring, ’* 
" consisting of flat stones, is pul down to prevent the ” 
" water from undermining the structure ; on the upstream ” 
"side of this flooring and the cuttings, the first fas-” 
" cine is placed and firmly bound to the posts by means of ’’ 
"willow twigs. Above this fascine a second row of cuttings " 
" is laid and similarly backed with earth, and then another " 
" fascine is placed in position, and so on until the rct)vnred ” 
" height is obtained. The ends of the fascinc.s .arc firmly cm- ” 
"bedded in the banks of the stream on either side. The” 
" top of the structure should have a slightly concave form, being " 
" lowest at the centre. The number of fascines in a weir rarely ” 
" exceeds three. Earth or whatever materi.al may be avail- ” 
".Vole is then thrown behind this obstruction to .add to its” 
*' strength. The cuttings and the posts are intended to form ” 
" a living barrier across the ravine, but it is found in practice " 
"that the posts rarely take root except when the ground is " 
" very damp. Smaller weirs, consisting of one or two rows of '* 
" fascines, are similarly constructed in the smaller branches of " 
"the stream, except that the posts are sometimes driven*' 
" through them. As a rule, fascine weirs arc placed from 12 " 
"to 18 feet apart, but where the fall of the ground is very” 
" rapid, the distance between them is decreased to from 7 to” 
•'to feet.” 
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Rows of tnscincs are EOiticlimcs placed along the sides of «ii- 
stablc banks and pegged into them, seed being sown, or plants 
put in above them. Where the sides of the valley are very 
steep and the bed of the stream narrow, obstructions, consisting 
of posts driven into the ground, close to each other (French 
clayonKa^i't) with branches twined between them, are used 
instead of the fascine weirs described above, Tlicse weirs 
arc constructed of larch or poplar pole# about 10 feet (3 
metres) iong, driven into ditches dug ir the bed of the stream 
at interval# of 3 feet. The lowt r ends of the poles are 
charred, and the posts arc driven as (ar as possible into the 
bed of the stream, Branches of poplar .ind willow are inter- 
laced between the poles, and cuttings of the same species are 
introduced into the barrier, while the back of the structure is 
strengthened by the addition of earth and stones, so as to allow of 
an efilcient resist.mce being offered to the shock of the material 
first brought down by the torrent. If the weir withstands the 
first ma®'- ef mud and stones brought down by the stream, it 
■will in all probability be proof against all subsequent floods. 
The central portion of the weir is made lower than the sides, 
the posts being cut so that the slope from the sides down 
to the centre of the upper surface of the weir is 1 in 10. 

Obstacles, constructed as described above, arc introduced 
between the l.argcr and stronger masonry iveirs which arc 
conslrurted across the bed of the main stream, so as to still 
further reduce the slope of the bed of the stream between the 
adjoining masonry weirs, without unnecessarily increasing the 
number of the larger and more expensive masonry structures. 

Wooefeu wfiVs.— In the narrow gulleys of the torrent of 
VauchSrc.s, a new form of wooden weir has been constructed, 
which promises to give better results than those made of posts 
and interlaced branches. It consists of larch posts laid 
horizontally with their ends buried in the sides of the ravine. 
Four poles arc usually sufficient to form a weir, and the upper 
pole is cut {see figure 133) so as to form a trough, in which the 
water flows away. Holes arc made in the sides ol uie ravine to 
VOL III. 
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receive the ends of Ihe poles in such a way as to disturb the' 
earth above them as little as possible. 

Fig. 133. 



Figure 133 is nil elevation of a seopden wir used in the Vmichiro 
torrent, French Alps. The portions of the poles embedded in the sides of the 
ravine are dotted. {Seale 4 feetsns inch.) 

These weirs are placed so as to make the resulting slope of 
the bed of the stream a gradient of 12 per cent., or 6° 50'. The 
tops of the clayoiwagcs should be in one and the same str.iight 
line. 

Near Brienz in Switzerland, secondary weirs are made of 
sharp pointed posts, 5 or 6 feet long and 6 to 9 inches in 
diameter, driven into the bed of the stream by 2 or 4 men using 
a wooden ram similar to that described on page 129, § 113, 
"Volume II. 

The posts ar6 driven, as far as possible, into the bed 
of the stream which is thickly strewn with boulders, and 
branches are intertwined between the posts wliich are driven 
in at distances of 2 or 3 feet from each other. The posts at^ 
placed in lines straight across the bed of tlie stream, the 
distance between the lines of posts being from 20 to 50 feet. 
Intermediate rows of posts arc added where necessary. The 
slope of the bed of the stream has been reduced to 8" 50' (i5'5 
in 100), but this is still too steep and it is being further reduced 
by the addition of more lines of poles. Large masonry weirs 
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are built at suitable places of immense blocks of stone rolled 
down from the neighbouring hill-sides. The slope of the cone 
tie dejecthu formed by thestream has a gradient of from 5 to 6* 
(8'7 to io’5 in 100). 

Dry~rubl'ic rceirs . — Weirs constructed of dry-nibblc are 
used in the smaller valleys, where wood is not available. The 
dry*rubble weir.’ are placed onl}- in the sn-allcr ratines where 
the force of the torrent is not great. No mhert is left in them 
for tl’.c passage of water, as it can l.nu iis way through the 
interstices between the stones of wliicb iht\ .are made. These 
weirs present a concave surface to the dircctiun of the stream. 
The upper surface of the weir is ciip.sliapcd, the amount of 
depression at the middle i.s one-tenth of the u nkli (measured 
hori/ontvnlly) of the weir. The height and « nkh of these barriers 
vary with their position in the bed of the stream. The width 
of the weir at its upper surface should be h.alf its height. Some- 
times the upper hiyer of stones is set in mortar to strengthen 
the structure. 

The bed of the stream immediately below dry-rubbic weirs is 
paved with large stones in order to prevent the water whirl) 
falls over the weir from eroding the bed of the stream. 

Masonry vcirs , — Masonry weirs are constructed across the 
main bed of the torrent in places where great strength is 
necessary. 

The thickness of masonry weirs is considerably greater at 
the b.asc than that at the top, the up-strcani face of the weir is 
nearly vertical, while the other has a decided slope. The 
breadth of the weir half-way up is usually made about half its 
height. The top of the weir is usually made lower at the 
centre than at the sides, the amount of depression being, as. in 
the case of dry-rubble weirs, one-tenth of its width. 

The barriers present a concave surface to the direction of the 
stream. Tlie foundations of these weirs are (in France) always 
stepped into the solid rock, or, where this is not practicable 
fas is often the case in India), to a depth which is not affected 
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by the accior. of the stream in flood, and arc thrown across 
the bed of the stream where it is narrow . The of.rve given 
to the barrier against the direction of the stream is the same 
as would be given to lim soflit of a. bridge subtending the same 
chord. A culvert provided with a grating, consirtlng of wooden 
posts, is left in t}}>- wei.’" just st ifce level of the b^'d rr the itr''’am 
so as to provide a. passage for the \valer ordinarily urougb.t 
down by the stream, and at the samt- tinit; to lioid bad; the 
stones brought down when a flood cccurs. 

The b'-d of the stream imraediately bcloiv the v,-. ir is parcel 
with large blocks of stone, so as to prevent the stream from 
digging out its bed immcdiatelv' belon tiie we'r. and i!ia.< 
endangering its stability. This pavement is mrd- as long as 
the weir is high ft is g:vcn a gentle slope and t-r.ds ir a small 
masonry wall about -5 feet high. The foandatient ot this wall 
are of rubble masonry. The upper 3 feet of tlie wall is made of 
dressed stone. Ihe bed of the stream, between the foot of the 
weir and the small masonrv wall in which slie ^arge blocks of 
stone end, soon becomes liiled t:p with stones and mud brought 
down by the stream wren in flood. 

Masonry weir.s are sonint:ir.e« provided with ving wai's 
both up and doivn stream to furiher strengthen ibem. If a 
depression in the pavement {kept constantly full of ivaier) 
were made to receive th-; water whirli falfs over the weir, or 
finds its w.ay through, the cub’crt in it, as ;s done in (he case 
of small irrigation canals 1:1 India (jtir figure ipj, I'age 275) 
so that the water which passes over the W"ir might fall oc to a 
cushion of water, the damage done to tac pavenv r.t b.i’.ow tbi- 
weirs by the water which, rlows over !hem would be materially 
decreased. 

SECTION III.—SMALL WATER CHANNELS. 

5 IS^. It !«* sometimes ni'ces-a.~y lo construct smolf w.vtcr 
channels in order to lead water from a stream cr spring, cither 
to a dwelling-house for drinking or other purposes, or else to a 
nursery in order to supply the young seedlings with water in 
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the rainless seasons of the year. The total quantity of water 
required will never, under ordinary circumstances, be large, 
nevertheless the channel should be carefully designed in the 
first instance, so as to prevent its cutting away its bed, in 
consequence of an excessive gradient. Where the supply of 
water is only just sufiicient to meet the requirements of the 
case, the channel should be lined so as to prevent loss by 
percolation. 

5 165 . GR.tDinNT OF s:.!-\LL WATHR CHANsr.LS.—Tlic gradi- 
ent which should be given to a water channel depends upon the 
nature of the ground tluough which it passes, and also upon 
whether it is lined with masonry or brickwork or not. When 
the channel is simply dug in the earth, and is not lined in any 
W’ay, the gradient should not, as a rule, exceed .about 2 feet in a 
mile. This (all would give a velocity of about 3 feet per second 
to the water flowing down it. Where the channel is made in 
flat country, a fall of fi inches in a mile will be found sulhcient 
to allow of the water flowing properly. 

Whore the supply of water is small, the channels should be 
lined in order to prevent loss by percolation all along the 
channel. Where the channel is of a permanent character, it may 
be lined with masonry or brickwork ; but where it is of a 
temporary nature, it may consist of a wooden trough, placed 
either in the earth, or on supports, in order to obtain a suitable 
gradient. In Upper India, scmal {Bombax walabaricuni) forms 
good troughs for water. 

When a very small channel’ is lined with masonry, its 
gradient may be' almost anything, and if the supply of water is 
a very small one, it will probably' be best and cheapest to adopt 
whatever slope is found on the most direct line. A fall of J in 
too is a very good slope for small masonry-lined irrigation 
channels to carry a discharge of one cubic foot or less per 
second. For larger quantities .of water smaller slopes are 
better. Where the discharge is more than 10 cubic feet 

' air. C. E. Dupuis, F. C.H., ExccuUve Engineer, Public Works Department 
(Itriiration Branehh 
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per second, any slope exceeding i in i] 00 or 1 in 500 gives 
velocities causing excessive wear on the sides and base of the 
channel. 

In parts of Bengal. Assam and in Burma, whore large 
hollow bamboos arc easily obtained, and where only a small 
supply of water is required, it is brought long distances in 
bamboos. The gradient* given to such pipes will generally 
depend chiefly on the slope available, and i.s not of much consc* 
qucncc, so long as it is suflicicnl to cause the water to run with 
fair velocity. Tlie slope should not be less than 1 in 30 (about 
2I degrees) and may advantageously be much more. So long 
as the joints arc carefully made to prevent splashing out or 
leakage, the steeper the slope is the belter ; as the steeper the 
slope the greater the velocity of the water, and consequenliy the 
greater the discharge which can be obtained through a pipe 
of given section. 

Portions of (he culm are cut away at the nodes, to allow of 
the solid septa being removed, and any bodies that may fall 
into the channel being taken out. 

Where bamboos are not available, wooden channels, either 
triangular or rectangular in section, may be used instead. If it 
is not practicable to have the same gradient throughout the . 
whole length of the channel, the sectional area of those portions 
of the tiough which have a low gr.ndicnt should., be greater than 
that of the portions whose gradient is high, to allow the same 
volume of water 'being carried along the whole length of the 
channel and to avoid waste. The trough maj' be made in one 
continuous line; in which ease the joints between the sections 
must be so constructed as to avoid leakages, or else the end of 
the upper section should overlap that of the section immediately 
bclotv it. 

§ 166 . Falls in small water ciiANNELs^.—In hilly ground 
one of the chief diflicultics in constructing small water channels 
is not .to obtain sufficient slope for the flow of the water, but 

* Mr. C. E. Dupuis, F.C.H. 
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so to speak, to get rid of the surplus slope of the country over 
and above that necessary to produce the required flow. It is for 
this reason, almost as much as owing to the extreme porosity of 
the ground at the foot of large hills, that irrigation channel^ 
constructed in such situations, as for instance in the Dchra Dun 
l.*‘strict and Ttrai of the North-Western Provinces, are generally 
masonry-lined. 

If water channels in such situations were not masonr^'-lined 
or provided wit 3 ) f.alls, they* would rapidly degenerate into 
ravines, which tvonld widen and deepen, and draw in the adjacent 
drainage by l.iteral ravining, until they often get entirely beyond 
control and become very destructive. For small distributing 
canals in the alluvial soil of the plains a -slope of about i foot 
per mile has been found by experience to be the gradient most 
suitable for earth channels, and any slope in c.vccssof this is got 
rid of b)' building masonry falls .at conr-enient sites. The water 
failing by a vertical drop into a propcrlj* constructed cistern dis- 
poses of its surplus energy in the turmoil and churning of the 
W'atcrs produced ; the energy is actually converted into heal 
by internal friction, and the water thus deprived of its eroding 
power. 

(11 the gravelly soil of hilly districts, a much higher slope is 
permissible ; but i in 1,000 or 5 feet per mile is the most that 
can be safely given, even in small unlincd channels. By 
masonry-lining the channel, not only is much water saved by 
the prevention of loss by percolation, but a much steeper slope 
Can be advantageously^ adopted ; as the velocity permissible is 
much greater, and the greater the veiocity, the smaller the sec- 
tion of the channel required to yield a given volume of water, 
and, consequently, the cheaper will it be to make. A limit is, 
however, soon reached, even in masonry channels, at which 
the velocity becomes so great as to injure the work by scouring 
out themorUr joints and wearing away the bed by the drifting 
sand and gravel. 

Slopes of I in 100, 1 in 200, i in 400, and i in 800 hsive all 
been adopted in various parts of the masonry. lined channels of 
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the Dun canals for discharges of about 20 feet per second. 
For channels of this size 1 in 400 is no doubt quite steep 
enough, as the masonry cannot stand the excessive scouring 
action of the very high velocities induced by the steeper slopes. 
For small channels carrying discharges of i or 2 cubic feet 
per second, a slope of about 1 in 100 is best ; but in such chan- 
nels almost ail)’ slope may be given u ilhout harm, and, as noted 
above, it will probably be best to follow the slope of the land. 
For larger channels, when the slope of the land exceeds the 
limits given above, whether the channels are of earth or are 
masonry-lined, falls must be provided. In an earth channel 
the follow mg is a neat and substantial type of fall drawn for 
a chann< I of 3 feet bed width and a discharge of about to 
cubic feet per second with a vertical drop of 2 feel. 

Figures 134 to 137 show the construction of a two feet hall 
suitable for a small unlincd water channel. 

In constructing a fall of this kind, it is important to remem- 
ber that the earth-filling round the walls and the pitching 
above and below the fall arc nearly as important as the actual 
masonry in the fall itself. 

In masonry -lined channels of small section it is chc.njier, and 
on the whole, more satisfactory to make “ ogee ” falls or 
curved water-shoots ; only it must be remembered that these 
falls give an exceedingly high velocity to the ivater at their 
foot, and in consequence the whole shoot should be built of the 
best work with picked brick*- or squared stone, and fine joints, 
pointed, if possible, ^Yitb Portland cement, 

Fignre /.?,» is a hngUuiUnal section e/ ir.:fall. Fic^nre f.fj a flan of the 
same, Figt^re ijO n cross-scciton at A E, through the Masonry or bt ich-jiork 
portion of the fall just bclov the crest. Fi^.arr 137 a crosise-tiou at C D‘ 
through the aozm-strenm stone piichitig. In the iicotv figures: a F 
masonry or hriehviork in section ;h ih: same in plan or elevjiioi; ; c is 
stonc'pttching in plan or elevation ; d il.c sav.e in cress-section c is ike 
vnlined las: of the water channel ; ana the unlined sides of the same. 
Scale 5 feet = ; inch. (Designed and drawn by Mr. C. E. Dupuis.) 
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Fig. 13 S. 



steiton i b Hie lame in cUz-aiion ; C the zcater in t!:e .•luinnc!, 

A succession of small falls have been found by espericucc 
to be much better than a few large ones. The height of Ihc 
falls on small channels should not, as a rule, exceed 2 fect, 
and a fall should be introduced as often as the nature of the 
ground requires one. 

$167. CONSTHUCTION OF SMALL WATER CHANNELS.'— In 
designing any such smalt water channels as may be necessary 
in Forest engineering, the first point to be dctermiiscd is the 
amount of water available, and if this >.« in excess of the tiis. 
charge required or not. 

If the whole supply available can be profitably utilised, .i 
few discharge observations should be taken of tl;c .stream or 
other source of supply in the dry* season of the year, or some 
sort of idea arrived at by loc.al enquiry of what it is at such 
times. 

The channel should then be designed to carry the largest 
supply likely to be available in the stream or spring, when the 
water is required for irrigation or other purposes. It is a 
'useless, waste of money to make the channel larger than is 
necessary, and moreover the capacity of a small channel is 
very easily increased, if afterwards the supply turns out better 
than was anticipated j but this seldom happens. 


• Ml. C.E. Dupuis, F.C.U. 
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If there is an ample supply of water in the stream or other 
source, a liberal view of the quantity of water required should 
be taken, and the channel designed accordingly. 

A continuous discharge of 1 cubic foot per second issuflicient 
for the irrigation of about 20 acres of rice, or 50 acres of rabi 
crops, and one*l\vcnlicth part of this is amply sufficient for the 
drinking and washing requirements of a very large communitj’. 

One cubic foot per second is sufficient to give the liberal 
allowance of 50 gallons per head per day to a population of over 
20,000 people. These facts are given to show what an 
extremely small continuous supply of water suffices for domestic 
purposes. If required for seedling plantations, i cubic foot per 
second could probably irrigate at least as much as it could if 
under rice, or say 20 acres. 

If the available supply be in excess of the requirements, and 
if the ground be fairly flat, it will be cheaper to make an earthen 
channel with masonry-Vmed falls where necessary, to keep the 
gradient low ; as the loss by percolation will in this case not be 
’of much con.scqucnce. 

*A channel of 2 feet bed, with i to i side slopes and 
z feet deep with a bed slope of 2 feet per mile, with 2 feet falls 
as required, would be very suitable for any discharge (volume 
of flow) from i to 3 or 4 cubic feet per second. 

If the available supply be small, or the ground steep, it will 
probably be better to make a masonry>lincd cbannel. The fol- 
lowing table shows the approximate sections of channel in square 
feet required for different slopes and discharges 
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The above table shows that a channel of a section of half a 
square foot will suffice to carry a discharge of from i to 4 cubic 
feet per second according as (he bed slope varies from 1 in 400 
to 1 in 50. A larger section than this will seldom be necessary 
in the class of works under consideration. 

Typical sections for channels of various dimensions are 
shown in the following figures 


Fig. 139. 



Figure tgg is <i type eross-seeiion through a chanfifi Ifned with eonereie, 
the area o/vihich is o'Sg. square feet. 


Fig. 140. 




Figures t^o io 143 art type sections 0/ small brieh-lined mater channels 
•f different superficial areas. Scale = -jV (drawn by Mr. C. E. Dupuis). 
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For very small sections, brickwork channels are decidedly 
preferable. If bricks arc expensive or diflicult to obtain, con* 
Crete can be substituted, but it is not so durable. For larger 
sections, boulder-masonry or brickwork are best, whichever is 
cheaper; brickwork is always the more durable of the two. 
Where the water channel is of a temporary nature, and wooden 
troughs are used, they may be hollowed out of small trees, or else 
may be constructed of planks nailed together. The objection to 
water channels made of planks is that they are not water-tight 
unless kept permanently wet, and arc less durable than masonry 
or brickwork channels ; but on the other hand they are very 
much cheaper to construct and stop the percolation of water 
through the sides of the channel ; but will leak at the joints 
between the sides and base and between the different sections of 
the troughs themselves. This leakage is most important when, as 
is so often the case, the supply of water is very small, and it 
has to be economized as raueh as possible. A well-laid line 
of large hollow bamboos is very much more durable and prefer- 
able in every way to a wooden lining for a channel to carry a 
small supply of water, when they can be obtained cheaply. 
Channels for the supply of w'ater to permanent nurseries should 
be lined with bricks or masonry. 

SECTION IV,— PROTECTION OF RIVER BANKS. 

§ 168 . The banks of rivers, which are being cut away, may 
be protected — 

(1) by strengthening directly that portion of the bank 

which has been cut aw-ay, or is in danger of being 
cut away, sufficiently to withstand the force of 
the current to which it is exposed ; or 

(2) by diverting the current of the stream from that 

portion of the bank which is being, eroded, by 
building out protective embankments {spurs) into 
the bed of the stream. 

Where the current of the stream is slow, the planting of 
grass, etc,, along the side which it is intended to protect may 
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strengthen the bank sufficiently, when it is thoroughly establish- 
ed to divert the current and so protect the threatened bank. 

In the first case, only the portion of the river bank 
which is actually being cut away is protected ; in the 
second, the current is deflected more or less from its ori- 
ginal course, and may he thrown against the opposite bank if 
too much resistance is offered to its flow. 

The direct protection of the banks of rivers is, as a rule, 
more expensive than the diversion of the stream from the 
threatened portion of the bank by building out spurs into its 
bed ; but in some cases, where the stream is a large one, it 
will often be found impracticable to dhert the stream, and, in 
that case, direct protection must be resorted to. 

Where there is a danger of throwing the current on to the 
opposite bank of the stream, it will generally be advisable to 
adopt direct protective works. 

§169. Direct protective works. — The nature of the 
materials used to protect the banks of a stream or river directly 
depend upon the size and character of the stream and its bank, 
and upon what materials are available locally. If the erosion 
takes place above the ordinary -water-level and the current of 
the stream is sluggish, fascines made of brushwood and pegf ed 
into the banks will usually be sufficient. 

Where we have to protect the bank of a mountain torrent, 
the protective works must be of a more substantial character. 
The threatened bank may be protected by driving stakes 
into the bed of the stream at the place where it is being cut 
away, and intertwining branches of trees between the posts. 
The posts should be driven to a depth of five or six feet into the 
bed of the stream, in order to prevent their being undermined. 
If stronger protective works are required, the river bank may be 
faced with large stones. The dry stone wall thus formed may 
be strengthened by the addition of a wooden framing intro- 
duced into it and well embedded in the ground, so as to protect 
it from the force of the current, and to bind it longitudinally 
and transversely. 
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When the current of a stream in flood sets against a part 
of the bank that must be protected, lines of very large blocks 
of stone or concrete should be constructed at the foot of the 
threatened portion : a few very large and heavy blocks will 
afford a much more efficient protection than a large number of 
small ones^ since the force of the stream^ which is sufficient to 
move the smaller blocks bodily away, will be powerless agains- 
very large blocks, which are too heavy to be moved away bodily. 

Where large stones are not available, ertbwork facings may 
be substituted for them in localities where wood is plentiful. 
The cribwork facing consists essentially of a \vooden frame- 
work which is filled in with stones. The base of the cribwork 
facing will, similarly to the sides, be constructed of straight 
poles laid parallel to the direction of the length of the facing 
and supported by and nailed to the transverse poles which are 
placed at intervals to strengthen the structure. The largest 
stones that are available should be used for filling up the 
interior of this framework, and the horizontal poles, of which 
the framework is composed, should be so close together that 
the stones cannot be forced out between them. The upright 
posts to which the horizontal poles are fastened should be 
buried deeply in the bed of the stream itself if practicable 
so as to prevent the structure from being undermined and 
carried away. If the construction is undermined, the wooden 
poles at the base will prevent the stones from falling out, 
and the structure will, if the framework remains intact, sink as 
a whole. The method in which cribwork. is constructed. will 
be fully discussed when the cribwork spurs shown in Figures 
147, 148 and 149, page 292, are being described. 

The disadvantage of cribwork spurs is that they are not 
durable ; their durability depends upon that of the ^yood used 
in their construction, 

§ 170 » When the bank of a stream has been breached or much 
weakened, and it may be necessary' to strengthen it sufficiently to 
withstand the force of the stream in flood, as, for example,- when 
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the safet}’ of some buildings or other structures depends upon 
the bank of the stream being maintained intact. In this case 
it may be necessary to construct a strong dry-rubble dam in the 
breach, when the largest available stones should be used, the 
larger and heavier ones being placed at the base of the dam. 
The width of the base should be much more than that of the top 
of the dam. The face of the dam towards the stream should be 
given a batter of i in 4, the other side may have a much more 
gentle slope, so as to give the dam the required width at the 
base. If the dam is made of dry-rabble, the structure can be 
considerably strengthened by the introduction of wooden beams. 
Some of these should be built into the face of the wall, placed 
upright, and buried three or four feet in the bed of the stream ; 
others framed into these maj- be placed horizontally, some 
parallel to the face of the wall, and others at right angles to it, 
going right through the structure. Wood being much more 
elastic than stone affords a more efficient protection against the 
stones and other material brought down by the stream when 
in flood and hurled against the dam. 

The construction of a dry-rubble dam 40 feet long placed 
in a breach made in the bank of the Bhagiar stream (faunsar 
Forest 'Division) by the great flood of the 9th August 1889 is 
shown in figure 144. The stream threatened to flow through 
the breach and endanger the existence of a forest rest-house, 
and also' the anchorage of the suspension bridge across the 
Tons, so that it was absolutely necessary to keep the stream 
in its original channel. 

The dam w'as made chiefly of the boulders brought down by 
the flood, the largest stones were placed in the lower portions 
and face of the structure, and the smaller stones were placed in 
the interior and at the back of the dam. The dam is still (1895) 
in good -condition and has efficiently protected the rest-house 
and the suspension bridge. 

§ 171 . Indirect protection of river banks.— Direct 
protection of river banks is necessarily more expensive than 
indirect protection, and is consequently only used when the 
■VOL.-III. . 2 O 
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Fig. 144. 



Figure 114 eross-scc/ion of tic Thadtdr dam ; a b. is a fart of the 
bed of the stream s b c. 0/ the ground surface of the breach in the bank of the 
stream. The logs d, e, f, all 1 foot in diameltr, which tie the structure 
together, are shown in dotted lines. {Sealed feet = t inch.) 

indirect mclbods of protecting the river banks cannot safely 
be adopted. A river bank maybe protected indirectly by means 
of sfurs built out at an angle with the bank of the stream, in 
order to divert the current of the stream away from the bank 
which is being eroded, and thus to prevent its being cut further 
away, A spur is the name given to the obstruction which is 
built out from the bank of the river to be protected into 
the bed of the stream, in order to alter the direction of the 
set of the current. This obstruction may be constructed, 
according to circumstances, of earth, earth faced with brushwood, 
wood, cribwork, dry-rubble, blocks of concrete or masonry. 
The nature of the materials used in the construction of spurs 
depends upon what are available near by, the size of the stream 
and the velocity of its current when in flood and the length 
of time for which the spurs are required. In the case of small 
or sluggish rivers, spurs may be constructed pf two qr 
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more rows of posts between which brushwood is intertwined, 
the space between the lines of bruslnvood being filled in with 
earth or stone. In the plains, where the fall of the bed of 
streams is very slight and its velocit)' consequently low, spurs 
ma3* be made of earth, faced, if practicable, with flat stones ; or 
brushwood may be pegged into the face of the spur exposed to 
the force of the current. 

In the plains where large bamboos arc plentiful, they may 
be used instead of timber or brushwood. Excellent spurs can be 
made of them, the bamboos being used ns poles and also 
flattened out and plaited into rough mats. 

In the case of streams and rivers in mountainous districts, 
where the fall in the bed of the streams is very much more than 
is the case of streams in the plains, the spurs must be of a 
more substantial nature in order to withstand the greater force 
exerted on them by the stream, ow'ing to its increased velocity 
and its more confined channel. 

It is most important that all spurs built in dry river beds 
subject to floods (except tbosc made of earth) should have good 
foundations, carried down several feet below the bed of the 
stream, to prevent their being undermined by the force 
of the current and subsequently carried away. In the case of 
large masonry spurs, the nose would be much strengthened if 
founded on a small well 5 to 10 feet deep and filled in with 
shingle or cheap concrete. The weakest part of the spur is 
the up-slrcam corner of its end, as this is exposed to the full 
force of the current, and special care should be taken to make 
this portion of the spur sufficiently strong. In the case of spurs 
made of cribwork, a toe of masonry is often added at the up- 
stream corner of the end of the spur to prevent its being 
undermined and the stability of the whole spur in consequence 
endangered. A spur will protect the bank of a stream for a 
length of seven limes the distance of the end of the spur from the 
bank. This distance is measured at right angles to the bank of 
the stream, and not in the direction of the spur itself. Of this 
length, four times the perpendicular distance of the end of the 

2 0 2 
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spur from the bank lies below and three times this distance 
above the site of the spur itself. The more perpendicularly 
the spur is placed to the bank of tlie stream, the greater 
will be the length of the bank protected, and also the greater 
the force exerted by the stream on the spur, and conse> 
qucntly the greater the danger of its being destroyed. 

§ 172 . Until quite recent years it was considered inadvisable 
to make the inclination of the spur to the direction of the current 
more than 45“ and it was generally made considerably less. 
The reason given being that, if the spur was built out at right 
angles to the current of the stream, it would not be able to stand 
the force of the current and would be carried away bodily by 
the first heavy flood. 

The experience gained by the Irrigation Branch of the Public 
Works Department in the plains of Northern India has, how* 
ever, led them now to construct the spurs at right angles to the 
bank to be protected ; or, if the bank is curved, radially to the 
cun’C. 

They have found that if the spurs arc inclined otherwise 
than at right angles to the current of the stream, the force 
of the current is not wholly checked, its direction is changed 
and the current runs down the side of the spur and under- 
mines and destroys its nose. Whereas, if the spur is placed 
directly across the current, the velocity of the stream is 
effectually checked ; there is much less tendency to under* 
mine and carry away the nose of the spur ; a slack water is- 
formed behind the spur, and the material brought down bj' the 
stream is at once deposited there and materially strengthens 
the structure. In consequence of this recent experience, the 
spurs now built by the Irrigation Department to train rivers are 
now built at right angles to the direction of the current of the 
stream in flood, and the old plan of giving the spur an inclina- 
tion to the direction of the current of less than 45*’ has been 
abandoned. 
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When spurs are built at right angles to the current of the 
stream in flood, it is absolutely necessary that they should be 
made sufflcicntly strong to withstand the force of the stream. 
They arc necessarily shorter— in some cases very considerably 
so — than the inclined spurs, and a shorter total length of 
spur will be required to protect a stretch of river bank than if 
the spurs were inclined at a small angle to the current. In this 
case it is not necessary to construct a spur of the same strength 
throughout its whole length. That portion of the spur which is 
acted upon by the stream must be made very strong ; but the 
■ portion of the spur which connects the nose end with the 
bank, and is not directly acted upon by the current of the 
stream, may be made of a very much less substantial nature. 

§ 173. In consiructingspurs it is alwaj's necessary to bear in 
mind that the}' practically always fail in one way, and in oneway 
only j namely, by the undermining and carrying aw.iy of the 
nose — so long as the nose stands firm, a spur will seldom fail 
further back. In fact, a spur is as strong to resist floods .is. its 
nose is to resist the undermining effect of the scour to which it 
is exposed, and no stronger. Since the scouring action to which 
the noses of spurs arc exposed is much greater in the case of 
spurs inclined at a small angle than in the case of those placed 
directly across the current, the latter type has a distinct 
advantage over the former. 

Care should be taken that the top of the spurs should be 
well above the surface of the stream in flood. A number of 
short spurs will protect the bank of a river much more cfTcctu- 
ally than a few long ones, and there is much less danger of 
their being carried away. Again, the effect of several short 
spurs would be to protect the bank of the stream efficiently 
without deflecting the course of the stream to any great extent ; 
whereas the presence of a few long spurs, if they stood, would 
be to turn the direction of the current materially, and possibly 
to throw it on to the other bank of the stream to such rn 
' extent as to endanger it. 
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The length from the nose, for which the spurs must be made 
very strong, depends upon the distance between the spurs thcm> 
selves, and this in its turn upon the width of the stream. The 
distance between the spurs should be equal to the width of the 
stream. When the spurs arc placed at right angles to the current, 
each spur may be considered to be unprotected for a distance 
back from its nose equal to about one-fourth of the distance 
between the spurs, and for that distance should be made suffi- 
ciently strong to resist of itself the force of the stream in flood. 
The spurs should always be placed a little closer together than 
appears necessarj’ in order to ensure the efficient protection 
of the bank. Further back the spur need not be so strong, as 
it is more or less protected by the spur above. Generally a 
strong bank of shingle and boulders (or sand protected on 
the surface if the bed is sandy) connecting the nose with the 
high bank of the river will be sufficient to prevent the water 
cutting behind the nose and outflanking the work. 

§ 174 . An average case for ordinary torrent training would be 
the case of a torrent loo (eet wide in a soil composed of shingle 
and boulders, trained by spurs of shingle and boulders, with 
noses of cribs filled with boulders. In this case the spurs 
would be about lOo feet apart and the spur noses would con- 
sist of 3 cribs each lo feet long, the extreme end being further 
strengthened by a footing of masonry or, if need be, founded 
on a well filled in with shingle or cheap concrete. 

Fig. 145 represents a typical case of threatened damage to 
a road by the cutting away of its banks by a river, and illustrates 
the manner in which such damage maybe averted. The river 
has for some reason made a he.-ivy set on its right bank, at the 
same time shoaling up its left side, and is rapidly eating into and 
cutting away the bank and endangering the road. 

In such a case it is generally best to have a plan of the site 
made on the largest convenient scale. Then lay down oh the 
plan a line (either straight or curved) showing the position to 
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Figure 14s sheets a lypicsl exttnple of the troy in '.nUich ipurs 
s^'oiild Ic built out from the h ink cf a stream so ns to ejffteicntlv protect the 
bank srhieh is being cut a'.eaj- by a stream tit such a seny as to endanger the 
se/elyofat: existing read. The dotiet hue a, a, a sftosvs the distance to 
xehish it has been decided to protect the hank j b,b, b, b, b are spurs / of these 
spurs the portions c, c, c, c, c art made suffieientti/ strong to resist bv 
themselves the force of the current, and the portions d, d, d are constructed 
of less strong materials. The arrorcs show the direction of the current 
(dravin and designed by Hr. C. E. Dupuis). 

wliidi the bank of tlic river at the piacc wJiere it is being cut 
away can be, and ought to be, restricted. This line should be 
fixed with regard to the general course of tlic river above and 
below this place and the natural width of the channel. Care 
must be taken not to contract the bed in such a way as to inter- 
fere with its normal flow. A scries of radial spurs should then be 
run out from the high bank of the stream to this required line 
at a distance apart equal to the width of the torrent to be 
trained. The nature of the different portions of these spurs 
has already been discussed {see para. 171, page 281). 

§ 175 ' An example of spurs inclined to the current of the 
stream at an angle less than 45° is shown in figure 146, which 
fs a plan of part of the river training works on the River Tonse, 
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where it crosses the 'Dchra-Rampur Mandi Road in the Dchra 
Oun District. These protective works were constructed in 
1 888 , to protect the approaches to the new bridge, which had 
been erected to take the place of that carried aw’ay during the 
preceding rains. 

Tlje old bridge was entirely destroyed and the torrent broke 
through its right bank. -This accounts for the extra strength 
of the protective works on this bank of the stream. The space 
between the cribwork spurs was pitched with boulders so as to 
give them additional strength. 

Tiie result of these training works has been most satisfac- 
tory, the large deposit of boulders has been to a great extent 
cut away and the stream now flows directly Tinder the bridge 
and shows no special tendency to cut away either of its banks. 

§ 176. Construction of spurs m dry river beds.— In 
India, so far as forest Tvorks are concerned, many of the 
streams which require to be trained, either -to protect 
some building, or to keep a stream in its proper channel,' so 
that it may flow under, without endangering the st.ability of, a 
bridge thrown across it, are nearly, if not quite, dry during the 
greater part of the year ; and it is only when they are swollen 
by the heavy fall of rain in the monsoon that they become at all 
dangerous. Consequently, the necessary protective works can 
-usually be constructed when there is no water, or only a very 
little, in the bed of the stream itself. In constructing spurs for 
the protection of the banks of a stream, we should remember 
that we only want to protect the bank which is threatened, and 
to keep the stream in its present course ; and that in conse- 
quence the spurs constructed, should be sufficiently large and 
strong to effect the complete protection of the bank without 
deflecting -the course of the stream more than is necessary. 
If the spurs arc longer than is necessary for the actual protec- 
tion of the bank, they will probably deflect the current of the 
-stream in such a manner as tp-cause it to cut away the opposite 
bank, and thus aggravate rather than relieve the danger. 




5cale 44“iMitE. 


Figure 146 is a plan of ihe hriige onihe Dehra Rampur-Manix road 
over the Tense torrent. The remains of the old bridge aro shown above the 
site of the present one. a, a, a, a are cribworh spurs built out into the beu 
of the stream to protect the banks. A pitching of boulders has been placed 
between the spurs in order to further strengthen the protective works. 

VOL. III. ? P 
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Fascine spurs . — Where the stream is a small one, or the 
current inconsiderable, an clficicnt spur may be constructed by 
driving two or three rows of posts into the river bed at suitable 
intervals and intertwining them with brushwood. The spurs, 
if they stand, by checking the velocity of the stream, will induce 
the formation of deposits on either side of them, and so further 
increase the protection afforded by them to the bank of the 
stream. 

Where single rows of posts are not sufficiently strong to 
withstand the force of the current, a double row of posts 
should be used, and the space between them filled in with brush- 
wood fascines, closely packed togellier and well trodden down. 
The top bundles should be tightly bound down by strong ropes 
tied from one row of piles to the other across the fascines.' 

Sionc spurs.— Wh&re stone is abundant and available at a 
cheap rate, it is generally the best material for the construc- 
tion of spvirs. The largest stones should be used for the lower 
portions of the spurs and for facing the side which is exposed 
to the action of the stream. The base of the spur should be 
made a few feet tvidcr than twice its height ; since the spur 
need not be more than a tew feet wide at the top, and the angle 
of repose for stone is greater than 45 degrees. 

Stone spurs may be constructed of dry-rubble or masonry, or 
both combined. That portion of the spur which is exposed to 
the full force of the flood should be made of masonry, while 
the portion which is but rarely affected by floods may be made, 
for the sake of economy, of dry-rubble. 

The spurs used for training the Rani Rau above its 
passage over the Ganges canal, near Hardwar, were constructed 
chiefly of dry-rubble. The up-stream corner of the ends of the 
spuis were strengthened by the addition of two masonry walls 
constructed so as to protect the corner of the spur and to 
induce a deposit of sand near it. 

Spurs constructed entirely of masonry are neces-sarily 
expensive, and will only be required when a large stream, which 
is liable to heavy floods, has to be trained. 
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Crih’t'^rk spurs . — Large angular stone; arc required foi I'nc 
ronslrurtion of spur? made of stone only, but where such stones 
cannot i '' obtained, fairly strong spurs may be con-^tructecl 
of Vi-or)t!cn frames filled with round stones. Tlie wood' n 
framework prevents the stones from bi-ing carried away by the 
force of the stream, while the stones render the con (ruction 
loo heav}’ t.o h? removed hr-dlh by tin; stream. The wooden 
framework i.e made up of a sfrk? of straight liorirontal poles 
laid alternately lengthwise (c) rnd cros.'wise (/di figs. 147 
and 14S, page 292, and notched, as well as pinned or nailed 
together. TIjc liorirontal poles are fastened at intervals to 
large poles (r), and placed on their inner side either upright or 
slanting, as the cribwork is rectangular or traperoidal in section, 
and embedded if pO'sible to a deplli of several feel in the bed 
of the stream ; the br.s'i of the framework is made of poles d, d, 
parallel to the length of the spur and fastened to the cross 
pieces [e) which are placed at intervals to strengthen the 
structure. 

The timber used for the constniclion pf the cribs shown 
in figures 147, 14S and 149 is sAI poles 10 or la feet long and 
from 5 to fi inches in diameter. The slanting {d d) posts are 
a little thicker. All cross and longitudinal poles of timber arc 
inside the uprighis and arc fastened to them with twisted spikes. 
The longitudinal poles are fastened to the cross-plcccs by g 
inch spikes. The cribs arc sunk from i to 2 feel below the 
torrent bed to give them a firm footing. The sections of which 
the spur is made up are spiked to each other and also lashed 
together with wire. The heel crib (the one nearest the bank) 
is tongued into the bank and the excavation made to receive 
the crib is filled back with boulders, while some boulder pitch- 
ing is put in at the corners where the spur cuts the bank to pre- 
vent it being outflanked. 

The poles laid horizontally must be straight, so that the 
distance between them may be constant, in order to allow of 
small stones being used to fill them up with. The distance 
between the poles laid horizontally is regulated by the size of 
the stones procurable. 


Sf P 2 
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FiC. 149. 



Figure 141 iio» eni eleveilen ef a erihuserh spur fdlti viith beuUtrs, 
as used at ffarimir in cenmctien mtk the litadverhs ef the Upper Gangia 
canal, a, a, a are the herieental petes sehieh farm the top and sides, and 
d,d,^^en sehieh farm the base ef the crib. b,h,t> are the herieental peles 
laid erossmse to the length of the spur, c, c are the large petes to eehteh 
h,b,h are fastened. Scale 5 feet ess inch (dramn by Hr. W.R. Williams, 
P.W.D.). 

Figure r^S is a side eleration ef part of the same spur, the letters used 
being the same at in figure 14$. Seale gfett = l inch fdraan by Mr. IF, R. 
Williams, P. W. D.). 

Figure 14^ is a sieleton plan ef a whole spur, shewing the direetien 
which it makes ie the bank, a is the top, b, b the sloping stirfaees of the 
cribs, e is the heel erib, i, d the boulder pitching. The arrows show the 
direction of the current. Seals 30 feet s= / I'we/i (drawn by Mr, W. R. 
Williams, P. W. D.). 
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The base of horizontal poles is very essential to a cribwork 
structure under all conditions. If the spur has no such 
base, a little scour along one side or the end would make a 
hole through which the stones would escape in detail ; and 
without its stone filling a crib is of very little use. Cribs with- 
out bottoms are all very well for works not exposed to much 
scouti but they arc not suitable for a work of a permanent 
nature. A crib should be as nearly as possible equivalent to a 
huge stone capable of sinking bodily nithout fracture, if under- 
mined. -The whole strength of a crib lies in the extent to 
which it can stand being knocked about without allowing its 
stones to escape. 

The slanting {c c) posts should be buried where practic- 
able from one-third to one-half of their length in the bed of the 
stream, and the horizontal poles should be carried down 2 or 3 
feet below the bed of the stream, in order to prevent the struc- 
ture from being undermined. The closer together the upright 
or slanting poles are placed the stificr and stronger will be the 
construction. 

The upright or slanting members of the wooden framework 
should not be necessarily arranged at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the spur, but if the spur is inclined at a small angle to 
the bank they should be placed in the direction of the current 
of the stream which will impinge on the spur. If this is done, 
the strength of the structure will be much greater than if they are 
placed at right angles to the length of the spur, as the uprights, 
as far as the direction of the stream is concerned, will be one 
behind the other and will support each other. The dimensions 
of the wooden framework depend upon the force which 
it is required to resist. The cross-section of the spur may be 
either triangular or trapezoidal. The former shape is usually 
preferable, as it requires a smaller volume of stones, but where 
great strength is required, the latter shape should be adopted. 

§ 177 . The construction of spurs in running water.— 
It may be necessary to construct spurs in a running stream in 
order to protect a bank which is being cut away, or one which 
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is tlirealenctl ; though, as a rule, in India it is possible to con- 
struct protective spurs at those seasons of the year when the 
rivers arc low. Such spurs may be made of fascines, cribwork, 
or masonry on a foundation of large blocks of concrete which 
arc too large for the stream lo carry away. 

Fascine Successful spurs have been made both in 

Europe and America of bundles of brushwood (fascines). The 
spurs arc composed of brushwood made up into fascines and 
lied together so as to form a raft. The size of the raft thus' 
formed depends upon that of the required spur. The rafts arc 
tisually jibout 3 feet thick. The raft is floated on to the site 
of the proposed spur, anchored and sunk by placing stones, clay, 
or sandbags on it. The lower layers of brushwood may be pegged 
down by long stakes driven into the river bed before the upper 
ones arc added. More brushwood rafts are floated into position 
and sunk in a similar way until the spur is brought above the 
surface of the w'atcr. The top of the spur should be capped with 
a layer of broken stone, 12 feet wide and 3 feet thick. In 
' America, spurs 50 or 60 feet wide and 30 feet high, and as much 
as half a mile long, have been constructed in this manner. 
Fascine spurs are not suitable for streams with a swift current. 

Cribseork spurs m.ay be constructed in water. The 
wooden framework is put together on the banks of the stream 
and filled with stones sufficiently to allow of its floating horizon- 
tally. The frameworks are then floated in succession to the site 
of the proposed spur and sunk by completely filling them with 
stones. The frameworks are anchored when they are in the 
correct position in order to prevent their being carried down-' 
stream before they are sunk. The different sections of the 
spur are often well roped together with cheap rope, or fastened 
firmly to each other with a few strands of telegraph wire. 

Masonry spurs . — Where the current is strong and it is neces- 
sary to prevent the stream from cutting away its banks, masonry 
spurs m.ay be necessary. Heavy blocks of concrete, usually of 
a rectangular form, are made and placed on the site of the 
spur until the piled up blocks are slightly above the surface of 
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the stream at its cold weather level. When these blocks have 
settled, a masonry spur is constructed on them and carried up 
suiticientiyhigh lo be above the level of the river when in flood. 

§ 17 S. Protection of roads crossing river ueds.— In 
Northern India many forest export roads are taken across 
river beds which are only a few feet below the level of the roa«l 
itself. These river beds only contmi a con.siderablc volume of 
'water, as a rule, during the rainy season, and then only after 
heavy falls of rain. At other times of the year they contain very 
little, if any, ^Yaler. The roads which cross them are only used 
for the export of forest produce during the cold we.nthcr, when 
the river beds are for the most part practically dry. A track 
across the bed of the stream is made passable for carts after the 
close of the rainy season, and is kept passable until the end of 
the export season, Cuttings arc made from the level of the 
road on the top of the bank down to the bed of the stream, so 
as to miake the line passable for cart IrafTic. The gradient of the 
road in these cuttings should not exceed i in 15 or about 3° 50'. 
The set of the stream, when in flood, will generally be against one 
or other of its banks, and will cut back a part of the road annu- 
ally, In order to avoid repairing the foot of Ihe cutting annu- 
ally, which, in the case of a high bank, may be considerable, 
it will be in many cases cheaper to protect tlie road- 
crossing by the construction of a short spur above; or, if 
accessary, above and below the road, where it enters the bed 
of the stream. Two or three short spurs arc more likely to 
rrithstand the force of the current than one long one. Where 
it isl found that the construction of one spur on the up-stream 
side of the road does not efliciently protect the whole width of 
the ro.id, a second small spur should be made on the down- 
stream side of the road as well. Whether it is cheaper to con- 
struct spurs in order to protect the cutting or to repair the road 
annually, is 3 matter which must be decided locally in each case. 

The nature of the spur will depend entirely on the strength 
of the current during the rainy season and the mate.rials avail- 
able locally. 
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^ 179 - Introductorv.— I t is mo-st important that all Gov- 
ernment forests should be properly demarcatnl : and that the 
boundaries siiould not only be marked on maps, but .should be 
clearly shown on the greuad in such a way that there can be no 
doubt about thensj while the records ot the boundary should be 
kept in a sirnp’e rsod intelligible manner, #o that in case of 
doubt or dispute it can be laid out again. 

Unless the faound.ories of Government forc-sts are properlv 
demarcated in the first instance, and subsetiuently efficiently 
.maintained, disputes are always l.able to arise, which often 
result in the loss of portions of valuable forest. A careless demar- 
cation of the boundary of ?. forest and a slo\enly compilation of 
the boundary records cannot be too strongly condemned. The 
actual methods of demarcation to be adopted will necessarily 
vary considerably under the existing circumstances in different 
parts of India, but the principles upon which the demarcation 
itself is based will remain much the same everywhere. The 
method of demarcation which is adopted will depend upon the 
physical nature of the ground ; upon the climate, more especially 
as regards heat and rain ; upon the nature of the materials avail- 
able for the construction of boundary marks ; upon the character 
of the forest growth on the area; upon the condition of the 
surrounding country, whether it is higlily cultivated or not; and 
finally upon the value of the forest itself and the intensity of 
the working to which it is intended to be subjected. 

' Omitting the legal formalities which are necessary under 
the different Forest Acts, before a permanent forest estate can 
be formed, the process of demarcation as an engineering ques- 
tion may be considered under the following heads 

{i) Preliminary selection and delimitation of the area. 

(2) The laying down of the settled boundat) and clear- 

ing of the boundary line or ride. 

(3) The erection of boundary marks and survey. 

(4) The preparation of boundary records and maps. 
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§ ISO. Preliminary selection of the area.— When it 
has been decided to constitute a permanent forest estate, usually 
a reserved forest,” the first thing to be done is to mark off, 
approximately, the area which it is proposed to take up. This 
is usually done by means of temporary marks and a roughly 
cleared line. In thinly populated .localities it will usually be 
sufficient to blaze trees or erect temporary marks on ridges, the 
banks of streams, and other physical features. In selecting this 
line, where the forest is not already surrounded by existing' 
estates, and there is nothing to prevent the best line available 
being chosen, we should be guided by— 

((*) the purpose which the forest is to serve, whether for 
the production principally of large timber, or of 
small timber and firewood, or of wood alone, or of 
wood and fodder combined, and so on ; 

(j) the character of the forest growth on the area ; 

(r) the convenience which the line affords for the pur- 
poses of protection, inspection and export. 

(i) The character of the forest g'rowM.— This is, of course 
in most cases, the chief determining factor, but its relative im- 
portance depends to some extent upon the object with which 
the permanent estate is being constituted. 'Where the area is 
taken up with a view to forming a forest to be worked for 
timber and other forest produce, the character of the growth on 
the area is of the first importance, but where it is being taken 
up for the sake of affording protection to the ground, that area 
which will most effectually answer the purpose should he 
secured. 

Areas specially selected, in order to ensure a constant 
supply of timber, firew’ood and other forest produce being avail- 
able, should as a rule be chosen so as to include as far as 
possible all lands which are covered with valuable timber trees 
or are capable of supporting them, and to exclude barren areas, 
areas subject to heavy grazing, affected by burdensome rights 
or which contain a number of patches of cultivation or scattered 
villages. If pieces of cultivation or large numbers of villages 
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exist in the area which is to be reserved, they should, as far as 
possible, be either excluded, or acquired by exchange or by the 
pa3’mcr.t of compensation. If these methods of dealing with 
them are not feasible, they should be careful!} marked off as 
enclosures, with demarcated lines similar to those used for the 
cuter boundary. 

A few scattered villages in the midst of large blocks of forest 
are very desirable, as they furnish iabour for forest works, 
*-uppIy convenient poinL-: for forest guards' huts, etc. Such 
\inages should, however, contain principally or wholly castes 
depending upon wood-cutting for their means of livelihood. In 
the Central Provinces numerous villages of the description 
just described exist, which are officially designated forest 
villages, and are directly under the Forest Department. 
{Mr. E. E. Esrnandec.) 

Where areas are constituted reserved forests from purely 
protective reasons, barren areas and land subjected to heavy 
grazing should be included, as the former arc useless to the pri- 
vate proprietor, and the latter will suffer less if controlled by 
forest officers. 

The boundary of a forest must not, however, be made very 
complicated in order to include every patch of good forest or to 
exclude every small patch of cultivation or unproductive area. 

(c) Convenience for protection, Where private estates 
adjoin the proposed reserve, the existing boundary of those 
estates constitutes, of necessity, the boundary of the proposed 
reserve, but in cases where there is, as is so generally the case 
in India, considerable latitude for selection, the points to be 
aimed at are— - 

(i) that the boundary chosen should be conspicuous 

(aj that it should be easy to inspect ; 

(3} that it should be well suited for the protection of tlie 
forest from fire, etc. ; 

(4) that it should be a permanent line and not one liable 
to constant change from natural causes ; 

2Q2 
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(5) that it ehotilil confist of as long straight lines as 
possible in order to diminish the number of 
boiindafy marks rc'juircd. 

Malural boundaries of a lasting and unchangeable natiirt* are 
to be preferred to artificial lines on account of the cheapness 
v.'ilh which they can be formed in the first instance and siibsc* 
fjHcnlly maintained. The best natural boundaries ate a w.ilcr- 
parling or the top of a ridge or range of hills ; a river channel, 
if its course is constant ; a canal, or the base of a high cliff and 
especially a road or path, if it is clearly defined. A river which 
j? constantly changing its course (a very common occurrence 
wjili the plains portion of Indian rivers) is one of the wcrsl 
possible boundaries ; on the other hand, if one hank is taken r<s 
the boundary, the area of the forest is liable to change consi- 
derably owing to erosion or deposition by the river. The hill 
portion of streams In India is as a rule fairly constant, since 
the Streams flow at the bottom of well-defined val!c)"s, and 
under these circumstances form good natural bound-aricj!. The 
whole of (he stream with a strip along its further bank should, if 
pO'Siblc, be included In the reserve in order to allovv of the 
stream being controlled in ease it may be required for export 
purposes. 

§ I8J1 The best aritficial boundary intlic plains is amclallcd 
road, since it is not liable to change and can be utilized for 
f-xport purposes. Boundary pillars should be placed along the 
road at suitable disiancc.s from each other, in case the road 
should btcachud by ri\or, and diverted incorpequence. An 
unTuetalled road with dr;ir.i^e boundaries or a well-clcnred 
long straight strip come next. No boundary line is so conspi- 
cuous a*! .a long straigl’.i narrow -trip if kept clear of vegptn- 
tion. Where the forest is shuared in the plains, such strips 
can he converted into inspeetinr. paths or lines of export, 
at .1 comparatively small cost. If a clc.ircd line is neces'-afy 
it should be made as straight and as long as pos'-iid*;. pro\!deiI 
th.tt tlic ground is fairly level. In the bills a flrip is usually 
rlcutcd along the boand.iry of the forest, so as to tdiow of the 
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boundary pillars being seen one from Uie other. If practicable 
a path should be constructed along the bouiuhiry, but in the 
m.-ijority of cases it is not possible to in-ikc a path along the 
boundary, and in that case the cleared strip should be made 
p.“ss.ible, so as to allow of its being inspected properly. 

§ 182 . FrF.U.\T 1S\RY Dr.LlMlTATION OF THE AREA.— Sup- 
])0’-.e the hi!! shown in figure 150, page 302, is to be taken up as a 
reserved fores'.. The usual procedure is 10 select the approxi- 
mate boundary of the proposed reserve .and to la}' tins line 
down roughly on the ground. For the sake of uniformity it is 
usual to begin at the north-west corner of the .area and proceed 
along the north, cast, south and west boundaries of the area. 
The first point selected should be a conspicuous one, which can 
be easily recognized ag.ain, as for instance, a convenient point 
on a vrcll-defined ridge, or on the edge of a road or path. This 
point would be fixed so as to include the best stocked part of the 
forest. A, B, C, D arc also selected from considerations of the 
growing stock on the area and for convenience of protecting the 
forest, and a rough line cleared from one point to the other. 
When these points have been finally selected, a draft noti- 
fication should be drawn up and the legal settlement pro- 
ceeded with. The selected points E, A, B, C, D may be 
altered by the Settlement Officer in consequence of representa- 
tions made to him by the surrounding land-owners. 

The actu.il boundary line of the proposed reserve should be 
selected while the settlement is proceeding, and if practicable, 
the line then chosen should be demarcated and surveyed, If 
the survey and demarcation of the boundary cannot keep pace 
with the Settlement Officer, it must be pushed on and completed 
a.<: soon as possible, the temporary marks erected by that officer 
being replaced by permanent boundary pillars. 

§ 183 . The Settlement Officer, after he has heard all the. 
cases brought before Iiim by neighbouring land-owners, >rill 
finally lay down on the ground the line w'hich is to be the 
boundary between llie rescr^'ed forest and the adjacent pro- 
perties, and will select the position of the boundary marks which 
are to be creeled to mark this line on the grounds 
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Fig. 150. 



Figure 150 shut the uuihod ifsekcllng llie line nquirti for the fre- 
liminary dilmilalm of a hill/tnsi and lion (his lim wighi tt moiiftd so 
as to gel a kffer Imtiniar)' nJuit the settlement is being done. A, B, C, D| E 
slim tilt line laid dovn when the forest is roughly delimitated ; a, b, c, A I, 
B s/iows tilt boundary line as might be finally seleeted. A road traverses 
the f reposed reset ve from X to V and a footpath from P to Q. The other 
Hues shorn in the sktieli are eontour lines. 

Boundaiy marks should be erected af once on the points 
selected by the Settlement Officer, so as to obviate all possibility 
of a dispute as to the exact position of the boundary in the 
future. 

After the bounda^ marks have been erected a boundary 
line, strip or clearing should be made along the boundary of the 
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forest. The boundary of the forest will go in a straight line 
from boundary mark to boundary mark, and this line should be 
first cleared of vegetation and then a strip of a certain width, 
which will vary with the situation and nature of the forest, will 
be cleared inside this line. The straight line from boundary 
mark to bourdar}’ mark is the legal boundar}’ of the forest. 

§ 184. Clearing bousdarv lines, strips or rides.— It 
is absolutely necessary in cverj- case, without any exception, that 
the boundary of a forest must be clearly defined and properly 
maintained, as in no other way can cattle-trespass or encroach- 
ment be prevented. The boundaries of reserved forests in 
India arc almost without exception marked by boundary marks 
erected where the direction of the boundary line changes and 
a cleared line or strip between the boundary marks and inside 
the reserve. The term boundary line is, at present, used very 
indiscriminately to mean the actual legal boundary of the 
forest, i.e. a line, in the sense defined by Euclid ; and also the 
space which is usually cleared of high vegetation— ‘in populous 
and fully-settled districts at any rate— along the actual boundary 
in order to 'make it conspicuous and apparent to every one. 
The consequence of the indiscriminate use of the term boundary 
line for the actual legal boundary of the forest, and also for the 
strip of land inside the forest boundary and adjacent to it, has 
sometimes led to considerable confusion. The use of the term 
boundary should be used when speaking of this actual legal 
boundary of the forest, and the cleared space inside should be 
called the boundary clearing or boundary strips boundary ride 
or boundary road, as the case may be. 

Boundary strips are not, as a rule, cleared along well- 
marked natural boundaries, such as large rivers, the crest of 
a range of hills, or a water-parting down a well-defined spur, 
as these are sufficiently well-marked in themselves, unless the 
clearing is required for the protection of the forest against fire. 

The width of the boundary clearing depends upon the nature 
of the surrounding areas and also upon the character of the 
growing stock in the forest. 
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In the plains where the vegetation is luxuriant, the width 
of boundary strips is much greater than in the temperate hill 
forests, where the growth of weeds is nouch smaller. In the 
Oudh Circle of the North-Western Provinces the width of the 
boundary strips between Government reserved forests and 
private forests is fixed at 50 feet, and where cultivation comes 
up to the forest boundary the width is reduced to 20 feet. 

In the Central Provinces (Northern Circle) experience 
has fixed 40 feet as the normal width of the boundary strip or 
ride to make the boundary line conspicuous to all. These 
cleared strips form excellent lines for preventing fires coming 
into the forests from the outside. 

In temperate hill forests, the usual width of the boundary 
clcaringis 10 feet, and where the undergrowth is short, this 
may be reduced to 5 or 6 feet. 

The boundary marks should be inspected and repaired at 
least once every year. This is usually done at the commence- 
ment of the working season at the same time that the boundary 
strips are cleared. 

The boundary clearing should always be entirely inside the 
reserved forest. This is necessary in order to ensure its being 
entirely under the control of Government. If P, Q, R arc the 
points fi,xed in the survey for the erection of boundary marks, 

Fig. 151. 


FrUoa-te' hand/. 



Figure shovis a boundary ship. The aefual boundary of the forest 
is P Q R. The space Pp, Qq. Rr is the boundxry strip which is entirely 
cleared of vegetation of all hinds. P, Q, R are the mat ks put up when the 
survey of the boundary is first settled. 
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nnd Pp, Qq, Rr the slrip of reserved forest which has been 
cleared of vegetation of all kinds ; the line P, Q, R will be the 
actual legal boundary line ; and the strip P q R, the cleared 
boundary clearing or strip, will be entirely rvithin the reserved 
forest. 

The hcur.dary strips or clearings should as a rule be freed 
completely from the growth of grass and weeds which springs 
up on them, and also of the branches of over-hanging trees ; so 
that standing at any boundary mark a person ma)' be able to see 
distinctly the adjacent boundary marks on cither side. The 
boundary strip may be perfectly cleared of ground vegetation ; 
but unless the trees on the strip are also cut, the over-hanging 
branches will often prevent one boundary mark from being 
clearly visible from the next one on either side. This is espe- 
cially the case in the hill forests when one is looking down 
steep slopes. 

In the Northern Circle of the Central Provinces, experience 
has shown that it is not necessary to remove the grass and 
weeds from the boundary clearings unless they are used as fire 
traces, in which case the clearing is effected by burning. 

The boundary strips are usually cleared annually at the 
commencement of the working season. As a rule, in the rainy 
season in the plains of India, very little w’ork goes on in the 
forest, so the vegetation is allowed to grow up on the boundary 
strips, and is removed at the commencement of the cold weather 
when work begins generally in the forests. 

In the case of fire-protected forests, the boundary strips are 
cleared in connection with the protection of the forests from 
fire as soon as the grass, etc., is dry enough to burn freely after 
the end of the rains. 

Where the ground is stony, the stones may be collected from 
the boundary strip and arranged along the actual boundary of 
the forest P, Q, R (fig. 151, page 304) so as to make a rough wall, 
which, even if only a few inches high, will be useful in showing 
the exact boundary of the forest. 
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$ 185 i In some of the more remote forests, usually teakre* 
serves, in the more distant parts of Burma, no boundary strips 
are cleared. 

In these localities it is considered advisable to mark off and 
reserve the best tcak'producing forests, which arc found in areas 
clothed for the most part with less valuable species of trees, in 
order that they may be protected to supply the market with 
teak when the nearer forests have been worked out. These 
forests are as a rule situated in very thinly«popuIatcd districts 
where cattle or other trespass is practically unknown, so that it 
is only necessary to mark out the boundary in such a ivay that 
it can be easily and cheaply maintained and periodically in* 
spected. 

Here every bound.ary^ has three kinds of marks-** 

1. Boundary posts. 

2. Boundary boards. 

3. Blazed trees. 

I, The boundary posts are, in the hills, placed at salient 
angles and w'here the nature of the boundary changes, e.g. from 
a ridge to a stream, or from a main ridge to a minor ridge. In 
the plains they are placed so that one can be seen from the next. 
They arc made of the heart.wood of some hard-wood tree ; the 
most serviceable woods being Teak {Teciona grandis), Pyinkado 
{Xylia dolabriforints),CvXc\\ {Acacia Caicciiu), Petwoon {Berrya 
Amoitilla), Tseichyee {Bricdelia reiusa), and Gnoogyee {Cassia 
Fistula). The posts should be at least 2 feet 6 inches in girth 
and from 7^ to 9 feet long ; it is not necessary to square them 
as this only involves extra expense and does not add to their 
durability. Care must, however, be taken that all sap wood is 
cut off them. The posts should be buried from li to 3 feet in the 
ground, according to the nature of the soil in which they are 
erected, leaving 6 feet projecting out. Round the base of each 
post a conical mound of earth or stones must be made. Stones 
arc preferable and the mound should have a diameter of at least 
8 feet at the base, the height of the cone varying with the 

* The late Mr. G. Q. Corbett, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Burma. 
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size of the stones available. If suitable stones are found 
locally, a rectangular dry masonry pilliir 4 feet square and 4 
feet high is suitable. In default of stone, earth must be used, 
and the cone of earth should reach to within 2 feet of the top 
of the post, while the diameter of the base varies with the 
nature of the earth. Another method which answers very well 
on clay soils is to make a circular framework of bamboo mat- 
w'ork all around the post 4 feet high at a distance of 4 feet 
from it, and to fill it with earth ; when the bamboo rots the 
mound still retains its shape, but in sandy soils the earth soon 
finds its natural slope. Each post has a serial number on a 
zinc plate nailed on to it. The cost of a mound and post should 
never exceed Ra. 

2. Boundarj* boards arc iS inches long, 4 inches wide and i 
inch thick, and are made either of Teak {Tcctona grandis)^ or 
of Pyinkado {Xylia dolalrifarwis ) ; they are nailed to trees 
200 yards apart in the hills and between each two posts in the 
plains, and in all cases where a path enters the reserve. 
The boards are painted white, and the vernacular for reserved 
forest is stencilled on them in black. These boards are 
not numbered, as in the event of any being missing it is easy 
enough to keep a stock of unnumbered ones and to replace the 
missing ones at once. 

In afiixing these boards to trees care must be taken not to 
drive the nail .home, for if this were done the board would, as 
the tree grew, be forced off it. Large-headed nails should be 
used and at least 2 inches left protruding in front of the board. 
The boards should not be nailed to quick-growing trees; mature 
trees should be chosen if possible, as they grow very slowly. 

' 3. Between the boards every tree along the boundary is 
blazed at a distance of 3 feet from the ground, the blaze is cut 
well into the heart-wood, on the side away from the reserve, 
and if there is no heart-wood deep into the soft-wood, and a 
hammer mark (the vernacular for “ Reserved Forest ") impressed 
on a smooth surface. These blazes should be re-opened about 
every third year. These trees are not numbered, and it is 'not 
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necessary that they should be, nor Is it necessary that their 
girths, which vary from year to year, should be recorded in the 
boundary record. 

The hammer marks last a great number of years when 
impressed on the heart-wood, and can be found after the blaze 
has completely healed up by cutting back to the old blaze. 

§ 186. Boundary clearings or strips should be made, 
wherever practicable, into permanent inspection roads or paths, 
and where the country is flat enough, may, if required, be con- 
verted into export roads. In any case the export road or 
inspection road or path should follow the boundary line as closely 
as possible. In many cases it will be found that the ground 
will not allow of the exact boundary line being used ; and in 
such cases the road should be taken round that portion of the 
boundary which is unsuitable for a road, by going into the 
forest] and returning to the boundary as soon as it becomes 
suitable. Thus, if a depression with abrupt sides, or a river 
with steep banks, is met, which would involve a very heavy 
cutting in order to obtain a road wth a good gradient, the 
road should follow round the dip, if small, or else be taken at 
an easy gradient down one side and up the other instead of 
going straight down and straight up again following the exact 
boundary line. 

It is much cheaper and better in every way to make the road 
deviate from the boundary lines as shown in figure 152 than to 
construct a wooden bridge in order to keep the road at a good 
gradient. Wooden bridges, besides being, in this case, unneces- 
sary, are expensive to construct and must be kept in good order 
to allow of traffic passing over them. 

In hill forests where the boundary strip is too steep to allow 
of its being converted into a path, it may be supplemented 
by a path which should zigzag up the hillside, coming out on 
to the boundary strip at intervals. ' 

§ 187. Boundary marks. — ^Tbe typical method of demar. , 
eating the boundary of a reserved forest in India is to erect 
posts of wood, surrounded by d cairn of stones, or where these are 
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Fig. 152. 



Figure /5a sheu-s an inslanee nhen ihe boundary road should depart 
from the aeiual boundary line in order to avoid a steep fall and rise in 
the read itself. O, P, Q end R are boundary marks, and ihe line O, 
Q, P, R the boundary line of the forest. The line betvseen P and Q 
trasses a depression, as is shavin by ihe eoniour lines. If the road saere 
made to folloso the exact boundary line, there wtild be a steep fall and rise 
in ihe line, eohieh might make it unsuitable for traffic. In order to 
avoid this diffieuUy, the road is taken dosan one side of the depression at a 
suitable gradient and up the other tide to meet ihe boundary line as soon as 
it is again suitable for a road. P, S, Q is ihe deviation of the road. The 
boundary strip from P to Q is of course cleared and kept up as the bound- 
ary of ihe forest. 

not available a mound of earth, and to clear a strip of forest 
between the successive boundary marks. The posts should be 
numbered serially, commencing, as a rule, from the north-west 
comer of the reserve and going along the north, east, south and 
west boundaries of the area. 

The nature of the marks varies very much with the materials 
available locally for their construction, the character of the forest 
growth in the reserve, and the nature of the country bordering 
on it< In India the nature of the marks erected also depends 
upon the amount of money available for demarcation. 
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Whatever the nature of the boundary marks, it is very 
important that they should be erected in the proper places at 
the time that the boundary is laid out on the ground. The 
actual position of the boundary mark is of considerable import- 
ance ; it should be placed so that the centre of the mark is over 
the point selected by the Settlement Officer. 

One slight objection to placing the post over the point 
selected by the Settlement Officer and a cairn of stones round it, 
is that when you wish to take the bearing of the line at any 
subsequent date, in order to check the accuracy of the 
boundary or for any other purpose, you will not be able to 
place the prismatic compass or plane-table exactly over the post, 
but will have to set it up in an exact line between two adjacent 
pillars in order to obtain the bearing of the line ; and the process 
of checking a long boundary will take considerably longer than 
if the survey instrument could have been put up exactly over the 
boundary mark. But the advantages of this procedure far 
outweigh the disadvantages and will prevent any possibility of 
disputes as to the correct or Incorrect position of the boundary 
marks at some future date. 

Where the boundary mark is regular in form, as, for example, 
a stone slab or a masonry pillar, then the pillar may be erected 
in any of the ways shown in figures 153, 154 and 155. In figure 
153 the stone monolith or masonry pillar replaces the wooden 
post in marking the exact position of the point selected by the 
Settlement Officer. Figures 154 and 155 show other methods 
of erecting boundary marks where the land is valuable, as in the 
case of reserves near large towns ; the survey pegs are replaced 
by small permanent stone bench-marks, and the boundary marx 
is placed close to the bench-mark. 

The stone bench-mark may be of the shape shown in figure 
136, and'should have a broad arrow or some other distinguishing 
mark engraved on it. This arrow may be engraved so as to show 
the direction of one of the boundary lines meeting at the point 
marked ‘by the bench-mark ; or the direction of both the fines 
meeting at the point may be indicated by arrows cut on the tdji 
of the bench-mark. 
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Fig. 153, 




Fig, 155. 

S b 



Figures 153 te iS 5 different vays of erecting boundary marks con- 

sisting of rectangular masonry pillars or stones. In figure 153 the bound' 
ary marks are ereeiedso that the centre of the boundary mark may be direct- 
ly over the peg left vihen the boundary line was surveyed- Figure 133 shows 
another way of erecting such boundary marks. The masonry pillars are 
entirely within the reserved forest. The face of the pillar shows the direc- 
tion of the boundary line, that of the first pillar is in the direction of the 
boundary line from the first to the second boundary mark, and so on. The 
left hand angular point a, a. of each pillar is on the peg left when the 
boundary line was surveyed. In figure igS the peg is replaced by a stone 
bench-mark b, and the boundary pillar is erected just behind it. The bound- 
ary line runs from the centre of one heneh-mark to the centre of the next. 

The actual legal boundaiy line will then run from the.'centre , 
of the top of one stone bench-mark to the centre of the top of' 
the neat on either side of it. 

AH boundary marks should be numbered consecutively, 
starting from the point at which the boundary description in 
the final notification commences, and going in the same direction 
' as the description so as to facilitate the checking of the boundary 
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Fig. 156. 




Figure 156 ii a small stone bencJ>mark •echith may be put ffo’xn to mart 
the exact position of the survey peg. The top part of the stone it cut sgsiare, 
the lozeer portion which is buried in tie ground is not fashioned. The out 
portion itjor 4 inches square, a b isihe ground level. 

Figure igy shows the pasitiait <f the hcnch-marh relatively to the boundary 
pillar. A B is the boundary line cf the forest. The arrow on the bench' 
mark may be used to show the direction of the boundary line as shown in the 
figure. 

itself, and also to render reports sent by range oiEcers as to the 
locality of a fire, or a trespass, clearer. All the numbers of the 
boundary marjes should be entered on the boundary maps which 
must be posted up to date. If the boundary marks arc numbered, 
consecutively, any one can tell, by walking along the boundary, 
if any of the boundary marks are missing or not. 
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The boundary marks should be inspected regularly and 
must be kept in repair. The more permanent the marks set 
up the less repair will they require. If, as is the case in many 
parts of India, the boundary marks consist of wooden posts 
surrounded by a cairn of stones, or mounds of earth, some of 
the posts w’ill require to be renewed annually, and the whole of 
them in the course of a few years. When the posts are renewed 
great care must be taken to see that the new posts are put up 
exactly on the site of the old ones. On no account should 
interpolations like xoo A be allowed. 

Consecutive numbers may be used for the whole of a 
forest, or if the area be large, for the separate blocks of the 
forest, in the latter case the initial letter of the block should 
be added so as to distingalsh the different series of figures 
one from the other. If the boundary marks are numbered 
by blacks, the number of pillars in each block will be 
comparatively small, and any subsequent alteration of the 
boundary will only affect the numbering of the boundary marks 
of the block in which the alteration of the boundary has been 
effected. The nature of fhc boundary marks used depends upon 
the nature of the materials available, and the other causes which 
have already been enumerated. Where stone is quarried in large 
slabs, as is the case in many parts of the CentralProvinces, Oudh 
Madias and the Deccan, single large slabs of stone (monoliths), 
on which the number and other distinguishing marks are 
engraved, arc the best and most permanent boundary marks ' 
that can be obtained. When stone and lime are both easily 
obtainable, masonry pillars mth the consecutive number and 
other distinguishing mark engraved on a stone slab let into one 
of the sloping faces of the top of the pillar may be used. Where 
monoliths. or lime cannot be cheaply obtained, wooden posts 
with consecutive numbers bnindcd into or painted on them, 
surrounded by a cairn of stones, or mound of earth, if stones 
cannot be obtained, arc commonly used. 

Where flat stones are common, but lime not easily got, dry 
rubble pillars strengthened by wooden frames carrying a 
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small post bearing the number of the boundary pillar, may be 
used. Boards of a durable species of wood, with the number 
branded or painted on them, arc largely used in Bombay and 
Burma as boundary marks. Branding the numbers is more 
durable than painting tlicm. Where the undergrowth is very 
dense and high, the boards should be fixed on to the trees by a 
man standing on a ladder or the back of an elephant, so as to 
allow of their being seen when the undergrowth is not cut. The 
boards should be fastened to the tree with two large nailsi 

In the Southern Division of Kanara (Bombay Presidency), 
boards are being replaced by galvanized iron plates lo inches 
square backed with wooden battens six inches long, J inch wide 
and 4 an inch thick to keep the plates from contact with the bark. 
These plates are fastened to trees by one or two nails driven 
through the plates and batten into the tree. Large nails 
should be used, and they should not be driven home, but their 
heads should project at least an inch from the board, so that 
the tree in growing may not force the board off the tree. Ordi- 
nary iron plates, with the numbers cast or engraved on themy • 
may be used instead of boards or galvanized iron plates. 
Kanara, plates placed with one side horizontal and painted'* 
white indicate reserved forests, while plates placed with one 
angle at the top and painted red are used to demarcate protected 

n 

ones. 

The use of boards nailed on to trees as boundary marks has 
much to recommend it %vhen large areas have to’ be taken up 
in pacts of the country which arc but a little opened up. They 
arc cheap, easily obtained and placed In position, and if placed 
high np on the trees, can be seen from a distance, even if the 
undergrowth along the boundary line is not cleared. As the 
country becomes more opened up, they can be replaced by 
more permanent marks. 

Iron plates fixed to iron posts may be r substituted for wooden 
posts in localities where bad forest fires are of frequent occur- 
rence. Where the boundary of a forest has been cut aw’ay by 
a stream, so that the existing boundary lies in the bed of a 
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stream which only contains water in the rainy season, this 
portion of the boundary line of the forest may be laid out 
annually as soon as the stream has assumed its cold-weather 
level, especially in cases where the river bed contains limestone 
from which revenue can be derived. 

Trees with rings of paint round them, marked and numbered, 
mav be used as boundary marks. In this case the mark and 
numbers should be cut well into the heartwood so as to pre- 
vent their being grown over and included in the stems of 
the trees. Where living trees are used as boundary marks, the 
species, if accurately known, and the girth of the tree should be 
noted in the boundary record. 

When the boundary line is an artificial line, the boundary 
marks must be visible one from the other, and the actual boun- 
dary line of the forest will run straight from one mark to the 
next on cither side of it. The fewer the boundary marks put 
up, the cheaper will be the demarcation. In the case of natural 
boundaries, such as a well-defined stream, ridge, road or high 
'Bank, it is only necessary to erect boundary marks where the 
lEoundary begins to follow the ridge, etc., where it leaves it and 
‘at such points along the natural boundary where there is the 
slightest possibility of the boundary being.mistaken. Where the 
natural boundary is a long one, the pillars put up should not be 
more than ^ mile apart. 

§ 188 . Common forms of Boundary marks.— -The most 
generally used form of boundary mark in India is a 'wooden 
post surrounded cither by a heap of stones, or in the absence 
of stone, a mound of. earth.. The posts should be cut from the 
most durable species of tree that is fonnd in the forest which is 
being demarcated. 

In the South Arcot Division, Madras Presidency, the posts 
arc barked and well tarred, the part which is buried in the' 
ground being first charred. The posts arc 8 feet'higb, 4 to 6 
inches in diameter and arc buried z feet- in the ground. 

In the Ruby Mines Division, Upper Burma, sawn teak posts 
from 6 to yi feet high and' 6 inches- square, or else round 

2 S 2 
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teak posts, arc used. The posts are buried from i i to 3 feet in 
the ground. 

In the Northern Circle, Madras Presidency, the wooden posts 
used are 6 feet high and not less than 6 inches in diameter. 

In Burma, the wooden posts arc made of the heartwood of 
the most durable species of wood available and vary in length 
from 7II to 9 feet, of which from to 2 feet are buried in the 
ground. The girth of the post should not be less than 2^ feet. 

Where whitc*ants are abundant, only those kinds of trees 
which are but little attacked by white-ants should be used, and 
the post should be embedded in and surrounded by sand to a 
depth of at least i foot. 

In other parts of India the posts are usually cut from sap- 
lings of inferior species growing in the forest near the boundary 
line. This procedure reduces the cost of the erection of the 
wooden pillars in the first instance, but as such posts only last 
from two to six years according to the locality in which they are. 
placed, the cost of upkeep of the boundary is increased, as a 1 
considerable number of posts have to be renewed annually. 

The size of the cairns or heaps of stones also varies consi- 
derably in various parts of India and Burma. 

In Burma, the late Mr, Corbett says they should be at least 
8 feet in diameter at the base, the height varying with the size 
of the stone used. 

In the Northern Circle, Madras Presidency, stone cairns 
are circular in plan, 4 feet in diameter at the base and 2 feet 
at the top, the height being 4 feet. 

In tue 'Bc»ars, 4 he cairns are circular in plan, 5 feet in 
diameter at the base and 4^ feet high. 

Wheii the cairns are first erected, a foundation bed from 
6 inches to 1 foot deep should be prepared and the cairn built 
in this, so as to make it more permanent. 

■■ Mounds of earth are placed round the posts when no stones 
arc available' near at hand. The earth mounds are made the 
same size as the- stone cairns'. In clay soils, a framework of 
split bamboo 4 feet high and 4 feet in diameter may be erected 
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ronnd the post and filled with well-rammed clay ; when the 
bamboo rots the monnd will still retain its shape, but where the 
soil contains much sand it will soon assume its natural slope. 
Earthen mounds should be turfed. 

Marks arc placed on the wooden posts to show that they 
mark the boundary' of the forests. The marks should face out- 
wards, so that they may be seen h3- anj* one coming into the 
forest from the outside. The serial number on the post may be 
placed looking inwards where a strip is cleared on the inside, so 
as to allow of its being seen by the inspecting officer when 
he is examining the boundaries of the reserves. 

The marks are either cut into the posts or painted on them. 
They usually consist of the letters R. F., standing for Reserved 
Forest, and a serial number- Where there arc more than one 
series of numbers in a division, the distinguishing letter of the 
serial number should also be added. 

Whore the number of the boundary pillars in a reserve is 
large, there may be a separate series for each block, or other 
convenient division of the forest, so as to obviate the necessity 
of using large numbers. It is very necessary that the posts 
should be serially numbered, as, if this is done, a glance at the 
numbers will show if any pillars are missing. No interpolated 
numbc]^ should be allowed, such as 120A, 120B, when the 
area is first demarcated. If the boundary is subsequently 
altered and some pillars are omitted or added, it is better to 
alter the numbers of the pillars on the boundary than to inter- 
polate posts with letters on them, if this can be done at a 
reasonable cost. Of course all changes in the boundary must be 
written up at the time the change is made in the boundary 
record of the Block. 

The cost of erection of a w'ooden post surrounded by a 
cairn of stone or mound of earth varies in different parts of 
the country with the cost of labour and the distance the 
materials have to be carried from, six annas to two rupees. 

In the Northern Circle, Bombay Presidency, and in some 
parts of the Central. -Provinces, stone cairns are used as 
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boundary marks with a large stone inserted at the top of the 
cairn on which the serial number an^ other distinguishing 
marks are painted or engraved. 

The cairns are made of difierent sizes, and are circular in 
plan. The large cairns have a diameter of 7 feet at the base 
and 5 feet at the top with a height of 3^ feet, while the smaller 
ones arc 3^ feet in diameter at the base, 24 feet at the top and 
are 3 feet high. In cither case the height does not include the 
height of the inscribed stone placed in the cairn. This is usually 
15 inches high and square in plan. It is painted white for 
forests open to grazing, and red in the case of forests closed 
to grazing. The foundation bed in which the cairn is built is 
6 inches deep. 

The cost of these boundary marks varies with the size from 
four annas to one rupee. 

In the Northern Circle, Madras Presidency, stones of suitable 
dimensions are also used to ritjplacc wooden posts when the 
latter decay. 

Dry rubble masonry boundary pillars are used' in the 
JauDsar Division and in tlie Ranikhct Sub*division, North- 
Western Provinces, where suitable stone is available.’ 

In Jaunsar the pillars are cubical in form, the side of the 
square being 4 or 2 feet, according to the position and im- 
portance of the pillar. The serial number is cut or painted on a 
small scantling fixed to a wooden frame embedded in the pillar. 

In the Ranikhet Sub-division, the pillars are circular in 
plan. The foundation is i foot deep and 4 feet in diameter, 
the pillar proper being 3 feet 6 inches in diameter at the. base, 
2 feet at the top and sJ- feet high above the ground. A wooden 
slab bearing the serial number of the pillar is embedded in it. 

Masonry pillars (stone set in lime^ mortar) arc used in the 
Dehra Dun, Saharanpur and,Naini Tal Divisions, North- W,est- 

ern Provinces.. 

\ 

In- the, Naini Tal Di,vision the ’.-masonry.^ pillars used to 
demarcate pieces of cultivation included in the reserved, forest 
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arc 3^ feet high, of which i fbot is foundation and i| feet 
project above the surface of the ground. The pillars are i 
foot square. The top of the pillar is a truncated pyramid, 
the top being 3 inches square and the height also 3 inches. 
The serial number of the boundary mark is engraved on a 
slab of slate 3 inches square let into the side of the pillar. 

The pillars which are placed on the external boundary of 
the forests are similar in sh.-»pe, but are feet square and 34 
feet high, of which li feet are in foundation and 2 feet project 
above the ground. The serial number is engraved on a slab 
of slate 6 inches by 4 inches embedded in the side of the pillar. 

In some parts of the Madras Presidency and in Oudh, 
monoliths are used as boundary marks, the serial numbers 
and other distinguishing marks being engraved on them. 

In the South Arcot District, Madras Presidency, monoliths 
of two sizes are used, the large ones being placed at the ncore 
important points on the boundary. The large stones are from 
6 to 8 feet high, i foot wide, and from 4 to 6 inches thick ; 
the smaller ones being 4 or 5 feet high and the same width 
and thickness. The upper 2 or 3 feet of the stone posts are 
painted white, and the serial'numbers and marks are engraved 
or painted in black on them. The following marks are placed 
on the monoliths 

(r) R. F., standing for Reserved Forest. 

(2) 

{3) The number of the block. 

{4) The serial number of the boundary mark. 

'Ea'c^ block of forest has a'separate' series of numbers. 

In Oudh, the monoliths are 5 feet high, 9 inches wide and 
6 inches thick. Only the upper half is squared, the lower 
half, which is embedded in the ground, being only roughly 
shaped. They weigh about 5 maunds and cost R3-1 2, delivered 
at any railway station. 

In South Kanara, Bombay Presidency, monoliths of granite, 
basalt or sandstone, according to the locality, 3'''itet high, 
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to inches wide and 5 inches thick, arc used and cost 13 annas 
each, delivered where they have to be erected. The letters 
R, F. and the serial number arc printed on them. 

In the Darjeeling Division, Bengal, the wooden posts in 
cairns of stones arc being replaced by concrete boundary 
pillars.^ These boundary pillars arc in the shape of a hollow, . 
bevelled, truncated cone, and have a hollow in the base to allow ^ 
of their being carried by one man. 

The diameter of the base is 18 inches, the diameter of the 
hollow is 10 inches and jts height 13 inches. The total height 
of the pillar is 1 8 inches. 

The circumference of the base is 4 feet 8 inches at the top, 
below the level 3 feet 3 inches. The thickness of the concrete 
is 4 inches. The weight of each pillar is about ij maunds. 

The pillars are made in wooden moulds, which consist of 
four parts, the top, the two sides and the block which forms 
the hollow. This block is made up of separate pieces of wood 
which can be removed separately if the block will not come 
out as a whole. This block is kept in position by being 
screwed on to a cross-piece which is also screwed into the 
sides of the mould. The sides arc joined by clamps of wood, 
which arc screwed on to them. 

A 

The top piece has a rectangular opening, In which a pIato> 
containing the numbers and marks W'hich arc to be cast in the: 
concrete pillar is placed. Each pillar is marked F 4 \ D, and .*1 
serial number in the vernacular is added. A later type of ' 
mould has the marks on the side instead of the top of the pillar. 

The quantities of materials required for one pillar are 
approximately as follow's;— 


M.itcrlals. 



Mds. 

srs. 

Broken stone . 

• 

• 

. I 

- 2 

Portland cement 

« 

« 

. 0 

*7 

Sand . 

• 

• 

. 0 

9 ' 

Oil or grease . 


• 

. 0 



Designed and made by Mr, F. B. Manson, Conservator o f Forcst'f, Burma. 
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The cost of a pillar, calculated on the 334 pillars that have 
been made, is about R3 at the place where the pillars arc 
moulded, which is accounted for as follows 

R a. p. 

Average cost of materials and labour 2 ii o 
„ „ of moulds, dies, sheds, 

• • • • m 0^0 

300 

The Portland cement is the most expensive item : the railway 
freight on the Darjeeling-Himalaj*an Railway being very heav)'. 
In places where clear gravel and river sand are procurable and 
the cost of Portland cement is comparatively small, the cost per 
pillar would be much less. 

In the Madras Presidency signboards are fixed to trees to 
indicate rights-of-way and also where every path or road 
enters into or borders on a reserved forest, and also to mark 
forest topes, forest depfits, forest offices, forest stations and 
forest camping grounds. These signboards consist of zinc or 
tin plates 15 inches high and 12 Inches broad. They are 
painted white on both sides, and letters one inch high are cut 
out of the plates. The plates are nailed to one inch boards 
inch boards set crosswise). The boards to which the plates 
^ire fastened arc tarred on both sides. The plates are so fast- 
ened that by temporarily slipping a piece of tin or zinc behind 
the plate, the plate can be repainted white without touching the 
bladk board to wliich it is fastened. 

/ ■ ' These signboards are fastened by one nail so as to hang 
perpendicularly from suitable posts or trees. They cost about 
rs annas each. 

When placed on a' road or path that enters a reserved 
forest they should be placed on tlic left-hand side of the path 
or road, as you enter the forest. Where a road or path 
borders on a forest, a signboard should be placed where it first 
touches and where it last touches the rcser.ve. In the-Madras 
Presidency every path that touches a boundary and every right- 

v' • 2T 
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of-way is marked with such a signboard. Tlie particulars of 
the right»o(-way arc stated on the board. Where a path 
borders a reserve, the board should be parallel to the path. In 
the ease of paths that enter a reserve, the board should face at 
right angles to the path, and in all cases it will face away from 
the area that it defines. 

§ 189. Under certain circumstances it may be necessary to 
mark the boundary of a forest still more dcrinilcty than by 
boundary marks and a cleared strip. This may be done by 
digging a small furrow in the ground (ddk del), connecting each 
boundary pillar with the two pillars on either side of it. Such 
a furrow will remain visible for a number of years under ordi- 
nary circumstances and can be renewed at a small cost. 

In the plains of the Punjab, the boundary between the 
pillars is marked by a series of interrupted ditches. A ditch to 
feet long is dug, the next too feet of the boundary is left 
untouched, and then another ditch too feet long is made, and 
so on. 

In the Northern Circle of the Bombay Presidency, pointers 
arc placed along the boundary to indicate its direction between 
the pillars. 

The pointers consist of small stones embedded in the ground 
placed on the boundaty of the forest. Two pointers are usually 
placed on each side of each cairn of stones. The first pointer 
is placed 6 feet from the pillar and the second one the same 
distance from the first one. They arc painted the same colour 
as the large stone placed in the stone cairn. 

§ 190. In a fiat country, where there is little or no grazing 
and where the rainfall is light, the boundary line may be 
marked by a ditch running from one boundary mark to the other. 
If a ditch is made, the full width of the ride should be cleared, 
exclusive of that of the ditch. The soil which is removed from 
the ditch may be used to make a boundary road, or else placed 
so as to form a mound. The ditch or the mound may be on the 
outside, so far as the forest is concerned, as is shown in figure 
tS*?, page 323; but both must be wilhin the forest boundary. 
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Figure /{$ fherts tw mriheis of marling the houniary line of a forest 
ly a mound and a dticli. The mound may te outside, as i/ietrn belsveen the 
istt Icundary yillars P and Q, or inside, as between Q and R. Seeiions 
though the boundary diiek and mound along A B and C D are shostu 
beloui, P, Q, R are boundary pillars, a, a the mounds and b, b the ditches 
eshich marl the boundary line, 

P, q, R is the boundary strip. The pillars are entirely on forest land. 

In one rase the outer edge of the ditch will be along the actual 
boundary, in the other case the outer edge of the base of the 
mound will mark the exact boundary of the forest. 

In Bahraicfi, Oudh Circle, where grazing is very heavy, 
there is hardly any trace (1S97) of a ditch 3 feet wide and 
3 feet deep dug in 1SS5 {Sfr, F, A. Leetc). hlr. Lcete thinks 
that (his is chiefly due to the earth having been placed in a 
mound alongside the ditch and not planted, and having been 
trodden into the ditch by .the cattle, and he advocates the 
earth being thrown about 10 or 15 feet away and spread out 
evcnl}’. 

Where the rainfall is heavy, the boundary line should never be 
marked by ditches in hill forests, when it is taken up and 
down steep slopes ; as ditches in such situations are liable to ttarn 
into drainage channels, andmay eventually develop into ravines. 

3 Ta 
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Where there is a ditch and a mound, the mound may be 
planted so as to form a hedge, which will be of use in keeping 
out cattle, as well as in marking the exact boundaty of the 
forests. The following species may be used to make hedges : — 

Northern /W/h.— Aloe (Agave americatia and other 
species) makes an excellent hedge, perhaps the best. The 
plant is furnished with spines, and the leaves are fleshy and 
strong. When the hedge is complete, it forms a very good 
protection against cattle, but is rather liable to be damaged by 
porcupines. The aloe does well in Southern India and even on 
the West Coast, but has proved a complete failure in the North* 
ern Circle of the Central Provinces (J/r. E. E. Eetnandes). 

In many parts of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh rows 
of simul (Bombax malabaricum) and jhinghan (Odina Wodier) 
cuttings arc planted along the boundary fines, in a mound of 
earth. These when grown up into large trees make the 
boundary at once conspicuous, and the cost of the construction 
and repair of a large number of intermediate boundary pillars in 
long lines is avoided. 

Roses i^Rosa s/>. sf.) are used extensively for hedges in the 
Dchra Dun Districts and grow vvell in the Low'cr H imalaya, both 
In the North-Western Provinces and in Bengal. 

Jatrapha Curcas and Vitex Negundo arc also used for hedges 
of fields in the plains portion of the Saharanpur District of the 
North-Western Provinces. They arc both too soft to form an 
cflicient protection against cattle; the latter is very common on 
the East and West Coasts of the Madras Presidency. Cratae- 
gus Pyracaniha is similarly used in the Kumaon Hills. 

South India, — Prickly-pear (Opuntia sp. sp.) makes a 
good hedge, but spreads away from the mound and should in con- 
sequence be avoided. Karkapilly {Inga dutcis) is one of the 
best shrubs for hedges; if properly trimmed and cut back it 
•■grows very thick and becomes absolutely impenetrable.* 
Screwpine {Pandanus /ascieularis) is also used for hedgerows 
near the sea-coast in Madras. 

> Mr. W..p. Beetham, Ofnetatinfr Conservator oC Forests, Bombay Presidenqr. 
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In the Coimbatore and Salem Districts of the Madras Presi* 
dency Balsamodendron Berryi is universallj' used for hedges. 
Sanatha {Dodottsei viscosa) and mehndi {Lawsoma alba ) are 
also need in Madras for quickset hedges. 

When the climate is suitable, shisham {^Dalbergia Stssoo) 
can be made into a good hedge. In the Ajmer District' 
thor [Evphoibta A tvrtlia) is very largely' used for making 
boundary hedges, and if properly attended to is suiTicient to keep 
cattle out of the forest. The thorny bamboo {Bambttsa artin- 
dinacea) makes a good and almost impenetrable hedge, but 
takes up much room. In some parts of South India the Palmyra 
palm {Borassrts flabelliformis) planted close is used to demar- 
cate fields and is also excellent for forest boundaries. 

Quickset hedges, besides defining the actual boundary line 
are very good for protecting the forest from fire and also 
grazing. If they are to be serviceable, any gaps which occur 
jn them should be immediately filled up. 

Quickset or living hedges are much better than dry hedges 
made out of branches of thorny trees. The species most 
generally' used for making dry hedges are the different species 
of Zieyphus, Carissa, thorny Acacias, CcEsalptnias, and 
bamboos. 

It is impracticable and unnecessary to form quickset hedges 
round every reserved forest. The formation of quichset 
hedges should be confined to the fencing of areas under 
natural regeneration, nurseries, or plantations where it is 
necessary to keep cattle from destroying the young seedlings 
which have come up naturally, or have been brought artificially 
on to the area. 

Dry-rubble stone walls form a very good boundary, but are 
expensive to make. However, in thickly-populated districts, if - 
it is intended that the protection of the forests from grazing is to 
be effectual, a -wall, fence, or hedge must be constructed to keep 
out the cattle. 

Dry-rubble stone walls were constructed round some-^af the 
reserved forft.slR iu the Ananlapuf -District in ^he Madras 
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Presidency about 3 feet Inghj feet wide at the base, and some* 
what narrower at the top for Rioo a mile, and were most 
effectual as a protection against grazing. 

Similar walls, 3 feet high, have been constructed round the 
Baldhoti and Kalimat chir pine plantations near Almora. 

Posts and rails, wire fencing, or wire with stone or wooden 
posts may be used where it is essential that the area should be 
effectually protected from trespass ; barbed wire is most effect- 
ive in keeping cattle out of a plantation. A combination of a 
wooden fence and a live hedge is also good. 

§ 191 . Survey OF THK nouNDARV line and crcction of 
BOUNDARY MARKS- — In the example given in § 182, page 301, the 
boundary of the forest which has to be surveyed is that bounded 
by the figure aicdefBCDEa. This line should be sur- 
veyed as soon as the permanent boundary pillars have been 
erected on the points approved by the Settlement Olliccr. The 
survey of the boundary should, if possible, keep up with the 
Settlement Officer’s movements as mentioned in § 182, page 301, 
but in any ease permanent boundary pillars must be erected 
before the time the survey is made. Wooden posts placed in 
mounds of stone or wood are generally used for this purpose, 
or where the demarcation is a rough one (as, for instance, in 
Upper Burma) posts arc erected at fixed intervals and trees 
between the posts along the boundary line are blazed and 
marked with a special hammer. If it is not pract(c.able to 
survey the boundary at the time that the Settlement Officer 
lays it down, boundary pillars should always be erected marking 
out the line, and the survey of this line can be made as soon as 
officers can be made available for this duty. The survey of 
the boundary should be made as soon as possible after it has 
been fixed to prevent any possibility of its being altered. 

It is very important that a gazetted officer should insjpcct 
the permanent boundary pillars as soon as the demarcation of 
the boundary has been completed. When inspecting a new 
boundary the gazetted officer should take the boundary record 
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with him and carefully compare the entries in the boundary 
record vrith the boundary line and marks on the ground. The 
boundary record should be corrected, wherever this is found 
necessary, so that it maj’ be an accurate description of the 
existing boundary line of the reserve. 

The survey and numbering of the boundary marks should, 
for the sake of uniformity and to prevent subsequent confusion, 
always commence at the north-west angle of the reserve and 
proceed regularly along the north, cast, south and west 
boundaries (//r, F". A. Lodge). 

The field book of the survey should give— 

(1) The prismatic bearing of each line, i.c, the bearing 

of each line referred to the magnetic north. The 
variation of the needle, i,e. the angle between the 
true north and magnetic north, at the time and 
place the survey is made should also be recorded. 

(2) An accurate description of each boundary mark 

erected, together with such letters or other dis- 
tinguishing marks as may have been put on it. 

(3) The distance between the individual boundary pillars 

measured along the surface of the ground, as well 
as the reduced horizontal equivalent where the 
boundary is on sloping ground. 

. (4) The points at which streams, toads, foot-paths, etc., 
cross the boundary line, together with such in- 
formation with regard to their width, etc., as may 
be possible. 

(5) The points where the boundaries of external proper- 
ties meet the forest boundary, as well as the 
names of such properties. 

Bearings to easily recognisable bouses in villages 
close to the boundary and to such notable physical 
land-marks as may be visible from it. 

(7) The names of the village lands adjoining the selected 
boundary. 
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The stations at which the prismatic compass or other sur- 
veying instrument used is placed must be carefully and accu- 
rately marked . 

The kind of chain used, whether it is a Gunter's ora loo-foot 
one, should be noted, and the accuracy of the length of the chain 
must be tested before the work is begun. The length of the 
chain should be checked with a new and accurate measuring 
tape, which should be used for this purpose only, before and 
after each day's work, in order to ensure that the distances 
recorded in the field-book are the actual distances measured on 
the ground. 

The magnetic variation, i.e. declination or divergence from 
the true north of the prismatic compass or needle used with 
the plane-table, must be found out and recorded ; since the vari- 
ation of the needle differs from place to place, and also slightly 
from year to year ; and unless the variation of the needle or 
true north is known or recorded on an old map, it will not be 
possible to compare accurately future surveys with those made 
previously. 

The accuracy of the prismatic compass sliould be tested 
before the work is begun, and from time to time as it pro- 
ceeds. The number and other distinguishing marks of the 
prismatic compass or other instrument used should also be 
recorded for future reference. 

§ 192. Boundary record and boundary maps.— -The 
correct compilation of the boundary record and the preparation 
of boundary maps is of the greatest import.incc, and is just as 
necessary as the proper laying out of the line on the ground, 
for in case of disputes, the boundary line, as it exists, can be 
re-surveyed and compared with the record of the line as it was 
originally laid out. If the surveys coincide, no further proof is 
necessary that the existing line is the same as that which was 
originall}' laid down. The boundary record may be the actu.!] 
drawn up from, the field-book of the boundaty survey in a more 
compact form. 
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The follov/ing information should be given at the commence* 
raent of the record of the boundary of each reserve, together 
■with the date of the actual survey, and a brief account of how 
and by whom the sur\-ey was effected, and any difficulties 
which were met with during the actual survej'ing operations : — 

(i) the number and other distinguishing marks of the 
prismatic compass or piane-tabie and needle-com- 
pass used ; 

(а) the magnetic variation of the needle, or divergence from 

the true north according to the line or place of 
making the survey ; 

(3) the kind of chain used, whether it was a Gunter's, a 100- 

foat, or a 50-fool one ; 

(4) whether the measurements entered on the record are in 

links or feet, and how* the measurements along the 
surface of the ground recorded are distinguished 
from their horizontal equivalents ; and how tlie 
latter were obtained from the former. 

.Both the surface measurements and their horizontal equiva- 
lents should be given. The surface measurements are 
required when checking the distances between the boundary 
marks on the ground ; and their horizontal equivalents are 
necessary when a map is being prepared from the boundary 
record to compare the boundary -with that shown on other 
maps. 

(5) The chain error before and after each day’s w'ork 

should be noted and applied to the individual lines 
before their lengths are entered in the boundary 
record, or plotted. 

(б) Any accidents w'hich may have occurred to any of the 

instruments used, and the manner in which they 
were remedied. 

The boundary record may be.kep't in the form shown below, 
which is a somewhat modiBcd form of that used in the Kurscong 
Division of Bengal. 

VOL. III. 
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Boundary Record of Reserved Forest^ ......... Division 

Province, 
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£ 

Morizontal 

cqiilTalent. 

Reuares, 

Wooden 
post in 
cairn of 
stones. 

I 

243 * 1 “ 

472 

450 

On the east edgfe of Sukna 
Sivoke cart-road, •where it 
' crosses the Darjeeling- 
HimaJayan Raihvaj’. Line 
fairly level, at 240 (surface- 
measurement) crosses small 
stream. 

Bearing to Sukna Station 
well 102®. 

Ditto 

2 

> 195° 

643 

643 

Level, At 400 (surface- 
measurement) bearing to 
Mohurgong Factory 143“. 


In the remarks column the distances from the last station to 
the points at which streams, roads, foot-paths cross the line 
should be noted, as well as the nature of the ground passed over. 
Bearings should be taken from convenient points on to conspi- 
cuous natural objects, such as well-known hills, or on to conspi- 
cuous houses in villages, with a view to fixing the exact positiou 
of a pillar if it is lost or destroyed. The points at which exter- 
nal properties meet the forest boundary should be noted. The 
1' position of the first boundary mark must be very carefully 
described, and its distance from some permanent and easily 
recognisable place noted. 

Besides the boundary record, boundary maps should be 
prepared from the survey of the boundary, showing all the 
information that can be collected about the boundary line and 
external properties bordering on it. The bearing of each line 
should be entered on the map on one side of the line itself, 
except in the case of a plane-table survey, where no bearings 
are taken, and the distances measured along the surface of the 
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ground and tlicir reduced equivalents on the other, so that tlie 
boundary map may show all the information contained in the 
record of the boundaries. 

Copies of all the boundary maps should be kept in the 
Conservator’s ofF.ce ; and those of the forests of each Division 
or each Range in the Divisional or Range office, respectively, as 
iJie case may be. Any changes in the boundary itself, or in the 
nature of the boundary narks, or the numbers and other distin- 
guishing marks on them, should be at once noted in the bound- 
ary records, and the necessary corrections made in the bound- 
ary maps, so that the boundary record and boundary maps may 
always represent the existing state of the boundaries. 

Tlie importance of having the record of the forest bound- 
aries and forest boundary maps kept correctly up to date in a 
systematic manner cannot be over-estimated, nor can it be too 
strongly insisted on that there must be two copies in different 
places, so that in case of fire or other accident the record may 
not be completely lost. In many cases it will be well worth 
while to have the boundary records printed. 

The boundaries of village lands enclosed within the outer 
boundary of the forests are in some parts of India— for example 
the hill forests of the North-Western Provinccsof India— -of just 
as much importance as the outer boundary. They should 
in this case be demarcated by pillars of a different shape and 
size (usually smaller) from those used to define the outer 
boundary of the forest, and should be numbered serially and 
separately for each piece of enclosed land. 


VbL.ni. 
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SLEDGE ROADS IN INDIA. 

Extracts from a Report on tkc Dcota Sledge Roaa, by 

E. iifcArthur Mcir, Deputy Censersator of Forests (fSSj). 

Tile consinirtion of the Dcota «lcdgc mad was commenced in June 
t?S3 and was completed in July 1884, the 'ledge roid being opened to 
tra^c on the let August 1834, The prepared track on which the sledge 
rat d ivas laid was 6 feet o idc. The length of the road was 5,877 feet, includ* 
ing twenty bridges, aggregating all together i.of-S feet. Fourteen thousand 
cubic feel of hard rock were blasted in order to make the 6 feet track, 400 lbs. 
of blasting pewder being used ; 7,500 cubic feet of retaining walls were 
built. One or two large cuttings were also found necessary. The longest 
bridge on the sledge road was 107 feet in length. It consisted of three spans 
of 33, 48, nl feet, respectively j the two main piers which were respectively 
jSt. .and 27 J feet high, vrerc built of dry-ntbble masonry tied together with 
beams of Deodar (Ceilnis Detidara) or tail {Piwws exctlsa) well notched on to 
each other. The stone-work was surmounted by timber cribworks, on which 
beams supporting the roadway were laid. 

The sledge road proper was made entirely out of rejected deodar sleep- 
ers which were lying in the forest, and the principle of construction is similar 
to that shown in figures 39, 30 and 3 t (pages 50 and 51). The cross pieces 
were, however, uniformly 30 inches apart j those fastened to the beams of 
the bridges were fixed by fl-inch nails instead of wooden trenails. The portion 
of the roadw.ay between the longitudinal beams was filled in witli the best 
available ballast, up to a level with the bottom of the transverse sleepers, so 
as to mate the roadway more solid, and to form a path for the sledge-men 
to w.alk on. Guards, made of half metre-gauge sleepers, were fixed on the 
outside of sharp curves to prevent the sledges running off the road at these 
points. 

Owing to the steep nature of the hillsides, a careful system of drain- 
age was considered necessary, A deep drain was made along the inner 
tide of the roadw.-iy, and the roin water which w.ts caught by jt led under 
the sledge road in wooden troughs placed in saitablc positions. The 
pledges used were similar to that figured on pages 55 and 56, figures 35, 36, 
And 37. 

The gradient of the roadway varies from s to n degrees, the average 
being S degrees. The best gradient is between 7 and S degrees. 

The sharpest curves on the road have a radii of from 20 to 22 yards. 
Tlic sledge: are worked down by two men as described on page 57, f 37, 
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the empty sledges being carried up by the same men who worlccd them 
down, 

The bridges and most dangerous pl,acc5 were provided with railings 
for the protection of the sledge-men. In very wet weather considerable 
difficulty was experienced in starting the sledges and also in controlling 
them during transits and in consequence sledging was not allowed when the 
weather was very wet. In favourable weather experienced sledge-men 
used to make five or six trips in a d.ay. 

At first, sledging through a contractor was tried at 4 pies per sleeper, but 
a system of passes was soon introduced which has been found to work well, 
a pass being given for each loaded sledge which reaches the lower depdt. 
The rate paid per sleeper w.as 3 pies. The riitc paid for carriage on 
coolies’ backs over the same section before the sledge road was made was 
one nnna. The following statement, showin g the actual saving on the sledge 
road, has been prepared by Mr. McArthur Molr j— - 

ExPEMDiTuar. S a. p 

Cepitnl— 

Orisinat cost 0! sledge road • . 3,587 0 o 

Interest on apilal crpenditureat ^ per 
cent, compound interest for five years . , . 

IPofl-iHg F.xpe»aet-* 

Repairs, 1884— <)0 . • « • 1,767 7 3 

Cost ol sledging 307,174 metre-gauge 
sleepers up to 1S90 . . . 4i0iS 13 3 

Cost of iron, ropes, ghee,i oil, and soap, 
etc. ...... 6so 0 0 

Cost of construction and repair of sledges 71s 0 0 


CnAKD Total . . . 

If the sledge road had not been made, the expenditure would hiive been 

as fallows .. n . 

F o. p. 

Carriage of 307,174 metre-gauge sleepers at l anna 
each • - • • • * I7il9® 6 o 

Qustruelioaotcooiy-carrjmgpaUi . . . . 116 o o 

Repairs to the same ....... 9000 

Commission to contractors oa Rl3,ljS.6 at S per cent, 

(the rate p.s!d at that time) P59 14 9 

Loss on the food-supply ...... Col 30 

Total . zo^gCy 7 g 

Food is carried out to Ocota and supplied to workmen engaged On 
forest works at a slight loss to the Department. Food, sufficient for 
the wants of the men employed on forest works, cannot be obhiined locally, 
and it has been found necessary to supply food departmenlally in order to 
ensure a proper supply of workmen. This loss was estimated as follows 

The cost of the work of extracting the sleepers by manual labour would 
have been 820,364-4-9 ; the cost of construction and working of the sledge 
road was (neglecting interest on capital) 810,745-4-6. The difference 


A? a. pt 

3,557 0 o 

778 z o 

7,158 4 6 
. 11,533 C 6 


1 Clirifieil bailer. 
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between these saws is Rg.eig-o-j. Supposing three men would earn Ri, this 
sun would represent the wages ot 38,857 extra coolies, and as the loss on 
the iood supplied is estimated at 4 pies per man, this would represent the 
turn of B601-3 shown above. ' 

Ccasequently, the net profit to Government is the diflcrence between 
^20,565-7-9 and Rii, 5:3-6-6. that is R9,442-i-3. Had the gain in 
transport, owing to the use of the sledge road, been applied year by year 
to reduce the caplml outlay, the not profit would have been slightly greater. 


Extracts fron a Report on the Tkadi&r Siedge Road, by 

E. McArfkvr Moir, Deputy Conservator of Forests 

[tSgo). 

The Thadiar timber siide was compictcly wrecked, with the exception 
of about 10 chains in the rice-fields near Thadiar, on the night of the 8th 
August 1 J 89, by’ an unprecedented ficod, w liich net only carried away the 
slide, but entirely altered the physical features of the bed of the stream. 
Some means of transport had to be devised ,ai once in order to deliver the 
85.000 sleepers which n ere r equtred to complete the 100,000 sleepers, for 
which a contract h, id been taken, and a sledge rotid was finally decided 
upon. This sledge road is similar in construction to the one made at 
Ocota. The alignmentof the road was begun on tnc 2oth August, and the 
construction on the 27th of the same month, and the sledge road was open 
for sledging on the isth December. 

The general direction is fairly straight, and the cun’cs much fewer in 
number than on the Deota sledge road. The length is 7,960 feet, including 
i,So4 feet of bridges and viaducts. 

The width of the prepared track was 6 feet. The quantity of rock 
blasted was about 5,000 cubic feet, and no lb. of powder and too Holt’s 
bl.asting cartridges were used; the results obtained from the latter w ere 
most satisfactory. 

The cubic contents of the retaining walls, whicli it was necessary to con- 
struct, were 15,800 cubic feet. These walls were fnadeof dry rubble and 
strengthened by the addition of wooden beams notched on to each other 
witieh effectually prevented the walls from being shaken down by the jolting 
of the sledges. 

There arc twenty-one bridges, the longest traverses rice- fields and is 368 
Icct long, made up of 14 spans. The bridge, which has the greatest indivi- 
dual span and crossesa dry nullah which is 57 feet deep, is itself 68 feet long, 
tljc principal longitudinal beam being supported by a straining beam, struts, 
and braces (see figure 77, page 161, Part IV, Volume II). The total amount 
of dry rubble masonry in the piers of the bridges amounted to ao, 000 cubic 
feet. 

Chir (Pinus loiigtYoU'a) beams were used in the construction of all the 
bridges, as it was the nearest at hand, it being estimated that if tarred, these 
beams would last four or five years. ' This estimate proved correct, as it has 
not been necessary to renew any of the beams since the bridge* were first 
erected. One thousand one hundred and fifty-one feet of subsumial wooden 
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railings n crc constructed on bridges and along the most precipitous places on 
the line. 

The longitudinal bc.inis of the sledge road were made of Chir(Pi«r/s lon- 
ffifolio), and were 12 feet long by 5 inches square. The cross pieces con» 
<isted of deodar {Cedrus Deodara) metre-gauge sleepers sawn down the 
middle. 

The sj’slcm of drainage of the road employed is similar to that which was 
used at Dcota. 

The gradient of the sledge road varies from 4 to 10 degrees, the average 
being between from si to 6 degrees, more than half the road having a 
gradient of between 4 and 5 degrees. The highest gradient on the bridges 
is 10, the lowest 4 degrees. Where the gradient is less than 6 degrees, the 
cross pieces arc placed 2 feet .apart ; where it is more than 6 degrees, the 
distance between the cross pieces is feet. 

This sledge road was in working order up to December i 8 <; 3 .eo was in u*^e 
four ye.irs. When inspected in May 1894, the lower portion of the sledge 
road was .absolutely unfit for trafiic, Iheroadw.ay of the bridges were unser- 
vicc-able, and in some plates the Mr longitudinal scantlings were decaying, 
but the beams of the bridges were still sound. This shows that the wood of 
Pinus lon(;tfo!ia, placed m the ground in a damp hot s’alley at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet, will only last about four or five years. 

The following statement drawn up by Mr. Moir shows the saving 
eflectcd by the Thadior sledge road 


ExpcNDiTuar. P a. f. 

Capital-- 

Con'lnietion of sledge load in 1SS9 , 4,^34 o » 

Compound interest on capital at 4 per 
cent, for four years . . . • 

Working Expenses — 

Cost of repairs, Ai-ril 1890 to December 
1803. . . • • ; , * ’'®5' " 

Cost olconstruclionnnd repair ol sledges »3 1 7 


Coif ofsUdging— 

337, oOo in^tTL-gauge sleepers . 
43,440 bread-gauge sleepers 
0,089 6 feet deodar scaHlIings 
3,034 10 „ f. » • 

5,333 II » chir I. • . - 

Price cf oil and soap used in sledging 
sleepers . • • . • . 

Price of iron, ropes, etc , u«cd m repai 
of sledge road and sledges . . 

Construction of dry shoot, 333 running 
feet • • • • • 

Repairs to nnd renewals of diyshmt 

Construction of water ehanncl Iw u-c ol 
shoot 

Adil extra cost of launching slfcptis 


4,r>o7 7 C 
1,086 o o 
5.1 I o 
45 8 o 
43 S o 

431 3 10 

4S0 o o 

yng 0 o 
SS2 C I 

i:a o o 
559 3 o 


P a. ft. 


4.534 o o 
770 S 3 


2,zi4 14 C 


8,950 4 S 


GSAN'D Total 


IS, 77 s S 2 
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It thr timber had been carried by coolies, the expenses would bate been 
as folio-., s t — 


Camice ef“ 

357.'-''"' incire-Ba-j?e Elrepcn. at 10, 6p. , . 

b'-oad-f.ii.ge steeper^ at 3a. . • 

( .o'! 1 6 fret drodar scantlings at gp. . . 

j.6i 4 10 „ ,, iff. fp. 

s,J=j lo , chir „ „ Iff. tp. 

Coff'Ti . on on above ton, R<o,SS4-i2-3 at 4 per cent. 
Lcs> 0*1 fo jd seppl^ ■ . . . . . 


R «. p. 

31,599 0 o 
S, 145 o o 

aSs 6 g 
3}Q 12 o 
S'S 3 6 

•,'<^3 C 3 
».76i S o 


Totai, . 43,061 7 6 


The sledge road ended on the top of a high b.irk, ijo feet above the 
river's edge, and a wooden shoot was cans'tmctcd to launch the sleepers. 
This would not have been ncccssniy if the s'cepers had been earned to the 
river's bank, so the cost of its construction and repairs, as well as half the 
cost of launching the sleepers by its means, has been added to the expend!* 
turc. 

The net proSt on the working of the sledge road was consequently 
R38,Tgi-2-4- 


1 See pane 234- 
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PORTABLE FOREST TRAMWAYS IN INDIA. 

The Andamans Timber Tramway. 

Exfr.rcfs from a report on (he Andamans Tramway (/Jpj), 
hy Mr. C. C, Din^zall Fordyce, then Deputy Conservator of 
Forests, and a repert on th:; Andamans Tramway {iSg7), by 
Mr. E. M. Bue’ianan, Exirn-Dcpuly Conservator ej Forests. 


Fowler’s portable tramways were intruduced into the Andaman Islands 
for the e.fCractian at timber in the Ioj» in jSgo bj Mr. E. G. Chester, then 
Deputy Conscrx’ator of Forests in tlte Andamans Forest Division. 

The line adopted .vas system D D — sec & 48, page 75, rf seg. 

Tl-.e gauge of the line is 24 inches, the weight of the rails 18 lbs. 
per yard. The slesper.s .arc trough section and are tn.'idc of steel. The 
different sections of r.iils are fastened together by solc.phites and fish* 
pfates after the D^cauvillc pattern— s« figure S 3 > paffc 78. The sleepers 
are' placed 3 feet apart centrally and project 6 inches beyond the rails 
on" either side. The tramway is suitable for manual or animal power, and 
in the Andamans manual labour is used. 

At first, miles of railway, with the necessary switch crossings and 
tools for haying the line, and to trucks, were purchased, and the line was laid 
along the Ohani Khari creek along the side of an existing road and up to 
a forest dcptJt. Elephants were formerly used to drag timber over this roa d 
The tramway plant was landed on the 24th December iSpo and was work- 
ing On the lotli January 1891. During the year an additional mile of tram- 
way ivas bought and placed in position. 

In January 1893, two mites more tramway were received, and during the 
same year two miles of tramway, Z2 trucks and two trollies were pur. 
chased. 

Portable tramways .were introduced into the Andamans, where no roads 
exist, to take the place of dragging by elephants, as it has been found 
that elephants arc expensive to purchase and to feed, and arc at the same 
time very delicate, and peculiarly liable to risks of overwork, disease, etc. 

Experience in the Andamans has shown- that if a tramway, 3 tu 6 miles 
long, worked by manual labour, can be kept down in the same place for a- 
period of three or four years, and there is a sufficiency of timber to feed thc- 
line, its extraction is cheaper and altogether more satisfactory by the tram- 
way than by elephants. 

Siee and -jceSghC 0/ rails. — In the Andamans, steel sleepers arc cheaper 
than wooden sleepers with dog spikes, as the line has to.be m'oved so often. 

Vox.. Ill 2x2 
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Rails weighing' i8 lbs. were chosen on account of the very heavy timber 
(hat has to pass over the line. Lighter rails should never be used unless 
the average load per truck is less than one ton; and it is necessary from 
the nature of the work to shift the line at short intervals, in which case 
the weight of the line becomes of great importance. Some of the squares 
transported by the Andamans tramway weigh 3 tons ( of 50 cubic feet ) 
w’ith a dead weight of 5 tons on the axles if the weight of the body of the 
truck is added. 

The length of the rails runs up to ai feet. The weight of the sections 
of rails and sleepers may appear too great for facility of transport, and some 
inconvenience is certainly experienced in handling the rails ; but this size of 
rail was advisedly chosen owing to the heavy timber which is extracted 
from the Andamans forests. 

This tramw.ay is capable of bearing, without any apparent strain, loads 
up to 3 tons in weight. But where the line is b.adly supported, loads which 
arc not the heaviest put the rails out of shape at once. 

Gauge. — A two-feet gauge was adopted and has been found to be 
suitable ; the line is sufiicicntly stable to carry the \vcights taken over it. 
A broader gauge would only involve heavier road work ; more cuttings ; 
large and stronger bridges ; more metalling and an increase in the initial 
cost of the tramway and rolling-stock. The cost of the up-keep of the road- 
way and rolling-stock and the cost of transport would also be increased 
without any definite advantage being gained. A narrower gauge would not 
give sufficient stability or strength for the heavy loads which pass over the 
line. A pair of trucks, forming a bogie (rw figure 50, page 76), cannot be 
used round the sharp cur\'cs necessitated by the hilly nature of the country 
if the g.augc is less than s feet. 

Preparation of the iraeh — A roadway 4 feet wide is sufficient for a 
tramway of s.fcet gauge. If labour is cheap, it is advisable to make the 
track 6 feet wide to allow of men and animals passing trucks on the track 
at all paints. The track should always be made 6 feet wide on embank- 
ments and in cuttings, as well as on curves. 

it is advisable to metal the track to a breadth of 4 feet and up ‘to the 
level of the lop of the sleepers in localities where the rainfall is hc.-ivr or the 
soil soft or damp, as it facilitates work, saves labour, and ultimately de- 
creases the cost of up-keep and repairs. It also allows of buffaloes and 
bullocks being used for dragging the trucks instead of manual labour only.' 
It also improves (he drainage of the roadway, — a most important point 
to be kept in view in a country where (he rainfall is heavy and often 
continuous, ' and constantly leads to landslips in cuttings. Where road 
metal is not available and the ground is very soft, corduroying with billets 
of wood may be substituted. 


T The tleerm rtni la iha Andairaai tramvar are ol Ireugh iccllon i thl« i»mb> ihat the 
lalti are raltnl comiderabljr abate ihe lertl «( the eia°ad, ai the iltcpera UicmseUn r'*jeet 
3 or elochca abore ibr eroand aarlacc. 
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In a dry country with a hard soil, metalling becomes a minor consider- 
ation. 

Draittcge . — A proper system of drainage is most important in a wet 
country, especially if the soil is of a clayey nature and the track unmetalled. 
It is often advisable to cut small drains between the sleepers (which in the 
type of line used in the Andamans project above the surface of the ground) 
as water niil otherwise lodge between them and cause accumulations of 
soft mud to form there. Unskilled natives are apt to c.urlh up the rails 
along the outside in such a way that the ground betneen the rails becomes 
water-logged. 

A proper «yslem of side drains is also most important, and measures 
must be taken to ensure their being always kept open. 

A broad, fairly deep inside drain, from wh'ch cross-drains br.anch at fre- 
quent intervals, is one of the best wajs of keeping the track dry on a hill- 
side. In cuttings, side drains have been given up in favour of central drains 
which run between the rails of the line and below the sleepers. 

Laying ike Um . — The sleepers should be placed 3 feet apart centrally. 
The way in which the rails are fastened to the sleepers has been describ^ 
in detail in § 4S, page 73, ei S£q. 

The joints of the rails should not be opposite to one another. A small 
space should be left between the ends of the rails to allow for the csepansion 
of the metal. The holes bored in the fish-plates by which the ends of the 
rails arc joined together arc constructed so as to allow of this being done. 

The sleepers should not be placed under the fish-plates, which help to 
urfite the dilTcrcnt lengths of rail together, because if this is done it is im- 
possible to bolt the clips, which fasten the rails to the sleepers, properly 
owing (o the fish-plates being in the way. 

. On'an unmetallcd road the sleepers should be packed with stone as soon 
as they arc Laid. 

In bending rails, the rail bender should be applied along the rail every 
9 or 12 inches, so that the rail is bent gradually and evenly without sharp 
corners. Unskilled workmen, left to themselves, are apt to make sharp 
sadden bends at long intervals, and so to give the line the appearance of 
running round a series of crooked corners. The bending of the rails should 
be done away from thc’joints as much as possible. If a joint must be bent 
to preserve regularity in a cur\'c, the fish-plates should be beaten to shape 
first and then clamped to the bent ends of the rails. 

After a rail is bent, it should be fixed into the sleepers, and the compa- 
nion rail can be bent until it fits accurately into the dips at the opposite 
ends of these sleepers. 

When the line is being laid, trucks carrying the necessary supply of 
rails, sleepers, bolts, etc., should come up along the portion of the line that 
has been laid. 

It is often necess-ary to bend the fish-plates ; this can be easily done, with 
a heavy hammer, on the ground. 

When unskilled labour is employed, it is most important to see that the 
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sleepers are laid at right angles to the rails. A siding should be laid down 
every i or 2 miles to allow of trucks passing one another. ■ . 

Curves on or to bridges should-beavolded, and the approaches to either 
end of a bridge should be, as far as possible, dead level. 

Curves,— The sharpest curve round which loaded trucks have been 
worked by men in the Andamans has a radius of 25 feet. The sharpest 
curve should not have a radius of less thaniso feet, and then only if single 
trucks are used and these are moved at a walking pace. If possible, curves 
should be laid down with a radius of 50 feet or more, and if this be done, no 
extra precautions are necessary to prevent the trucks leaving the line. The 
only precaution used inlaying the line round curves in the Andamans, to 
prevent derailment, is to slightly raise the outer line of rails. 

Sharp curves are avoided wherever possible, as they involve a great risk 
of derailment, increase the wear and tear on the rails and rolling-stock, and 
strain the motive-power considerably. 

Gradients. — The gradient for a loaded truck going trp/itV/ is 

3 in 100, the most economical 2 in 100. Any gradient of more than or 2 
in 100 should be used for short distances only. 

If possible, all gradients should be kept under 2 in 100. This has been 
found most economical both for men and buffaloes where it is not possible 
to have a perfectly level road. 

For downhill work, gradients should not exceed 4 or 5 in 100, and these 
gradients should be used in the case of manual labour only, where suffi- 
ciently powerful brakes are available, and then only for short distances and 
not on curves or bridges. The maximum down gradient where buffaloes or 
bullocks are used is 3 in loo. The best gradient for downhill wbrk 'is from 
1 to 2 in too. This will allow a loaded truck to move itself .'or-, nearly 
so, and to be controlled easily by the brake or by four mcn'hbrdid^lnto a 
rope behind. 

The steepest gradient permissible for a loaded truck without a brake is 


under in too. 

Experience has shown that so long as the line is lovel or uphill, buffaloes 
are better than men as a motive-power. But if there are steep downhill 
gradients (3 in 100 or more) men are belter than animals, as four men can 
keep a loaded truck moving downhill much better under control than one 
braLsman and a pair of buffaloes, as the brakesman has to-guide the 
draught animals in addition to manipulating the brake. 

Nature of trucks used.— Very strong, hca^-y, single trucks are used in the 
Andamans, consisting of a framework of 

tie-rods, which carries a strong wooden platform (see fig. 64, page 102). Oil 
axle-boxes arc fastened to the undersurface of this framework to receive 
the iournalsof the axles of the wheels. The wheels are slotted on to the 
axle and cannot move independently of it. A flat iron plate is fixed on to 
the top of the wooden platform. A T-shaped fork or iron frame, working 
on a bolt centre, is provided for each truck and can be fixed into the centre^ 
of the platform if it is required to use a pair of trucks as a bogie- wagon. . 
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Thf Iruclcs sliould always be werked down togctlicr, so that all the tnen 
a'c available to help the more heavily loaded trucks over dlllicultc’is or up 
Seep gradients where necessary. 

A light passenger trollvi which can be lilted oil the line by two men, is 
necessary to .allow ol a proper supervision of the line, as it is necessary to 
inspect the line frcquer.ily to see that everything is in order. 

The wheels .are made separate from the body of the trolly. The trolly 
rcpiis'.s of a light framework with a moveable back for the seat, and two 
h.'.ndlcs for the trollymen. 

5r<iws.— The tr.icks were received from Messrs. Fowler ft: Co. without 
hrakes. For gradients up to 2 in too an ordinary single lever brake was 
found sufncicnl to control loaded trucks. 

Screw brakes were not considered satisfactory, as the mechanism wafe 
apt to be in the way and if damaged could not be repaired locally, and 
moreover would have been more expensive in the first Instance. 

Lever brokes, with the handles below the platform of the trucks and 
si'll within easy reach of the brakesman, were found absolutely necessary. 
It was also found to be a tine quit non that the brake should be simple, 
with few parts Or joints, and \el eficclive. 

The brakes actnalK used in the And.imans were designed by Messrs 
Furdyce and Buchanan, and have been found to work satisfactorily. They 
are .at the same time simple and have no joints. The brakes are worked 
from the side of the trucks. No brakes applied at the end of the trucks 
have been found effective, and now when the trucks are loaded the men are 
forbidden to go in front of them. The brakes have been described in 
■dclaiMn § 70, page 101, et seq. 

, Load, and m«tiae'foaer.—The amount of the load carried depends to a 
(frcat-diflcnt upon the gradient of the line, whether the gradients are fre. 
qucntly changed, or whether they arc long and continuous, and also upon 
whether the road is metalled or not. 

On the level, with a good road and good curves, the tiiatimttm load 
which can bo placed on one truck drawn by 4 men is 3 tons, but the ete* 
nemieal load would be only 1 1 tons. 

When working loads up a gradient of * in too, the mexfinunt load Is 
ab'jut t i tons and the teonamieai load one ton. The sairte loads could be 
taken down a gradient uf 3 in too with good brakes. 

On the level or uphill, one buffalo with one brakesman can drag two 
laden trucks easily, thus doing the work of 8 men, and saving 7 men on 
every two trucks. 

In the Andamans, men and buffaloes are used as the motive-power for 
tno\mg the trucks. Four good men are siilhcieni for the working of one 
truck, including loading and unloading. The trucks travel at the rate of 
about two miles an hour. A pace exceeding an ordinary nalking pace 
should net be allowed. 
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four men will push a loaded truck over an ordinary line a distance of 
6 or 7 miles a day, returning the same e%*ening with the empty truck. 

In choosing between men and draught animats, the greater initial cost of 
laying a line for animals to work over must not be forgotten, as the track 
must be well metalled. The cost of maintenance will also be greater. 

Whatever the motive-power, it is always advisable to work as many 
trucks as possible together, as then the men on the several trucks can help 
each other in loading the trucks in succession. 

Length of logs extraeied . — ^The length of the logs extracted varies from 
12 to 24. feet. Some logs have been taken out 50 feet long on bogie trucks, 
but only over the straight and level portions of the line. The length of the 
logs extracted varies inversely as the girth, so that a long log is not heavier 
than a short one, in fact the reverse is usually the case. 

Long logs have a tendency to oscillate and to throw the trucks off the 
line, and consequently it is advisable to place the larger end on the front 
portion of the truck, so as to prevent the wheels jumping off the line. 

As a rule each log rests on one truck only and consequently the length 
of the log docs not influence the laying out of the curves. 

Financial and practical advantages of the fromuiay.— In the Andamans 
where no roads exist, labour is scarce, contractors not available, where 
elephants have to be imported at a great cost and all operations have to 
be carried out by Government agency, while the nature and climate of the 
country arc such that dragging is a slow process, and the distances over 
which timber has to be transported arc considerable, it bas become im- 
perative to supplement the use of elephants, both on account of the time 
and expenditure saved, by wheeled traffic. This gives us a choice between 
carts and tramways. 

The original cost of construction, ns well as of up-keep of cart-roiids 
in a climate such as the Andamans, where metalling and frequent repairs 
are necessary, is such as to prohibit the use of carts on a large scale for the 
extraction of timber. More especially is this the case, as the initial cost 
of carts, buffaloes, and bullocks, as well as their up-kcep, is extremely 
high in the Andamans, where cvciything must be imported. 

Portable tramways have consequently been found cheaper and better 
than cart roads and carts in localities where no roads exist. 

Export of timber by tramway is more certain and quicker than that by 
carts ; a greater volume of wood can be carried over a tramway in a given 
time than either by cart transport, or by elephant dragging. 

An elephant witli one mahout and two grasscuts can drag, on an average^ ' 
one ton (50 cubic feet) a day (5 days a week) over an awrage distance 
of 1^ miles. The animal has to be fed, its attendants paid, and rough 
tracks made for the extraction of the logs. 

With carls, unless 6 are worked together, extra men would be required 
for loading the logs. A cart with one pair of bullocks will on an average 
work out one ton of timber a day over a variable distance according to gradi- 
ents and condition of the road, but rarely exceeding 4 or4j miles.' Ore man 
per cart only Is then required, but other men have to be kept for cutting 
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^r.iss ; stabling has to be provided and the animals fed ; accidents and 
delay arc frequent, especially It the gradients on the roads arc steep 
or if the road surface is in bad condition. 

On tramways with 4. men to a truck, working 6 trucks together, a 
ton of timber (including loading and unloading the trucks and bringing the 
empty trucks back) can be hauled over a distance of 6 miles a day, as 
long ns only low gradients have to be worked over. 

Some elephants arc indispensable for dragging the timber from the place 
where it is felled to the nearest road, tramway or waterway. But the pro- 
cess is a slow one, and necessitates more labour than either carts or the 
tramway. 

The initial cost of carts and csttic is less than that of the portable tram- 
w'ay tor the export of a given volume of wood. But when the cost of the 
construction, metalling and up-keep of a uide read is taken into consider- 
ation and compared with the simple process of preparing a narrow track 
and its comparatively small cost of up-kcep, laying the tramway (which is 
portable) on it, and the saving in cost of extraction and labour, the balance 
is in favour of the tramway so long as it can be kept in one position for 
3 or 4 years, is from 3 to 6 miles long, and provided sufHcicnt timber can be 
brought to it to keep it fully employed. 

The cost of making a cart road and the time required for its construc- 
tion are both very much greater than that w Inch is necessary for the pre- 
paration of a tramway track, and when once the working has passed to 
another part of the forest, the use of the road as a means of transport ceases 
to exist, whereas the tramway can be taken up and used elsewhere. 

The cost of one mile of tramway, including switches and a few timber 
trucks delivered at the Andamans, and of making the track and laying 
the line, is i%3,ooo per mile. The average cost of preparing the track and 
laying thc.line is R400 a mile. These figures are based upon the cost 
of the li miles of tramway laid down by Mr. Chester in 1890. 

Tn the year 1892-93, the 24 elephants employed on dragging logs 
hauled '6,191 tons of timber over an average distance of il miles; this is 
as nearly as possible 250 tons per annum each: in other words, one elephant 
hauled, on an average, '42 cubic feet or {th of a ton of wood per diem 
ewer a distance of I f miles. This timber was subsequently carried over 
three miles of tramway. The tramway thus saved three miles of elephant 
dragging, which means that if the tramway had not been laid to get out ' 
the same volume of timber, the number of elephants would have had to 
be increased in the proportion of two elephants for every one employed 
In dragging timber to the terminus of the tramw'ay. 

Fourteen elephants on an average were employed daily in drawing logs 
to the terminus of the tramway, so that had there been no tramway, 28 
more elephants would have been required to do the work done by the 
tramway. 

The original cost of an elephant in the Andamans is R4,ooo and it 
can do ten years’ work, so that the capital ins’olvcd .(allowing interest at 5 
per cent.) to purchase an elephant casting R4,ooo would be Rio, 56a. 

VoL. 111 . 2 t 
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The interest on this sunt at 5 per cent, is R528; if to this the cost of 
feeding the elephant, cutting dragging paths, gratuities to attend* 
ants, share of elephant doctor, chains, gear, etc., be added, the annual cost of 
maintaining an eleph.int will come to Ri,i59 'and the cost of Iteeping 
eS additional elephants 1^32,452, and this sum has been saved by construct* 
ing the three miles of tramway. 

From this must be deducted— 

R 

The cost of loading and railing 14 logs a day 
for one year ...... 2,088 

Up*keep of the line . .... 1,000 

Depreciation at 10 percent, on cost of rail material 
on R2ti,ydo ...... 2,d^d 

Total . 5,764 

which leaves a profit of R26,688 per annum. From these figures it is 
clear that the Andamans tramways pay well, and it would be impossible 
to work the forests without them. Again, if more elephants were available 
for hauling logs to the terminus of the tramway, a larger quantity of timber 
could be railed over them and the profit would be still larger. 

JHatnUnanee.'-The cost of maintenance of the Andamans tramway, 
although the line is subjected to a comparatively large Amount of traffic, in 
wetand dry seasons alike, has never been more than about R300 per mile 
per annum. The deterioration of the line after 6 years* work is not appre* 
ciabic, but there is some wear on the rolIing*stock and loss of bolts and flsh* 
plates, for the renewal of which an expenditure of 10 per cent, per annum 
of the original value of the stock must be allowed. 

Portable Tramways in the Madras Presidency. . 

Portable tramways are being used for the transport of fuel in the 
Kothapatham Casuarina plantation, and the Sriharikota Range of the 
Nellore District, Central Circle ; and in the Tamenapatam Casuarina planta* 
tion in, the North Arcot Dis'trict while timber in the log is transported 
by its agency in the Anamalai Reser\'e of the South Coimbatore District. 

Anamalai Timber Tramway. 

Extracts from a Report on the Anamalai timber tramway, by 
W. Cherry, Conservator of Forests, Southern Circle, 
Madras Presidency. 


This tramway is situated on the lower slopes of the Anamalai hills in the 
South Coimbatore District, and is 42 miles by road distant from the nearest 
railway station (Podhanur). The mean annual rainfall (2 years) is 47 inches. 
The last 3 miles of this road rise 1,000 feet above the plains, which are them ' 
selves about 1,100 feet above the level of the sea. The tramway runs dovan. 
ward from the top of this g/ijff*road into the forest, so the logs' have to be 
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talcen up hill. The timber is still c.irricd down to the plains from the top 
ol the^cjfjai in carts. 

Elephants arc emploved to bring the timber from the places where the 
trees are felled to the tramway. 

The locality ie fererisb, and water is scarce for six months out of the, 
incite, 50 that the working season is limited to six months, and even then 
it is d'lricult to get labour cr even to maintain the forest establishment. 

The logs have to be breught up from the forest to the top of the ghSl 
to that it would be impossible to .adept a sledge road. 

Nait'rr tine gauge cfii.c pcrlabU trem-xay adofled. — The gauge adopted 
for the tratr.’iay was 04. irehes. 

The ji’ctivc-rowet is ehiefiy bullocks, but fer a. short time elephants were 
i:.>!ed. Transport by clcph.ints'protcd to be C3asidc.-.ably cheaper than that 
by bullocks, but as a Eulhcicnt number of elephants were not available, 
this motive-power had to be given op ir. favour of bullocks ; one, two 
or three pair of buliccks arc used according to the size of the logs to be 
transported. The tramway was constructed (see figures 43 and 44, page 70) 
of steel rails, weighing 14 lbs. per running yard, laid on patent corrugated 
steel sleepers fitted with wrought steel chairs, which are riveted on to the 
full width of the sleeper. The rails are fixed to the sleepers by steel hook* 
headed bolts. 

Single sleepers .are placed at intervals of 3 feet 9 inches along the rails, 
and double sleepers (see figure 44, page 70) arc placed at the ends of the mils 
so as to join one rail to another. The single sleepers are 3! inches broad, 
the double ones yi inches. The sleepers are 30 inches long. 

The head of the rail (greatest width) Is i inch wide? the rail 1} inch 
high i the shank is o'2 inch thick, the base is flat and ajr inches tvidc. 

Pfortf.— The plant consists of 7 miles (18S8-89) of portable railway suit, 
able for animal power as described above; five crossings; one portable 
turntable, 3 feet diameter ; one weighing machine, 3J feet square ; twelve 
pairs waggons (sec figure 50, page 76) ; one tool box ; four eccentric tongs j a 
qu.artcr of a mile cuia-ed sections of assorted lengths of radius of 30 feet ; 
four self-acting switches ; six brake cars (1889-90) ; one portable hand crane 
on truck (si tons) (1890-91); two plirtablc hand cranes. (3 tons) (1891-92); 
one rail-bending machine: 1,000 spare clutch bolts; and duplicate parts 
or tracks. 

Mr, Cherry describes the plant as simple, well-made, and easily put 
together, and slates that the first quarter of a mile of the tramway was laid 
in three days by inexperienced fabour; that the rails came out separately 
from the sleepers, and that ro difficult was experienced either in fixing the 
rails on to the sleepers, or in putting the trucks togethw ; that the sections 
of the line are easily moved from one place to another by coolies, under 
the superintendence of a forest guard ; and that the sleepers and trucks 
seem to stand any amount of rough usage, but that the trucks arc perhaps 
rather stronger and heavier than is necessary for the work for which )hey 
arc required; and that 14 lbs. rails have been found to be too Ifglit for 
the transport of timber; and that rails weighing fiom 20 to 25 lbs. would 
have made the tramw.ay much firmer and would render the working easier. 
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Cost of rfflBKOdy.—Frotn astatement prepared by Mr. Cherry, it appears 
that the cost of the tramway delivered at the site where it was to be erected 
was R60, 839-12.2 : this includes the cost of repairs to the plant (R243.i2*6) 
up to the end of 1892-93. Rio, 608-12-3 were spent on improving the 
old cart-road on which the tramway was laid, but this sum does not include 
the cost of malting the road in the first instance. 

The cost of carriage of the plant from London to Madras was 11 '3 per 
cent, of the original cost in London, and that from Madras to the Anamalai 
Range was 20*4 per cent, of the cost of the plant delivered at Madras. 

The cost of the tramway laid down, including the cost of the plant, the 
preparation of the road, and the putting down of the tramway, was there- 
fore Rio,2o6-i5-2 per mile. The cost of the tramway and rolling-stock 
was R8, 691-6-7 a mile. 

Construction of the Tramvay . — No diliiculty was found'in fixing the 
rails to the sleepers, or in putting the different parts of the trucks together. 
The tramway was laid down by Mr. H. J. Porter, Deputy Conservator of 
Forests, assisted by Messrs. Marshall and Moss, Extra-Assistant Conserva. 
tors. 

The track on which the tramway was to be laid was completed in 
1887-88, and the line was put down at the rate of 3 miles a year. It was 
found that 2 miles of the track were unsuitable for a tramway, as the gra- 
dients on it were too steep ; so the line on this section was taken up, and the 
actual length of line open to traffic was $ miles. 

Crndtcnfs.— The total rise on the tramway is 669 feet, the length of the 
line being 5 miles and 200 yards, so that the mean gradient of the uhole 
line is approximately et in too or 1*23 degrees. The steepest sections on 
the Hoe are shown in the following tabic together with their lengths 


Number 

of 

sections. 

Average 
length of eneb, 
ID feet. 

Total 
length, in 
feet. 

1 
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Experience has shown that all the above gradients are too steep to allow 
of the tramway being worked economically by bullock power, and that if 
the tramway is to be worked economically by bullock power, the gradients 
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must be rn armr.^^sd that one pair of his!Iocks shall be able lo eSraw large 
lo.'*': wlghing two or three tons (54-64 or Si*p6 maer.ds) up the steepest 

iiichne. 

On ti'r p'rrer.! line Itin or three pairs of bullocks can with diiTiCuIly take 
oae !a-. v«-tn*'’!"g trore than one ton, over the It.c in a day. In o'dcr to 
.•sllow ;i one ptir of hul'.ccku Kaalini logs iveigh.-ng tr.o li'ns up a tramway, 
'he pT.id’ents must row here exceed i in 15 or 5'' ap', and if passible 

'"heuia i'p kept ««■ lew as t in 10 or 2° 52'. 

f.'" <1 1.’ - G-e-it dir.ic'ilty h.ar been cxpcrenccd m c/blainit>g a reliable 
brfke to cl’.ert: the velncly of the h'.aded trucks when descending steep 
gradients cn a tram hre. The s-*n3rato brake-vans at first sent out proved 
Uiidess Some sidc'levcr hand b'ske* •••jbseqijetniy received to be fitted 
to the bogie trucks themselves v.rre rot very muc!-. more cficctivc and were 
flim'y and imperfect. These hand brakes required mo'-c than one man to 
keep them on the wheel, and even then it was found that when the line was 
slippery, the nhccls skidded along the rails without gripping. Mr. Bryant, 
Deputy ConsmMtor of Forests, has rendered these sidc-levcr brakes more 
effective by applying a screw power to them, but even now they arc not 
reliable. 

Mr, Clicrry is of opinion that a hand brake similar to that used in work* 
ing a winch or crane, applied by screw power to the upper portion 
of the tyres of the wheels, will alone prove cirective, and has suggested 
that this should be tried, 

Cnrrfr.— The rail-bending machine which had been ordered was found 
lo be broken on arrival, so that only the curves supplied, which were 
of a radius of IS feet, could be used, and experience has shown that these 
curves arc much loo sharp. The result of having such sharp curves has 
been the constant derailment of the trucks when going round them. The 
following measures have been adopted with a view to removing this 
difnculiy and with marked success. The outer r.n'1 on the curves has been 
r.uiscd I i inch above the inner one, so as to throw the perpendicular from the 
centre of gravity of the loaded truck towards the inner port ion of the curve, 
and the roadway at the curves has been wdl ballasted, A second rail was 
added along the inner side of the curve, so* as to increase the grip of 
the H.angcd wheel on the rails- The addition of this second or guard rail 
along the inner edge of the curves has had the desired effect, and derailments 
arc now of rare occurrence, 

£fot{vc-pov!et.-~lt was intended to use bullocks .as the motive-power 
at the time that the tramw.ay w.as purchased and they are now used to haul' 
the laden trucks. In iS3g-go elephants were used instead of' bullocks fo^ 
hauling large logs up the tramway. An elephant was found to do as much 
work a<i nine bullocks, and can draw heavy logs which cannot be taken out 
by bullocks One elephant took out a log coni.nining loS cubic feet solid 
0:1 a pair of waggons in one day over a distance of 3I miles. The average 
daily load was 58 cubic feet solid for a whole month, while a fair load 
for one d.ny was 75 cubic feet solid. The elephants were used twenly'days 
in tlic month. 
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The elephants could not, however, be spared from their other work 
ot dragging the logs to the Irannway from the places where the trees 
were felled, so that bullocks had again to be employed ns the mottvc*power. 

The result of the experiment of using elephants as n motivc>powcr shows 
that tlie cost of extraction ot logs along the tramway, so long as the 
steep gradients on the road exist, is much decreased by their use. 

In iSSP'QO, the average cost of extraction of timber by elephants 
was 2*84. pics per cubic foot solid per mile, while that extracted by bullocks 
cost4'4 pies per cubic foot solid per mile. It should also be noted that the 
elephants could haul the largest logs, while small or medium sized logs only 
could be extracted through the agency of bullocks. 

The elephants did not do (so far as it could be ascertained) any material 
damage by walking on the rails and slcepcr.s, but since the brakes were 
unreliable, there was considcr.ablc danger of the loaded trucks on the sleeper 
gradients running on to and so injuring the elephants. 

The above co't of extraction is deduced from the \'otumc of timber 
removed per mensem, and the monthly cost ot keeping the elephants or 
bullocks, and docs not include the initial cost of the animals used. 

Comparative cost of extraction by carts and the /rrtmti‘<y>.--The extrac- 
tion of logs by carls before the tramway, was laid down cost, $0 far as 
can be now ascertained, 5 pies per cubic foot solid per mile. 

The cost of cxtr.aclion in 1889-90, when elephants were used, was 3-S4 
pies per cubic foot solid per mile, and by bullocks during the same year 
4*4 pies per cubic foot solid per mile. 

In September 1892, after some of the steepest gradients had been 
reduced— and the steepest gradients on the tramway were as detailed on page 
348— Mr. Cherrj' found that the cost of extraction by bullocks over the 5 
miles of line then in uro w.as 7 6 pies per cubic foot solid per mile, and the 
contractor stated that if the present steep gradients were reduced to between 
1 in 13 (3® 49') aid * >1 20 (3® 53*)# would contract to take the timber 
out at a rate of about i'€ pics per cubic fool solid per mile. 

Capabilities of extraetion,— If has been c.stimntcd that with twelve 
pairs of waggons worked to the fullest extent possible, 113,000 cubic 
feel solid of timber' could be extracted annually. The average annual 
volume extracted during the fourjears, 1889-90 to 1892-93, inclusive, iswnly 
; cubic fcct.dbp largest annual outturn being 56,100 cubic feet. 

ConeUtsions— 

... , ^ 

(1^ The maximum up-gradient allowable on (r.am ways for bullrfck 
power is 1 in 15 ( 3 ’ 49 ’)- The load which can be drawn up a 
tramway is fixed, as in the case of ordinary cart roads, by 
the weight which can be drawn up the steepest gradient on it. 

(2) The mean up-gradiont should not axcccd 1 in SS (s® 18'). 

(3) The sharpest cur\-e permissible is one whose radius is 60 feet, 

but where the ground is suitable, the cun'cs, especially where ' 
the gradients are steep, should have a radius of 100 feet. The - 
curves should be bent as required, and no set curves should 
be got from the manufacturer. 
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(i) Where the road can bp laM pcrmancntlj", wooden sleepers arc 
heilc- suited than the steel ones supplied bj the manuracturers 
where l;wgc logs have to be transported. 

(5) Rrils wcghiiig 1.4 lbs to the running yard are not suitable for 
hues where hcav)* logs arc to be extracted. Rails* weighing 
30 to 25 ibs should be used on all semi^permanent or perma- 
nent parts cf the line. 

(C) Where the curve-, have a radius of Ic'-s than Co feet, a guard-r.nil 
theuld be added along the innet s'dc os the curve, and the 
ojtc- ra“. sl.cu'd ba raised ircl.ts .above the inner one. 

(7) On p-ad'Cn-.s cf more tl'in 1 in 15 (3“ 49''t the ordln.arj- brake 

supplied b> the manufaciureTs it ret suflicicnt, and a special 
brake is ncces«rrt. but a saitab'e one has not j’Ot been found. 

(8) The financ'al results are r.cl likeiy 10 bo favourable unless the 

portable railway is utilized t > its fullest extent. 

(9) Bullock power is well adapted as lorg as the up-gradients arc 

lower than i in 20 {2® 52’), in v.liicli case one pair of bullocks 
can haul legs v.clgh'ng up to a tons f54‘64. maunds). 

Fuel Tramways is the Xellore District.* 


Two portable tr.amways (Messrs. Fowler and Co.’s) are used for canning 
fuel in this district, one at the Tamenapatam Casuarina plantations and the 
other in the Sriharikota Range. The Casuarina plantations stretch along 
the sea shore within a disttince of from x to 3 miles from the Buckingham 
Canal. Sriharikota is an island about 35 square miles in extent and 
the forest consists of indigenous trees. These reserves arc situated about 
45 miles’ from Madras and supply the greater part of the fuel consumed 


in that city. . . . . . , . 

The tramway was first introduced in 1883, and since then the plant has 
been gradually increased, until now there are gl miles of tramway, and all 
the fuel extracted from these Jtwo reserves is transported by its agency. 
Previous to the introduction of the Uamway.the fuel had to be carried to the 
canal .side by country carls, and. ns the supply of carts obtainable was 
limited,' the cost of extraction by .their agency was very h cap*. ^ . .. 

Xaiur.' of ihe serf.— The soil both at the Casuarina- plantation and at 
^ihariicota is pure sand. In the latter forest the ground is more undulating, 
and cuttinfes have been made through the sand banks so as forSeep the 
rradiciit low. It has been found that owing to the lightness of the tramway 
and the loose nature of the soil on which it is laid, it is impossible to keep 
•he I'n-' in good order, as the rails shUt and throw the line out. The steel 
Sleepers have been let into wooden Casuarina sleepers,-and three such 
ricepets are placed under each section, 15 feet long; this has rendered the 
Tine more stable, but unless the steel sleepers arc boiled on to the wooden 
•sleepers, perfect rigidity c.annot be obtained. 

I Sec Boird c! Revenue tMadras), No. »s3 rm-wtof 57lh February 1804. 

9 Mr. tl. B. Btouchani, Deputy Oinienrator o_l Forests, Madras 1 residency. 
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Descrtpiion of the /rrtmifrt}*.— The Hue is one of Fottlcr’s porinbte 
ramivoys (sec papefiS et uq). The patipe of tfie line is 24 inches ; «hc rails 
weigh to lbs. to the y.ird. The line is prncticntly level except where It in 
intersected by sand dunen, when gradients as steep an 1 in 13 (4" 45*) nre 
allowed, but must on no aecount exceed 300 yards in length. The weight of 
a section 15 feet long svith four sleepers (3 f ingle and i double one) is 
134 lbs. The r.ails arc in lcngth.s of 15, la, o, 6, nnd 4 feet. The .sleepers .are 
placed at interv.Ms of 3 feel 9 inches. Sugnrc.sne wagons, type J. (fig 49, 
page 75) .are used for the irjifisport of the fuel, and ttie wagons are drawn 
by coolies, two coolies being .allowed to each truck. The.se wagorw carry 
from J to I ton of fuel. They arc 3 feet 9 inches high, exclusive of the 
wheels, and 5 feet long, niillocks were first tried, but were found to be 
unsuit.abic. The numl>cr of trips made by the coolies in a day depends 
entirely upon the dtst.ancc. If the lead is] one mile, one .'cl of coolies can 
make four trips a d.ay. The uaguns are not provided with br.akes, nor are 
they required. 

Coti cf ikt /rBmir,ty.— The original cost of the tramwaja is as 
follows 

K 

Cnsu.nrtna Range, 4 miles . ♦ . ♦ at, 045 

SriluiriltoU Range, 5J „ .... 24,699 

Total . 45744 


The above incUide.s R 10,943, being the value of sj miles of line received 
from North Arcot in 1P94, which, with the exception of the rails and 
sleepers, were unnervicc.sble. 

Financial rtj/r.'f.— Fin.xr.clally, Ike tramway is a soccers. If it could be 
worked steadily for 30 days a month, 3 oo tons of wood could be carried to 
the nuckingham Gm.al monthly. 

The .nctu.il cost of transport of fuel by fr.imw.Ty compared with that by 
country carta is shown in the following tabic 
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AV.V.—A country cart can carry only half ft ton of casuarina wood at a fitn*, and 
it cannot matte moie than two trips a day. The cart hire for one rart-load of fuel 
over On* mile it 6 annas. The wagons can make font trips over a mite of tramway, 
cariying at each trip one Ion, and the cooly charge, including Inadinf; and unloading, 
is 4 ann.as per ccoly prr diem. Two coolies per truck are employed. 

A ton ol fuel is made up of 400 pieces of wood. The rountry earta tarty at Stihari. 
kota ‘dnlyJtoo pieces, and the carl-bite per mile is 8 annas. Not more than two trips 
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tar 1e ntCa by ecaclry ctrts ysr Cttn, Tbe Imtkp tt Ihe batr.vay trtl.e Irvr trys cf 
a r'.jlc each, carjj ir-ff I ton at tath trip, lliecfclicsal Erif arifccta fl'c ;aiV ; arnss fir 
i.'-, tramt'Crfc^J. 

Tbe fOilov ir j tpbie jhows tbe firsncia! *utc cf tl.e tramv.rys p>r.cc 
tbrir ii‘irct!uttion. This sheas that there has Item a net •.a\inp of 
R2r.i53-i:-3 in the mec of the CasBarina Plantalicn, irrespective of the 
ccprceialie'i \r.!i:e c! the stock at 0 per cent. r.nd interest .nt 4 per cent, on tlie 
There h.ns been alossof RgOi-y-q on the Srihariketn tramway, vhich 
1. ru’d have brer tarred irto a preCt it thctramv.aj had been worked up 
tr. its pcstib'iitv 
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Changa Manga Fuel Tramway. 


Oec.'iuviflc's system of port.nbIc tramways has been used at the Chanf^a 
Manga Plantation* since May 18S4, when the Forest Department purchased 
the tramway and rolling*stock imported by Messrs, Robson & Co., of 
Lahore, who had purchased the fuel standing the previous year. ’ 

The gauge is 16 inches (o"40 metre). The length of the tramway now 
in use is 4 miles 1 of this total, 5,133 feet were purchased second hand from 
Messrs. Robson & Co., 2,500 feet were bought from the manufacturers in - 
1884*85, 5,280 feet in x8Ss*88 and the balance in 1891-92. 

The rails arc riveted on to the steel sleepers and cannot be detached 
from them. The sleepers supplied with the rails first bought were not flat, 
the central portion was embossed (see figure 51, page 78 ), and they were the 
same length as the gauge of the tramway. Those received more recently 
are of channel section, 3.) inches wide, and have been found to be very mucit 
stronger, the former are const.anlly broken, whereas the latter h.-ive never 
been known to break.* The sleepers project a inches on cither side of the 
rails. 

The bottom of the rails is (1.21, while the head is rounded in the usual 
manner. The width of the iic.id of the rail is thrcc-fourths of an inch, that 
of the base being i} incii, while the rails .are inch high. The mils arc 
riveted to steel sleepers 3J inches wide and J inch thick. The distance 
between the sleepers from centre to centre at the end of a section Is 3 inches, 
that between the nest two 33i inches, and thpt between the others 39J 
inches. 

The sections of the tramway are made in three lengths, in straight ak 
well as in curved pieces, namely, x6J feet (5 metres), &{• feet (sj metres) 
and 4i feet (ij metres). The arr.mgcmcnt for joining the sections is the 
s.ame as that described on page 71. 

The fish-plates and sole-plates arc fron)*2 to 3 inches long, and are 
fastened to the rails by one ay'et. ' > 

The sections arc not riveted together. 

The weight of the tails used is 4*50 kilos per metre or 9 lbs. per yard. 

Two kinds of trucks arc in use (sec figures 55 and 56, page Si) t those of 
the old typo were bought from the contractor, while the new kind were pur- 
chased in 1885. The axles of the old type of truck were not sufficiently 
strong to carry the weight of the fuel ; and h.ave since been replaced by axles, 
axle-boxes, and wheels similar to those supplied with the new type of truck, 
and .are now quite serviceable. The old tj’p® •>! truck is" provided with an 
iron frame similar to that shown in figure 55. The framework of the truck 
itself, to which the .axle-boxes which carry the axles of the wheels arc 
attached, is 3 feet 3 J inches wide, while the long iron cradle in which the fuel 
is placed is 3 feet 10 inches wide, 3 feet inches long, and 2 feet pinches high, 

The new typo of truck is 4 feet inches long, and a feet ij inches wide. 
Pieces of stout angle iron, 2 inches wide and J of an inch thick, are bolted 

t Clianea Manea working-pl-tn and note on the tmmnay, by Munshi Fajl-ud-di* 
Kliin Haharfur, Extra-As'istant Conservator of Fortsf*:-' 

t hlr. B. O. Coventry, Assistant Conservator of Forests. 
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to Sts rarrow end of the framework of the track at each corner arri keep the 
fire.- ooil in position. This piece of .angle-irc-n projects s feet 1 1 irches above 
{lie frnmev.-orfc of the truck on which the fuel rests. « 

The wheels, .nxlesand axle-boxes arc the same in both tvpcs of truck. 
The nhee's are fixed to the axles in such a m.mne- that thej cannot be 
jTSKirated frtin them by .any of the applianeea which .ire .nvailablc at ih^ 
p!.nnta!icn itself. The diameter of the nhee, is i fi’c* i inch, the thickness 
2 iathes. the flange is li inches deep. The axlv’s arc inches in di.iincter. 
An empty truck of the old tjpe neighs 6^6 Ihs.. wiii'c one of the new 
tjpc neiirhs 55? lbs, Thcc ere 13 trucks of the old Ijpe and 26 of the new 
one. ' 

The plantation is divided up i-.to Lloots and compartments by cleared 
lines, along nhicli the line is !a:d. 

The whole plar.t.ation is on .a p'acticrlK .c\c! plain, so that the whole of 
the tramway is neariy letcl. The steepest trad ent is now only about i in 
too. The curves used are those sold by tin m.anuf.icturers. The sharpest 
permissible is one with s. r.adius of ~o tect j trucks car be worked round 
carves with a r.adius of 10 fee: by hand, but it bullticits are used as a 
motlve-pov.-cr on Ihccc carves, the w.agors are often derailed. 

No brakes are required on the tracks. Oullock power is the motive* 
force employ ed. 

The tramway is laid down along any the compartment lines that may be 
convenient. Tlio sections are fitted on to one another by placing one of the 
ends furnished tvith a sale-plate in contact with the end of .another section 
fitted with two fish-plates and pushing the sections togcllicr, so that the fish- 
plates come one on cither side of the thin neck of the rail. The rails are in 
practice. not riveted together, and a slight space should be left between them 
to allow for the e.xpansion of the metal under the influence of heat, and to 
prevent their buckling. The fine Is laid down along the compartment lines 
at the beginning of each working season (or altered as may be necessary), so 
that the mc.in distance from the annual coups to the railway station, where 
the fuel is sold, shall be as short as possible, and temporary branches are 
laid down the middle of those compartment lines on cither side of which the 
fuel is stacked. 

A permanent establishment of one forest guard and three bcldars is 
employed in looking after the tramway. It is their.duty to keep the rails 
properly laid, adjust them when they .are pushed out of the straight line by 
the rolling-stock', to pack the line with earth in order to cnsiire smooth run- ^ 
nlng, and to look after the tramway gcnerailyl A blacksmith is also kept 
psrmancntlv at Changa Manga to repair the trucks, etc. 

The distance over which the fuel has to be carried varies considerably 
with the part ol the pUantaiion which is being worked, as tlie plantation 
runs along the railway line for a distance of 2 miles and stretches for a disr 
t.ince of nearly 3 miles to the sooth of it. The greatest distance over which 
fuel will have to be cayrie? miles and the mean distance for the whole 

Voi,. III. 
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plantation r^miios. Thcmsin annual volume ot wood carried over the 
tramway during the ten years ending jtst March 1893 was 759,170 cubic 
feet stacked of thick billets (Ar., overs inches in diameter) and 342,030 of thin 
billets under a inches in diameter), both 5 ft. long. One hundred cubic 
feet stacked of dry ehisham, in thick billets, 2| feet long and over 2 inches 
n diameter, ivclgh 3,198 lbs. (39 mounds), nnd 100 cubic feet stacked of thin 
billets, 3)fc. long, weighs Sso lbs. (to mounds). 

A pair of bullocks draw a toad of three trucks loaded wlh thick billets 
(over 2 inches In diameter) which ivcigh 3,198 lbs. or 39 ni,aunds per 100 
cubic feet stacked. A truck contains 34 maunds of fuel, so that the load of 
fuel of thick billets (weighing 3,198 lbs. per too cubic feet stacked, which 
can be drawn by two bullocks) is toe maunds or 8,364 lbs. 

The number of trips that can be made in one day depends upon the 
distance to be traversed, the liatj of the year, and the weather. When the 
distance was from 1 to li miles, live trips were made on an average durinj; 
the longer days, and three trips during the shorter ones. In 1S93 thedis. 
t.ancc which the fuel had to be carried was 3 mites or more, and in conse* 
qusnee only two trips could be made when the d.ays were long and one when 
they were short. In December and January only one trip a day is made on 
account of the shortness of the day, and during July and half of August 
when the mosquitos and flics arc very Iroublcsom e. 

When two trips a day are made, 6,760 cubic feet stacked of fuel c.an be 
carried d.aily from the coups to the railway station when all the trucks arc 
in use. One hundred cubic feet stnclced of dry fuel in billets, $ feet long, 
weighs on .an avenaga 23 maunds, and when green (freshly-cut) 30 maunds of 
S3 lbs. each • 

When all the trucks are in use, 13 piitrs of bullocks are employed, so that 
a pair of bullocks will carry on an average 520 cubic feet slacked of fuel, a 
distance of 6 miles a day. One hundred cubic feet stacked of dry fuel, 
chiefly shisham {DMevgia Sissoa), weighs, according to experiments made at 
Changa Manga, when cut up into billets $ feet long of all classes in the 
proportions found in the fellings, 33 maunds (2,050 lbs,). That is to say, 
that one bullock can carry 31,980 lbs. of fuel over one mile in a day. 

A cart with four bullocks can only make one trip a day over the same 
distance that truc=cs can be drawn twice, both for long and short distances, 
.and the average load of a four-bullock cart is 200 cubic feel stacked or 
30 maunds (4,100 lbs.). 

A statenientof the work done by the traniMvay since it was introduced in 
T8S4, up to the end of March 1S99, is shown in tabular form on page 35S . 
From this statement it appears that the amount of fuel carried by its 
agency, reduced to cubic feet solid carried over one mile, is 11,924, 994. 

The tramway, was originally worked by Government bullocks, but this, 
avas found to be unsatisfactory. It Is now worked on contract. The con- 
tractor carries the fuel from.thc forest to the sale depfit and re-stacks it; 

>-Mr.C..,B. O. Coreotty, Asmtant Conservator of Forests.. 
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i’*icre. He if. p.-jitl according to ttsc distance that the fuel is carried a: the 
fciV jwing rntss : — 

For a distance averaging less than 2 nsiles — 

(0 For tl’icltfl'els, f.fi. overs inihcsindiiinctcr, R«-o p«r i.eoo cubic feet 

StSCKCd. 

(s) Fur thin firewood, 1 <. under s inches in diameter, Ri-s per i,o-^ cubic feet 
rtacked. 

For a dislaace ever 2 miles but not exceeding J. miles— 

(j) Frr Ih'ch fuel lover 2 inches in diamcisr) Ka-i per 1,000 cubic feet 
rtaeted. 

(z^Ti'r ibia fuel («-• ier ; m.hes diamet?-) Ri-is per 1,000 cubic feet 
rt-cKed. 

The wcrk by csntract is vsrj salssfactorA it »t rcnditrs supervision by the 
Forest staff unreecssary. 
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The cost of tracsportinc ihis amount of fuel is briefly 5® follcvrs^— 

enl'.e capita' • . • . * • • • . • 

«ear red teat cn the traKway aril laeioE-itsck at 4 pn rfo*- • > 

WettiBsairte-'a* 

M.'3« 

or I'cry nearly Ro'QS per ico maunds (of Ss lbs.) 

Tiie rrholc of this fuel was extracted from Blocks li 1 I| ff f 
avtrag;!; cc>st of carting the fuel, at the normal rates, from Blocks I and II is _ 
R3 per 1,000 cubic feet slacked (equivalent to 330 maundsl. the average 
distance l.cfpg ij mila The average distance of Block Jff from the rail" 
way stai'cn is 2I m'les, and the averaga carting rate pcr 1,000 cubic fcct- 
stackrd is RS-S. These rates .are cquivaler.i to R073 and Ro-67 per ico 
maunds per mile, as contrasted with Ro'92 per trnmw.'ij'. 

'the average cast of extract'en of fuel bj c.ttts front Blocks I, II and 
111 is Ro'dS per 100 maunds per mile, so that the actual loss in using the 
tramway during the tears 1 £64-85 to 1802-93, both inclusive (nine years), is 
RS,Eo 2 or RE89 per annum. 

The indirect benefits tvhtch result from the tramway, however, more than 
cempensata for the actual pecuniary loss incurred on its working, and it is 
certain that if the Department had to rely upon country carts only for the 
extraction of ail the fuel which is grown in the plantation, the rates of car- 
riage would rise to os much, if not more, than those now' paid for the fuel 
carried by the tramway j and ns nearly all the carts employed in the plan- 
tation belong to the agncultural popul.ntion of the surrounding villages, it 
would bo absolutely impossible to obtain country carts at those seasons of the 
year during which the bullocks arc employed in cultivating the fields or in 
removing the agricultural produce. There are very few non-agncultural 
cartmen near Changa Manga, and these arc nearly always employed in the 
transport of grain and other agricultural produce, for which they arc paid 
much higher rates than they get for fuel. 

The fuel can be extracted by the tramway in half the time that it could 
be carried by carts willi the same bullock power, so that r«t Changa Alanga, 
where the number of cattle and carts is limited, twice the amount of fuel can 
be extracted in a given time by means of the tramway than could bo extracted 
by carts, and by thus reducing the time required fof the extraction of 
the fuel by onc-half, the establishment arc enabled to devote much more 
time to lh&' -important, duties of irrigating .and protectiu£f Ihc plantation 
generally. ■ . ' < 

The employment of the tramway ensures the prompt and punctual de- 
livery of the fuel at the railway station, and thus increases its value and 
improves its position in the market. Prompt and punctual delivery can 
never be ensured as long as carts onl3’ arc used. 

In 1897-9S,* during the Tirah campaign, it was impo^siule to obtain any 
carts, and bad the transport of fuel been dependent on this means of 

> Mr. B. O. Coventry. 
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transporti praciicnHy no fuel could have been carried j and a? the fuel b 
Usually bold in the coupes before it is carried to the railway stationi great 
trouble and pecuniary loss would have resulted. 

rcssibilUy of txlraclton by the frawu'ay.~With the 39 trucks in sleek in 
constant use .at one time up to ckitr, 3,120 cubic feet stacked of fuel can he 
removed .at one lime to the station. So th.at even if the fuel is being brought 
from the most distant part of the plantation, in which case two trips can be 
made fur SJ months .and one trip only for 3J months (see page 356), 6,140 
cubic (eel stacked per diem for 3^ months .and 3.120 cubit feel per diem for 
3^ months (>,151 m.aunds or 42 Ions for SJ and half this .amount for 4i 
months) can be exir.acteu. This is equivalent to 1,176 tons per month of 26 
working d.ays, or 13.058 tons, or 337,865 maunds, or 1,073.591 maunil.milcr., 
or 1,450,761 cubic fccl-milci per .annum, if tiiC tramway is worked to its 
utmost c.apacity. 
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A EUROPEAN FOREST TRAMWAY. 

Extract from the jottrrial of c tour through tke Contitsental 
forests of Europe in tSgs, tip Ur. J. Copeland^ Deputy 
C osfrvator of Forests, end notes made on a visit to the 
SihiTsald in iSpS, by Mr. C. G Regers, Deputy Conserva- 
tor of Forests. 

The Sihlwaud Forest Tramway. 

The tratneray tn the Slhhvald is used for the carriage of foci and timber 
from the different parts of the forest to the railway station of Sihlwald on 
the Sihlbrugg-Znrieh line. The faren officer’s head>quartcrs and the shops 
for savting up the logs, cutting up the wood into fuel, manufacturing toot 
handles, etc., etc., are rear the station of Sihlwald. 

Craifnsfs.— The tramway is laid cut with a down gradient throughout 
(there arc no up gradients on the line), so that the fuel and logs come down 
the fine of their own weight and the empty trucks only have to be dragged up 
to the line to the place where the timber or fuel is cut. 

The best gradient for this tramway is from a in sou (o®43') to 3 in too 
(I'p'). The maximum gradient allowed on the principal line is 6 in too 
(3*26'). On the more temporary lines into the coupes of the year, steeper 
gradients arc allowed, but the gradient on these lines should not, if possible, 
exceed 5 in too (2’'52'). Loads have been taken down considerable lengths 
of line with a gradient of 7 in too (4®), but experience has shown that this 
gradient is too steep and that good brakes and men skilled in their use and 
'who do not loose their heads arc required if the gradient exceeds 3 in 100 
{3®52')- For short distances (200 feet), gradients of as much as 11 in too 
(6'’45') have been adopted, but only in most exceptiontil circumstances, ns it 
is verj* difHcult to control the speed of a loaded truck on such steep inclines 
even with the best of brakes. 

■ . If the gradient 'on the line docs not exceed 2 or 3 in 100. no brakes are 
necessary,’ but as soon as the gradient exceeds this amount brakes become 
.IniKessaiy'. Praclic.nlly brakes' are necessary on ill tramways in hilly 
districts. ' ■ ‘ 

Steep griJdicnts are dangerous iqlbc autumn when the lines' are wet and 
slippery and overgrown with geais; at this time of the year sand is put on 
the mils to keep the wheels from slipping. ' 

AligKtntnf.’^'lhc track should be aligned with a down gradient of 2 or 3 
in 100, and this slope is only departed from when the natural obstacles met 
with oh the line render this absolutely necessary, and then a down gradient 

Voi.. III. 3 A 
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o( S in too should never, if passible, except for short distances, be exceeded ; 
£tccp gradients should ntways be succeeded by almost level sections, in order 
to ailotv of the speed of the loaded trucks being checked quickly. 

• Car/ge.— The gauge of tlic tramway is a feet (60 centimetres). 

Typt cf /fui.—Thc tramway used is manufactured by llarmann and 
Sons of Osn.nbruck, Hanover. The tramway resembles the DCcauvillc type 
in that the rails arc fixed inscpnr.ably to the sleepers. The method of join- 
ing the sections of tlic rails to each other is different, nnd the outside flange 
of the foot of the rail is wider than the inside portion of the flange (t.r. the 
head of the r.ail is not vertically above the centre of its foot). This is said to 
add very materially to the stability of the line and to prevent derailments on 
Sharp curs'cs. 

Wfipht cf iht rails . — The rails neigh t3'07 lbs. per y.ird (6 kilos, per 
metre). Her Forst Hath Mcister considers that rails weighing aS’iS lbs. 
per yard {ir kilos, per metre) arc heavy enough for the transport of 
any log. 

Curv't . — The minimum radius of curve allowed is 46‘7i feet (15 metres). 
Curs'c* with a r.adiiis of Ga'jS feet (20 metres) arc bought from the mami- 
f.aciurefi and .are used generally ; curves of smaller radii arc constructed 
locally. On curves the outer rail is raised slightly, the amount of super, 
elev.aiian being from 4 1 inch (i to 2 centimetres) according to the radius 

of the curve. 

When the ground will not allow of a curs’c of .a radius of 15 metres being 
constructed, aig-aags are substituted for curves to allow of the line being taken 
round the corner, nnd simple points are used. 

Preparation of the track . — The road on ivhich the rails .arc laid is well 
raised above the grout'd .and is well dr.nincd. The tr.sck is b-sllastcd with 
gravel, and where this is not procurable in very damp pl.accs, the line is laid 
on billets of sprnce firewood. 

Laying of the fine,— On the more permanent portions of the line, the 
rails .ire l.iid on wooden sleepers, as it is found that the track when laid on 
wooden sleepers is more stable th.in the line supported by the steel sleepers 
sold with the rails. 

The length of the sleepers varies from 39'37 inches to inches 
(i metre to i’25 metres) ; the dimensions of the sleepers rary from s '9 inches 
wide nnd 3 5 inches deep (15 and 9 centimetres) to ^ inches and 2‘36 inchts 
(10 and 6 centimetres). The broadsirepers are p'aced a: the end of lly r.iils 
where two rails .ire spiked on to ono sleeper, nnd the intermediate sleepers 
arc narrower. 

The rails are f.istcncd to the sleepers by iron spikes. Two spikes fasten 
e.ich rail to each intermediate sleeper, and each end of each ‘ rail is fastened 
by two spikes also. The r.iils arc fastened to each other by fish*platcs. The 
distance between the sleepers from centre to centre varies between 37'6 inches 
nnd 31*6 inches (70 to centimetres). 'I he rails fixed on to stceb sleepers 
cost Ra 6S per yard 14*50 francs per metre), including the curves and points. 
The preparation of the track cost RstS a mile {50 centimes-.perrmetre). 
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For pcrrr.aijar.t lines, where wooden sleepers arc used, the r.vis cost 
Rs’l per jard \3 'Sd francs per metre', including the cost of luting down 
ihe skeners, Lai not the value of the wood. 

— Only the wheels and hrackets are bought from the 
trrpufaclurer, the fraraeworfc of the tracks te madeof ttood locally. The 
nhcf's r.rc fixed inseparably to the axles. Experience has shoun that 
it is tnacl: cheaper to tnrke up the trucks loca'iv th'.r to buy those sold 
by the manviaSiirK’s. The brackets have .1 rectangular slot in them 
which fits ov/'r ihc axle o; the wheel. Blocks of r.oft metal i-re placed in the 
slot t.i rrevtnl the axle being '-urn aw?v. Ther>* hluci.s of soft metal 
can be rescued .t* reousrej. Two pairs of wheels and brackets cost 
•K115 to files (tSo to ecu francs)*, and the "'^'den framenork costs ^30 
(5c francs). 

EraXf . — The brake used on the SiliK'.'ild forest tramway has been 
described in detail on pages 103 to io 5 . t-> «hich reference should bo made- 
The brake mrst be applied to ih_' trucks at the commencement of the 
sleeper gradients so as to reduce the tclccilj at which the trucks move; 
the wr.gons fru«t never he allowed to get oat of control, and they must 
slvtays move s' only j .as soon as they begin to move at all fast the brake 
should be applied and the speed reduced. 

/'/cfitV'/’' sff I” aiifl" load . — The trucks move down the line fn virtue of 
their own weight, or may be drawn by bullocks, if the trucks arc protided 
with brakes. Bullocks cannot bo used if the gradient exceeds 6 in too 
(3“ 2O' ). One bullock can haul three wagons containing 3 stores of fuel each, 
that is n load of 3.300 lbs. <1 slbreas 500 kilos.). A bullock will walk 25 
miles a day (40 kilometres) halt with the full load and half Uniting back the 
empty trucks. In winter, on account of the rain, the load weighs ^rd more 
than that given above. 

A man can bring down two trucks containing from I4l‘i6 to 2ii'74cubic 
feet of logs (4 to G cubic metres). The logs are placed on the trucks as in 
figure 50, page 76 ; the man stands on the hinder truck and manipulates the 
brake so as to control the speed of the descending load. The speed should ^ 
be sufficiently' low to allow of the brakesman bringing the trucks to rest 
wherever he likes. One man was seen to bringdown a load of six logs, each 
197 feel (C metres) long and about 3 feet in mean girth. 

Cdtt of tarriagt \ — Before the introduction pf the tramway, the extrac- 
tion of the firewood cost 83*84 per too cubic feet solid {i-8o francs per 
stL-ru^. It is estimated that the cost Of extraction, including the wear and 
tear on the rails aiid rolling-stock, is nearly 6 annas per too cubic feet solid 
(a* 19 francs per stbre). 

• 53 francs iG nipres, 

* I hlire K 33 cubic feet cnli’d. 
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INDIAN EXAMPLES OF WET SLIDES. 

1 . The Makdhole Slide. 

Th*: first wet sfidcs constructed :n India was made at -Mardhole in the 
Jauns-ir Forest Divisian of tl c Korth-Western Provinces, and was finished in 
the spring of jpja. The length cl the slide W 5 .S 31.3S0 feet, and the vertical 
fall feet. The mean gradient was practit.3!ly 5 dcgTst:s (i in iii). 

The griidients on the slide varied between 3 degree, and t8 degrees- The 
slide was made of three chir {Pinus fcnirj/c.'ia) planks 12 fcftt long, la inches 
wide and 3 inches thick, the interior rocasnrements of the trough being la 
inches wide by 7 inches high. The sleepers w ere breught to rest .nt the end 
of the slide by widening its bass out into a fan-shaped table, 42 feet long and 
12 feet wide at tlic lowc' end. The lower end of the table was raised about 
1 foot above the level of the end of the slide. A sleeper took 20 minutes to 
travel the whofc length of the slide- The sleqjcrs were launched at the head 
of Ois slide at the rate of one a minute. Only J per cent, of the sleepers 
tV(.re d.amagcd in transit. 

; The slide was used up to the end of 1873, and 82,000 sleepers passed 
idown it. 

The initial cost of the slide was ^13,700, or R31414 per tnile, the annua 
cost of repairs amounted to R720. The net profit on the Mandholc slide 
and tramway was R24,525. 


2 . The Pabar Slide. 

, The Pabar slide at Lambalach was made in 1873. Its length was 6,332 
feet, the total fall being 2,687 feet. The gradients on the upper portion of the 
slide v.aried from 6 to 20 degrees, %nd those on the lower portion from 25 
to 44 degrees. The direction of the Slide was straight for thi> greater ponion 
of its course, and the curves that were n'ecessaiy were very gehtle. The lower 
portion of this line was virtually a dry slide. 

The slide was covered in, so as to prevent the sleepers from Ic-aving it. 
The inner dimensions of the trough were 1 1 inches by 5I inchhj, Tjjc planks 
forming tire cover of the trough were fastened to it by light wooden frames 
placed at intervals of 3 or 4 feet. 

The sleepers were shot out of the end of the slide into ^ poo] of water 
f ept at a constant depth of 5 feet. The pool was formed by damming up a 
lirai'ch of the Pabar river* A stream of water was allowed tb run along, the 
furthcl edge ((tom the'end of the slide) of the pool, and the sleepers .were 
carried away from the end ol the slide by this means into 3 channel from 
which they were lifted out and stacked, and were thus preverued' from accu* 
miilhiing in the pool itself. 
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The slide was used up to the end of 1873, and 120,082 sleepers were 
taken down it. The number of sleepers damaged in transit amounted to 
only 2 or 3 per cent. The cost of sending sleepers down the slide was Ri 
per hundred. The primary cost of the slide was RS,472, or R7,o64 per 
mile. Thecost of repairs was about R700. The net saving in cost of carriage 
of the sleepers by means of the slide, instead of upon men’s backs, was 
R9.772. 

3. The Deota Slide. 

The Deota wet slide' was commenced in 1876 and finished in 1S7S. 
The principle of construction was the same as that of the Mandhole slide. 
The slide followed along the bed of the Bagiar strcim, but its construction 
presented many more difficulties than cither the Mandhole or Pabar wet . 
slides on account of the numerous precipices and landslips which had to 
be crossed or avoided. The length of the slide was 13,192 feet and the 
difference in elevation between the highest and lowest point of the slide was 
i,300leet. The gradients of the slide varied between 5 and 22 degrees. The 
most suitable gradient was found to be 15 degrees. The slide itself 
was made of chir planks 12 feet long, 13 inches wide and 3 inches deep, 
the inside dimensions of the trough being 13 inches wide and 3 inches 
deep. The slide was constructed for the transport of sleepers 8} inches 
wide and 4} inches deep. The neccssary>upply of water was introduced from 
the Bagiar stream by means of troughs placed at distances of about 
a quarter of a mile apart. A* little water was found necessary even on the 
steepest gradients to prevent the slide from being set on fire by the friction 
between the sleepers in motion and the slide itself. 'i'' 

Where the gradients are less than 20 degrees, water is necessary to help the 
sleepers to move down the slide. The slide could only be worked during the 
rainy season on account of the small supply of water available af other limes 
of the year. The sleepers were launched at the rate of two a minute, and took 
10 minutes to reach the bottom of the slide, a 'distance of 2} miles. When 
a sufficient supply of water was available, T,2oo sleepers could be worked 
down in a day of i o to 12 hours. Ten chowkidars were kept along the slide 
to regujate the water-supply, :removc any boulders which might fall into the 
slide, and ’tO' look out for landslips. One carpenter was_ also permanently 
Employed in e-vcculiog petty repairs and in tightening siip' those wedges 
■' which had worked loose.' 

The slide ended inb fanlshajpecL table similar to that used at Mandhole. 
The sleepers were either. 'siackcd‘‘on the bank of the Tons river or shot 
straight into it, according as the river was suitable .or unsuitable fpr the 
launching of sleepers. ■> • 

This slide was entirely destroyed by a great flood on the gth August 
1889, with the deception of a length of 660 feet in soiite rice-fields near theriver 
Tons. The mass of mud and water which came down the B’agidr stream 
must have been from 40 to 50 feet deep in places, and not only swept away 
the sUd.e and 12 men who were sleeping under a rock near the head of the 
Report oil the Dcote.SIedge Eoad hy Mr. E. McA. Moir, Deputy CoeseiraturcE Fomtii iS3j, 
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s’ido, but cnl'rrely changed the configuration of the bed of the stream. 
Tlic Vr'Jies cf lltcEC mer were never found. 


Tlie cost of the slide wa* ftefi.ooo, or Ri 1,555 nilc. The cost 
ff repairs op to 31st March tSSj was ilpipSS.orabcue lUpi per mile per 
rnram. 


Tre s!!uc it jeif, as w c!I as the bridges ar.a supports, v-ms made of chir 
iPi’iic and vi?.s evpecled to last six or tight soars, but otvmg to 

t’.-.f impai=rD''‘ty of beeping the siiJe const.anilv tie*, the wov.’ onlj lasted 
thr-.e or four yt~trs>, and c'>tiscaijer:lY the whole of the uneriv orK of the slide 
and its cuppo'ts w.-.s rc“e«cd at least once after its f r«t anst'u.tion. 

The hvatr.s cf the bridges -ver? renewed iMii: kje! [Ptt.tis excelsa), 
difidar fCruVi.r /J.'.-s'jrai or tea le^nn' i.htn the chir beams 

•had hecorre rotten. Corrldcrshle ircor.vtnicntt. vas ''cc.esiored several 
ijt'ic.s by the sudden cailcpse cf a bridge in the m-Jaic cf the working 
icason. 


The net saving, up to the time that the slice w.ns entirely dcstroj'cdF 
'r..ns Rjo.ooa. and src.ooo eiceptrs were werhed down it. Tlie direct saving 
in transport by means of the slide, including the annual cost of repairs, was 
1 anna 3 pit:.' per nietre*g.aiigc s'seper. 

Consecac-nt on the absolute destruction of the Dcoia slide, the construc- 
tion of wet sltJct ha5 been abandoned in Jaansar, except in localities which 
are sfccialiy suitable to their construction, and sledge roads have super- 
,«cded them (latterly inclined wire ropes have been tried). 

•The advantages of sledge raids over wet slides in a district) like Jaun • 
sat/ where the rainfall is heavy, may be epitomised as follows i — 

(1) Tkit slides can rarely be madefor any considerable length, either 

in one straight line or with a constant gradient, without a very 
- ' large initial expenditure, and that, unless these conditions can 
bo complied with} wet slides have not been found to work satis- 
factorily. 

(2) That the working’pf a wet slide requires a great deal more 
. supervision than that of a sledge road. 

{3I That the proper working of a slide is dependent on a sufficient 
supply of wafer, and that it .has been found very difficult to 
.regulate the supply of water required on the dilTcrent parts of 
‘thtt slide. . r, ’ 

(4) 'tl&t*the slide must follow, more or- less’^loscl'y, thb course of a 

' stream in order to obtain tho* supply ■if water necessary for its 
proper working, and is W conse^’cflcc liable to be seriously 
injured, if not entirely destroyed^ by an unusually high flood. 
If the supply of water is limited, as it generally is in the 
upper valleys of'the Himalaya, the slide can only be used 
.Tot thee Ifire or four months during which heavy rain falls, and 
•.. remains idle (or the rest of the year. 

(5) 'Tb,v*. it is extremely difficult to keep the slide water-tight, and%that 

unlessthe slides arc kept permanently wet the joints wijl^pen out 
' and cause the slide to leak badly. The passage ,o^4i1s sleepers 
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down the slide, especially round curves, loosens the wedges 
which keep the bottom and sides of the slide together and 
causes it to leak considerably. 

(£) The annual cost of repairs of a wet slide is much greater than that 
of a sledge road. 

4. Wet Slides in the Mandi State. 

The following remarks on the construction and working of a wet slide in 
the Mandi State forests arc taken from Colonel Bailey’s note on the 
export works of the Mandi Forest Company, Punjab, published in the 
^'Indian Forester ” for May 1889, page 173, et seg , : — 

The slide which was m.idc in 1S88 gcncr.a1ly resemble^ those in use since 
1872 in the Jauns.ar Division of the North*Wc«tern Provinces. It was 
designed to last four years, and is made of fir {Abies Webhicno or Pitta 
Morinda). The sides of the trough in which the sleepers move arc 24 inches 
thick, while the bottom is only 2 inches thick. The general width of the 
slide is 13 inches, but this is increased to 15 to 20 inches, according to 
the radius of the curve given to the slide, in order to allow the sleepers to 
move round the curves freely. 

The trough is supported on wooden trestles (see figure 83, page 134), 
the heads of which are from 2i to 35 feet long and I8 to 1$ inches in 
diameter; the legs of the trestles .ire made of fir poles 3 inches in diameter 
at their smaller ends. The small ends of these poles are let into the he.id 
of the support. The legs arc spread outwards to give rigidity to the 
structure. Some of these trestles arc as much as 30 feet high. 

The trough is Inid in sections 12 feet long, which arc joined upon 
the trestle supports; lighter intermediate trestles arc introduced at inter- 
vals of 6 feet. Where the supports oFthC- trestles arc tall, the bottom and 
sides of the trough arc made to break joint, in order to give the slide 
more rigidity. The base of the trough slants inwards on curves, so as to 
reduce the force with which the descending sleeper strikes against the outer 
side of the trough. The gradient of the slide varies from .1 dead level to 
a fall of 40 in 100, or about 23I degrees; the Jailer slope can only be used 
for very short distances when absolutely necessary. 

The legs of the trestles will, it carefully placed, resist a flood of water 
about 6 feet deep. Where there is no good resting place for the tower 
ends of the trestles in the bed of the ravine, they arc mortised pito horizont.il 
pelts placed 3 feet ap.irt across the chasm above which the slide is 
taken. ' ' 

The slides arc not continuous, but arc made in lengths of about half a mile, 
the sleepers being received into a. pool, the top of which is level with 
the head of the portion of the slide below. Mr. Fendalt, by whom the slide 
w’as designed and made, considers that the system of constructing a series 
of comparatively short slides has a gr&jt advantage over the usual method 
of constructing one long one, in that there is less difficulty in obhiining 
a sufficient supply of water for the proper working of the slide; and 
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?l*'o tl nl if ore of the sections of the slide is damagred in any way tie 
scannings can be carried by men over the brol^cn section of the wet 
slide \iH!e it is being repaired, and the other sections can stHl be nsed for 
the transport of the scantlings. The siMpers or scantlings dP not attain so 
Treat a vclrcity when the sect»ons of the slide arc short, and in consequence 
do not damage the sides of the trough rcarty so murh. 

The actual construction of the Mandi wet slide is described by 
Mr. I^Marchand as fo1<op.-s* 

In Ire firn place, plane the edges of the bottom boards, t*® tvell as the 
inner portion of the side hoards where they loijsh the britom boards. Then 
dn\e y ou*- uedger ho.me so as to tighten the whole structorc. Then pass a 
•.awdovin both sides of the bottom board so as to give it a rough edge ; 
having done th's, loosen your wedges, ram rooss in as tight as you can, 
ard then finally tighten up jour wedges. One of the block supports should 
be placed in the rr.'ddlc of each section (thev are ti feet louSl » '• 
no* done, you wni never get the moss to stay in its place. 

* T! « ** /r 'jfljc •* t oVire XIV, 55} 
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INDIAN EXAMPLES OF WIRE-ROPE WAYS. 

1. Alagar nn.L experimental wire-rope. 

The .ViscaT H!!l reserve i£ in the Madura District of the Madras Presi- 
durev. T^e repe ur-jd * -as an oM one, constructed of strands of steel w ire 
!\'!*tcd rcurtt a central he.ntptn cord, and n-.as tl'reo-ciphths of an inch in 
circiif.ferctiec, 'i'-- ’’Tc v* ns tised for earrj trig fuel .nrro--s a steep vnlley- 
T*-" rare at th--' eppe- erd • .ns attached to a «.-lr.dlass and at the loner end 
to a po't embedded tn (he trro-.rc. The s-.'n «v.ns poo feet, .nnd the mean 
frmd'cnt y* destTPec. The carr ers cnsi'icd of toti blocks furnished with a 
srroovsd wheel nhich mwed alanj: the rope, and a hook fastened to .n pin 
nhicii passed through bctl) sides n: t^e bU'ck. The bundle of firewood was 

Fig. 159. Fig. 160. 



Figure iS9 is a side elevation of the carrier vsfd for the transport ej 
fuel at Alagar Hill, ifadura District, Madras Presidency r a is the pulley 
w/tteh runs on the inclined -teire rope; b the hook to vkich thejireesood is 
aita’htd ; c is the iron frame vhich carries d, the pinion on vhieh the pulley 
rotates ;t: is the pin to •shich the hook is attached; f fS the piece of 'xire . 
w/nV/t https the pins in position. [Drawn Iff Mr. H. Gass.) . j 

Figctre 160 is an end elevation of the same -carrier, the letUrs used are 
ihe'seme as tnfgure igg. {Drawn by Mr. H. Gass.) ‘ 

VoL. in. 
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attached to this h ook. The runners were very roughly made and cost Ra 
each. At first, loads of too lbs. and subsequently of 75 lbs. were slid down 
the rope. The wire soon broke at a point about 350 feet from the lower 
end. The total quantity of wood slung across it was 193 ions. In one 
day 14*40 cart loads of 2 tons each (54*64 maunds) were taken across it. I n 
an hour, using 12 carriers, 3,000 lbs. {7*20 tons) were run across. The loaded 
carriers could be sent down in 8 minutes and were carried back by coolies 
in twelve minutes, by which time twelve new loads were ready for despatch* 
In working the rope, six men on 4 annas, and six women on 2 annas a day 
were employed, and taking 14^ cart loads as a fair outturn for a day, the cost 
of transport by the wire rope would be 2^ annas a cart load. If Ike same 
quantity had had to be carried on coolies* heads, no man could have trans- 
ported more than loo lbs. an hour, or more than half a cait load in a day, if 
so much even ; so the cost of transport would have risen to 8 annas a cart 
load. The saving in tlic actual cost of transport was s-J annas a cart load, or 
-11 annas a ton.^d on the whole 193 tons, R132. This is the saving in the 
■A actual cost of transport and docs not include the initial cost of tl.e wire, or 
of placing the rope in position. 

2. bILisu experimental wire-rope way. 

The sleepers whicfi were cut in the Bamsu deodar ( CedrusDeodaro) forests 
were carried down a wet slide first, then over a sledge road along the valley 
of the Bamsu stream and through a gorge to the edge of some very precipi- 
tous ground. A sledge road had been made from the bottom of this precipi- 
tous section to the river Tons. The sleepers were conveyed ftom the lower 
end of the upper pledge road to the upper end of the lower sledge r9.*id by 
means of a W’ire rope. The configuration of the ground (see figure 161, 
page 373) js such that it was not considered possible to use one long span, 
so three separate spans, arranged sc as to take the sleepers round the hill 
side, were erected. T he lengths and gradients of the spans are shown i n the 


accompanying table : — 

Span. 

1 Length of 
rope, in leet. 

Mean 
grail lent. 
In dccrcH. 

Gradient of 

•teep upper 

.poTlIun, 

!GraUlent of 
Jeo* steep 
lower 
ponton. 

VcriicaL i 
fail, tn feet, 
taken Uy aa 
nncrold 
barometer. 

Upper 

• • • • « 

Low cr • • • • • 

7SP 

433 

76 

*7 1 

»9l 

IP 

so 

35 

' 3J 

■ 371 

40 a 

305 


It will be noticed that the upper twd'thrrds of the span has a muqh . 
'Steeper inclination than the lower one-third ; thd former Ts greater, and the 
latter less, than the mean indin.-ition. 

The rope was erected in March 1S94 and is one of Bull vant’s patent steel 
wire hawsers, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, which has a breaking 
strain of 9 tons, and wdghs lbs. per fathom (6 feet). ■ Blocks of wood of 
inoru oak {Quercus dilatata), about 2^ inches square and 7 to S inches long, 
were used as carriers. A notch, ik inches deep and three-fourths of an inc|, 
wide, wascut in the carrier to fit on to the wire rope. Two eyes of iron wire 
wstc fixe.f on to the sides of the block (see figure 90, page 157). 
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A loop of wire is fixed on to one eye, and ends in a liook which can be 
placed into the other eye. A piece of rope is fastened round the middle of 
the sleeper, so that it hangs freely in a. horizontal position- The wire loop is 
passed through the rope which is fastened round thcslcepcrand is then hooked 
on to the eye of the block. The steeper is thus suspended in a horizontal 
position from the block. It is launch^ broadside on by two men. When a 
sleeper travels down in this position it comes to rest or is moving slowly by 
the time it reaches the bottom of the span. If it moves down end on, 
it reaches the lower end with considerable velocity and impinges upon some 
poles placed in a slanting position to stop it. The lower end of the 
fixed rope passes over n pole placed horizontally and is then wound round 
a windlass by means of which it can be tightened or loosened. The 
upper end of the rope is fastened round a beam supported on a wooden 
framework (see figure 84, page 147) and is then passed two or three times 
round a tree and the end securely fastened. 

The wooden blocks arc burnt during their passage down the wire rope. 
If the notch is burnt str.aight up the block, it can be used for three trips down 
each of the three spans of the rope way. A piece of wood is then fixed in 
the notch and the block can be used for three more trips. Sometimes the 
notch does not burn straight and the blocks do not then last so long. 

Occasionally the sleepers fall off the rope owing to the notch burning 
towards one side and the block splitting in consequence. The iron portion 
of the block can be used several times. The average cost of a block is half 
an anna, 

The blocks arc carried by men up to the head of the inclined wire ropes 
when a sufficient number have reached the bottom of the slide. Fifteen men 
are required for the working of the inclined wire rope, three at the top of 
the first span, four at the top of the middle span, four at the top of the third 
span, and two at the bottom of the third sp.in, with, one man in charge, who 
usually is at the head of the second span. The men at the top of the second 
and third spans remove the sleeper from the rope by unhooking the loop, 
carry it to the head of the second or third span, as the ease may he, fix it on 
to the inclined rope and lot it go down. The load is one metre-gauge sleeper 
(weight Co lbs.). Broad-gauge sleepers (weight 180 lbs.) wore tried, but 
were found to reach the bottom of the middle span with suiih a velocity as to 
damage themselves considerably. 

Two hundred and fifty sleepers on an average can be sent down the 
whole length of rope (1.823 feet) in aday.so that thaaciual cost of transport- 
ing a hundred sleepers (including the cost of the wooden bfocks) wdhld be as 


follo^vs :■ 


a a. p. 


Cost of I o wooden blocks . • • .050 

Cost of wire ropes or hemp for atmeh-? 040 

ing sleepers to wooden blocks ^ 

Cost of sliaing sleepers . . . a .1 o 

Sundries . . . .. . .020 


‘ Total • *. e ts o 
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T5-.0 cost of carrjiiiir sle-'pers on men's backs from the bottom cf the 
tipper slsd^ read to the topof the lotrer stedgeroad would be to pies each, 
or Rs*5-g per hundred. 

The initial cost of the wire rope (1,8:5 ^*^^0 delivered at Bnrasu and 
placed in position was RS17-9. 

The middle span was converted in iSp5 into an endless movli'g rope. 
Tlte endless ropa passes round two grooved wheeis, placed one at either 
end of the span, the plane of the wheels being that of the nie.an gra- 
dient of the span- 

Tvxi cradles were tmmovcab'y tied to the n'oting rope at equal dis- 
tances actrr. so that when the loaded carr.rt reached tlie lower end of the 
span, the empty one arri%'ed at the upper end. The grooved wheels w ere 4 
feet in ciaTtctrr. The nave of the v.heel -vos 13 inches in diameter 
and slrcngthcned by iron straps t inch u-idc end J inch thick, fastened near 
cither end. An iron rod of ti inch wide was passed through the middle of 
the nave and rounded off where .t protected on cither side of it, and formed 
the axle on which the wheel rotated. The ends of the axle worked in sockets 
fised into the honcontai beams of the framework which supported the 
V hecN. 

The brake used consisted of a bar of wood fixed to the ends of two levers 
which h.xd Ihei.' fultrunu bolted on two posts embedded in the ground. 
This bar was prc«cd against the under surface of the wheel when it was 
required to moderate the speed of the descending load or to bring it to rest. 
The brake was applied by two men. 

The endless rope after leaving the grooved wheel at the upper end of 
the sp.an passed over two iron wheels to prevent its rubbing against the 
ground, and at the lower end it passed over a log placed horizontally against 
the framework of the grooved wheel. These iron wheels were the cause of 
the rope breaking, and Mr. Osmaston is of opinion that had they been re- 
placed by Wooden rollers the rope would have carried 500,000 sleepers 
without breaking. In reality the rope broke after 33,000 sleepers had 
passed oxer it, 

The cradle took four metre gauge sleepers, two placed on either side of 
the moving endless rope. 

The saving effected was 3 pies' per sleeper. 

(|3aba U« N. Z^tra>Assl«tant Consenfttor «( ForecU. 
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EUROPEAN EXAMPLES OF WIRE-ROPE WAYS. 

Ammo WiRi- ROPE.' 

.'t Arte.io nc-r nr''i"7— 'n {•■>r "bf ‘ 5 : G* ihnrJ R.7ilwa\). an inclined 
ire rrpe 's Lining v.'e.! for t!--' r';tr.-rt!i',.. c* firc'Tnod. It consists of two 
roroft’.'i'Iv 3f7c.ir.':f pantiol jited wir-' r- p.'- corrv the produce down and 
the empty caiTii-rs up, .led or m. •vov-'. !c* guide-rope below these 
lunring round a drti-u .n! !'’• ci ; ~.r.i! it e bottom, by nte.uns of which 
tie leads a-e cr.nt-ol.ed. The rnr.' .i* i' h.ch the piiidft-rope moves is 
rentrii'i'cJ ty fowerfai steel hand IrAi.c-. IirrJ with wood, acting on the 
thenve- at evt! cr end The leads <:ir be stopped at any point on their 
downwa'd course h^ brie.tine the au*de-ropr. to rest. Several loads travel 
down tli-J nred wire rope c* the sam** lir-e. 

The lo.ads are hrougbl to thetop station b\ means of radiating auxiliarj’ 
cables le.stling from the different part' of the forest. These auxiliary cables 
arc .simple fixed wires and are worked without any brake arrangement ; the 
loads rush, down them at n ternfic pace and are brought up against a 
tltlcl: hank of earth. 

. The length of the fixed rope ts 9.354'8 feet (8,850 metres) and cost 
K6,tx’o (to, 000 francs, taking Rts = 20 shillings and 5francs=+ shillings) 
including the cost of erection which amounted to Ri,oSo (>,Soo francs). 
The as (Tagc gradient is 29 per cent, or i6i degrees; the minimum gra- 
dient varying from 28 to 36 per cent. {155 to 19J degrees) and the 
tnaxitnum gradient from 45 to 50 per cent. (*4'J to z6J degrees). The cir- 
cumference of the fixed wire rope is 2 inches, that of the guide-rope ij 
inches. . . . ■ 

There are ti intermediate supports.^. The digercncc in altitude 
between the top and bottom of the'iiiclined p?re rope is 2,175 
determined by .an 'aneroid iaromctetj'The'drarndier of the brake wheel is 
2 feel.- The average nurnber- of' toads'oh the fixed wire rope at one time 
is 13." Tiie ’, average weight of a load is from 275 to 330 lbs. (12510175 
kilogram’i^es); The wheels of the carriers arc grooved, 5 inches in diameter^ 
il inches tliick, the groove J-inch deep- Two such carriers are attached to 
each load. Tlie intermediate supports consist of two uprights with a cross- 
piece (b), fig. 163. through which the two iron hooks (a), which ’-suppof f* 
the two fixed inclined cables, arc fixed- The end of these hooks (c),fi'^ire 
IS grooved to fake the fixed ropes, and unless the fixed wire' were 
tibsolutviy straight, they would be dragged ofl these hooks.-] ' 

) Mr. H. J. Farter, Dcjiatr Cemclratcr of ,S'cttils, 
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bratkct ULent sufScscntiy so as not to touch iho hoota cn v\hich the Tixed 
nvrt is supported inlcmscdiately. The bracket ends in a narro-v hook. 

Figure 164. 



IXiurejS^ j-iicji'j f>« clezafio'i the earlier used on the Arbedo inclined 
vire rapt hear Beliniona in S-jsiteerland for the transport of firewood t a is 
pari of -the support from vhteh the fixed wire rope is suspended s b is a 
eirotsg fitirved book furnished wUh a groove at the end in vihich the 
fixed wire d rests } d is the carrier. There are two carriers attached to each 
load of firewood. The carrier eansisis of a flanged wheel d, to the axis of 
which -a strong booh e is fastened. The load is attached to the hook f. 
This booh is furnished with two rings g g. The hook is fasUmd to the 
handle of firewood. The two rings are placed one on either side of the guide, 
rope h and on the hook c of the carrier, the weight suspended from the hook 
causes the two rings to clamp the guide rope tightly, (Seele=-^}. 

' ,‘,Tis'0 such carriers are fastened to each load of firewood, the attach- 
tneni beingmade as follons a hoofe yis driven into the bundle of firewood 
“and ihe-t'wo rings g g arc placed one on either side of the ^ide rope /t'and 
^ then placed on the hook of the carrier, t The hooked end (e) of the bracket 
. w very narroa’, so-that the weight of the load causes the giude rope h to be 
'jammed very- tightly by the two rings (g g), and thus the load suspended 
from the caa-icr is.&'stcned^ firmly to the guide rope. 
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The endlcss'moving rope passes round n horizontal wheel, which rotates 
round a vertical axis at either end. The velocity with which these wheels 
rotate is controlled by means of a steel ribbon brake. This br.akc is lined 
with wood and acts on half the length and h.alf the breadth of the circum* 
fcrencc of the wheels. The wire occupies the other half breadth .and runs 
in a groove cut in the circumference of the wheel to receive it. One end 
of the ribbon brake is fixed to one of the uprights which support the 
wheel. This brake is very powerful, and one man has no difliculty in 
regul.ating the speed or stopping the wheel when it is necessary to put on or 
take off a load. There is a great strain on these wheels, and they arc, made 
very strong and firmly placed behind two horizontal beams trhich, in their 
turn, arc placed behind two strong upright posts. The lower end of the 
vertical .axis on which the wheel works in an iron socket is fastened to the 
loner horizontiil bc.am. The upper end of the n\is p.asscs through an 
iron collar fastened to the upper horizontal beam. When a load arrives 
at the bottom of the fnacd rope it is t.nkcn oil with the c.arricr, and the 
unloaded carriers .arc returned up the second fi.xcd wire rope, half a 
dozen carriers or more being hung on to one carrier placed on the fixed 
rope, so that their weight may .allow of the moving guide rope to'-bc firmly 
gripped. 
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